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World Map 




UNITED STATES 

Area In square kilometers (miles): 9,372,614 (3,670.245) 
Climate: tempjerate 

Capital (population): Washington, D.C. (638,432 ) 
Population: 241 ,960,0(X) 

Lite expectancy at birth: women 78 yrs. , rr ■ n 70.4 yrs. 
Infant mortality rate (per 10(X) live births): 1 1 .2 

Languages: official; English; also: many others 
Religion: 55% Protestant; 36% Roman Catholic, 

4% Jewish 

School-age population In school: 77% 

Adult literacy rate: 76% 

Government type: federal republic 
Independence date: July 4, 1776, from Great Britain 
Head of state: President George Bi.jsh 
Per capita GNP: $15,541 (1987) 

Natural resources: metallic and non-metallic minerals, 
petroleum, arable land 

Agriculture: food grains, feed crops, oil-beoring crops, 
cattle, dairy products 



AFRICA; a continent of 51 independent nations and 3 
disputed territories 

Area in square kilometers (miles); 30.323.000 
(11,700,000) 

Climate: tropical 

Capital: n/a 

Population: 650, OCX) ,000 

Life expectancy at birth: 50 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 10(X) live births): 107 

Languages: almost 2000 

Rellglon(s): traditional Indigenous; Muslim; Christian 

School-age population In school: 44% 

Adult literacy rate: 46% 

Government type: 29 nations under military rule, 25 na- 
tions under other systems 

Independence date: ranging from ancient times 
(Ethiopia) to 1989 (anticipated for Namibia) 

Head of state: n/a 

Per capita GNP: $699 (all of Africa); $370 (sub-Sahoron 
Africa) 

Natural resources: minerals, petroleum, arable land 

Agriculture: food and cash crops, cattle, dairy products 
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Foreword 

by Richard S. Scobie 

Executive Director, Unitarian Universalist Service Committee 

The Unitarian Universalist Service Committee has been working in partnership with the people 
of Africa for nearly ?0 years. UUSC has supported community organizations involved in agriculture, 
health, family planr. ng, water resource development and education in 1 3 African nations. Philosophies 
of development have changed over the years, along with the nature of the relationship between Africa 
and her neighbors and former colonizers *o the North and VVest. 

During the great drought of the early 1970s, UUSC began to address the linkages between 
economic and political decisions being made in the United States and the conditions being 
experienced in Africa. Now, after a dozen more years of work, we are ever more convinced of the 
importance of these links. Our lives and societies are more intertwined than the average North 
American knows or can easily accept. 

This program of study and action is designed to help North Americans better understand the 
reality of modern Africa and the multiple ways in which our policies and practices have direct impact 
on the lives and well-being of peoples whose cultures very often pre-date our own by centuries. It is 
our hope that the experience of participants using these materials will enable them to both better 
understand realities of our relatedness and to be able to work more effectively for a more just world 
society. 





Introduction 

by Esther Wyss, Editor, National Coordinator, Odyssey: From Alaska to Zimbabwe 

I was 13 years old when I first went to live in Ivory Coast, West Africa with my family. As a 
typical American teen-ager, my immediate reactions to moving to Africa were: "We'll have monkeys 
and lions in our backyard!" and "I won't have to go to school anymore!" At that time, years of Tarzan 
movies, National Geographic and Walt Disney specials, and a notion of African History that 
romanticized Europeans, such as Stanley, Livingstone, and Dr. Albert Schweizer, had left me with 
some firmly entrenched stereotypes about the so-called "Dark Continent". 

Even today, geographical illiteracy, lack of and/or distortion of information by the media, racial 
prejudice, and cultural narrow-mindedness concerning Africa continue. They contribute to and 
reinforce stereotypes about Africa. Over the past few years, our stereotypes have evolved and been 
transformed. With the drought of the mid-1 980s and reports of war and strife in Southern Africa and the 
Horn, unwiringlv, we've grown to accept an image of Africans as victims of famine, and of Africa as a 
war-torn continent. 

Reinforcement of such messages has allowed us to adopt an image of Africa as a "problem" 
continent in need of help. It has led us to accept United States intervention on the continent, such as 
military assistance to so-called "freedom fighters" who use terrorist methods against their people. The 
image has contributed to the development of a government policy towards Africa with practically no 
accountability to U.S. citizens. In some cases, the stereotypes have made it easier to justify U.S. 
corporate investment in South Africa, exploitation of resources and labor by multinational corporations, 
and U.S. -based manufacturers dumping toxic waste and pharmaceuticals on African people. We've 
managed to distance ourselves and depersonalize the 650 million people living in Africa. 

In our tendency to oversimplify, we forget that Africa is a continent four times the size of the 
continental United Stales, and that it is composed of 54 different countries (this figure includes disputed 
territories). We forget that, in Africa, there are about two thousand different languages spoken; more 
than a thousand ethnic groups with indigenous political systems; an enormous wealth in literature, 
music, traditional medicines, arts and crafts; belief systems that have existed for thousands of years; 
vast reserves of natural resources and minerals; and a history that goes back further than that of any 
other continent to include the cradle of humanity. 

The Unitarian Universalist Service Committee: 30 years of promoting programs in Africa. 

With a philosophy grounded in liberal religious principles that affirm the supreme worth and 
dignity of every person, the interdependence of all people, and each individual's right to peace, justi( (>, 
and freedom, the Unitarian Universalist Service Committee rejects such stereotyping. UUSC 
philosophy calls us to act on behalf of people all over the world so that they can freely make decisions 
that control their daily lives. The Service Committee does this by helping people overcome institutions 
and policies that oppress them, by providing experiences that promote self-determination and human 
freedom, and 'iy educating and mobilizing individuals and groups for service and action. 

UUSC has consistently spoken out against the status-quo of development policy in Afric.t 
Examples of UUSC presence in Africa have been the promotion of community health services in the* 
People's Republic of Benin, medical assistance to hospitals in Eritrea, and training programs for young 
women in Senegal. UUSC works to break the cycle of poverty and hunger, and to build [)artnershi[)S 
with African community leaders, rather than to foster dependencies. 
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O'jr rapidly changing world reminds us daily of global interdependence and our need not to 
compete, but to work together in a manner that is both ecologically sound and built on respect for all 
human beings. In its thirty-year history of promoting appropriate development in Africa, the Unitarian 
Universalist Service Committee has worked with many partners in Africa to build a stronger vision of 
such an interdependent world. 

UUSC's African partners are keenly aware of the distorted images about Africa many non- 
Africans may have. Many times they have asked UUSC's International Programs staff: "Tell Americans 
what our lives are really like!" 

Their concern has challenged us to come back and look at ourselves, and see the need to build 
understanding and advocacy on African issues among the Unitarian Universalist community and 
beyond. We must forge stronger, healthier links between U.S. and African communities, links that 
allow us to move between global understanding and local action. True local action can only be based 
on a vision that connects the community with a global reality. It was in this context that Odyssey: From 
Alaska to Zimbabwe, a program of community learning and action about Africa was conceived. The 
program is built on a philosophy of sharing, and the knowledge that the best way we can help Africans 
as well as ourselves is to take the time to learn from them and act on their behalf in our everyday lives 
in the United States. 

History of the Program 

On a pilot basis, in spring 1989, we asked ten activists from UUSC's social action Units to join 
in an effort to build an Africa agenda in five areas of the United States. These activists — called 
Harambee leaders — received training, materials, and UUSC support to establish local Harambee 
groups. (Harambee [pronounced: Ha-rcim-bay| is a Swahili word literally meaning "Let's All Pull 
Together!" It refers to a popular movement in Kenya where communities organize meetings, pool 
resources and initiate self-help projects). 

Harambee groups underwent a process of community inquiry to clarify explicit linkages 
between the local and the African context. Building on these linkages, they developed an action 
agenda. Together with other local initiatives, the groups are acting on issues that emerge from their 
inquiry. Such action include: 

• planning an event (such as a boycott to oppose apartheid) 

• setting up a resource center on African issues 

• establishing a youth theater and education program about Africa at schools and 
churches 

• inviting Africans to speak at community centers, nursing homes, and schools 

• pressuring local authorities into adopting a divestment plan 

• ensuring that information about Africa is included in local organizing work on racism, 
crime, environment, housing, AIDS, and U.S. military spending 

The example of this pilot program has led us to develop and refine the Introductory Cdjide to 
Africa into a 6-session study program, to encourage others to join the network of people concerned 
about learning and acting on behalf of Africa. 
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About the Introductory Guide to Africa 

This publication is a tool for action, a resource for understanding some of the key issues 
concerning Africa today. We have sought to provide you with up-to-date information on Africa. 
Although by no means exhaustive, the Guide provides an overview of the diversity of the continent. 
Whenever possible, we selected articles written by Africans to allow us to hear the voices of Africa 
rather than those of interpretations by non-Africans. 

Six sessions guide participants through a logical series of activities, readings, and discussions 
designed to culminate in community action. Each session focuses participants' attention on a particular 
theme or issue that links their community with the African context. Other useful information contained 
in the Guide includes country maps with country-specific data for 54 nations and territories. The maps 
are followed by an historical timeline which notes some landmark dates in African history, by short 
descriptions of some of the most important regional organizations in Africa, by contact addresses in the 
U.S. for networking about African issues, and by a bibliography. 

We hope that the information about Africa you're particularly interested in is easy to find and 
readable without being overly simplistic. In our mind, all issues are thought-provoking and relevant to 
our lives here in the United States, and should push the reader towards action and further research. We 
urge you to use the Introductory Guide to Africa to initiate action. Perhaps the publication can make a 
contribution to educating community leaders in the U.S. who will join our African sisters and brothers 
in the struggle for a more peaceful, healthier, and safer world. 

Another UUSC publication is important to keep at hand. The Busy Person's Guide to Social 
Action provides necessary tips on how to organize a group, how to develop an agenda, and how to 
implement an action campaign. 

Objectives for the Six-Session Program 

Why Si )uld a community in the United States act on behalf of Africa — or, for that matter, 
even be interested in African issues? The .African continent is far away; the culture and peo[)le are 
"different"; and, in our day and age, people have got plenty of problems in their own local area to take 
care of. 



The purpose of the Guide is to show how what happens in Africa is vital to us. What happens 
in Africa is, in fact, our business from an economic, social, cultural, political, and humanitarian 
perspective, l earning about Africa helps us understand and gain a perspective on our own local issues, 
and act in the best interest of all humanity in our interdependent world. Ry providing ideas for activities, 
in the Guide, wc hope to clarify a process of discovery of linkages between a local community in th(> 
United States and Africa, and ultimately, to spark the Uarambee spirit of self-help on the local lev el in 
the United States. 

Two points for clarification: participating in the program does not necessarily mean raising 
raioney for Africa, whic h tends to be the "quick fix" response to a perceived problem. UarambcH' asks 
you to help yourself and others by learning alxnjt Africa and bringing the message home through 
greater awareness and local action. 

Nor do we feel that the program is asking you to take on a new issue or a new agemda. Rathc'r, 
we see that learning about Africa serves as a lens to look at the racism in our own communities, and as 
a reflec tion of issues that you and your ( ommunity arc* airc'ady concc'rned alrout (such as health, 
C’nvironment, militarism, [)Ov(*rty and come, food and hunger), issue's that can only be enriched by an 
African persf)('Ctive. 
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The sessions are meant to help groups build an action agenda for their own area. UUSC staff in 
Boston will provide supplementary information, advice, and support if necessary. The Guide seeks to 
follow the tradition voiced by a true global citizen, Margaret Mead: "Never doubt that a small group of 
thoughtful, committed citizens can change the world; indeed, it is the only thing that ever has." 
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All articles appearing in the Introductory Guide to Africa have been reprinted with permission. I 
would like to thank the many authors, publishing houses, journals, periodicals, information centers, 
and clearinghouses for allowing us to use their materials, making this publication possible. Copyrights 
appear on every reprinted article, as well as in the bibliography in the back of the Guide. I urge 
everyone to look at the sources from which the passages have been excerpted. 

In our life-long role as learners and actors on this planet, may all of us join hands and take the 
time to understand the words of Africans such as Julius Nyerere, ex-president of Tanzania: "The 
significance of the division between rich and poor is not simply that one man has more food than he 
can eat, more clothes than he can wear, and more houses than he can live in, while others are hungry, 
unclad or homeless ... The reality and depth of the problem arises because the man who is rich has 
power over the lives of those who are poor, and the rich nation has power over the policies of those 
who are not rich. And even more important is that a social and economic system, nationally and 
internationally, supports these divisions, and constantly increases them so that the rich get even richer 
and more powerful while the poor get relatively even poorer and less able to control their own 
future..." 
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Facilitating the Group 

A group undertaking this program is ideally composed of 10-12 participants, representing a 
diversity of skills and ethnic and socio-economic backgrounds. As a group, participants should be 
willing and committed to learning about Africa, studying their local community, and examining 
linkages with Africa. 

For any group to become a real "group," there needs to be a voiced common interest that binds 
people together. In the case of the program participants, the shared interest is the desire to learn and 
"do something" about Africa and how the continent relates to their own community. The group 
facilitator, therefore, should encourage participants to get to know each other, and build up the spirit of 
trust and teamwork. The advice below is designed to help you get started as group facilitator. 

Designating a Facilitator 

The person (or persons) who facilitates this study group does not have to be an expert on Africa. 
The group should decide whether one person will lead all the sessions, whether a system of co- 
facilitators should be set up, or whether individual members of the group should rotate the facilitator 
function among themselves on a voluntary basis. 

Know the course outline. Familiarity with the materials and the outline of activities you will 
cover in the current and subsequent sessions will enable you to sense when you can go into a topic in 
more depth and when you need to move on. 

Continuity 

Plan to oe at all sessions. Continuity is important in building group cohesiveness. If you are 
coleading and must be absent, let the group know i.i advance. Whenever a group leader is absent, 
interrelationships must be rebuilt. This process cannot be circumvented. 

Setting and Preparation 

Arrange for a comfortable, attractive meeting space appropriate to the size of the group. The 
physical setting contributes greatly to harmonious interactions among participants. If a change in the 
meeting place become necessary, let the group know in advance. 

Plan to arrive before the group members and have all equipment and materials ready for the 
session. This helps participants feel comfortable and contributes to an organized, relaxed flow in the 
seminar process. 

Try to keep the order of the suggested activities, but be flexible and alter if it seems advisable. 
Use the readings, the session guidelines, and videos that have been suggested in order to get the 
discussion and learning process going, but, don't feel compelled to follow every suggestion made. It's 
your process; feel free to make adjustments in it as you see fit. Consider it a guide, not a straitjacket. 

Length of Sessions 

Begin and end the session on time, tach session will take about 2 hours. [ rnphasize to 
participants the need for punctuality at each session. 

Beware of time constraints, and set a time limit for the activities within a session. A good devic e 
to keep the sessions moving is to appoint a member among the group as the timek(?eper for the 
evening. 

lb 
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Participation 

Ask group members to let you know if they expect to be late or to miss a session. Urge 
everyone to be at all sessions. The value of the experience is significantly diminished for all participants 
if members drop in and out of the program. In addition, absences raise questions and concerns about 
the well-being of the absent person. A group does not function effectively if there are questions about a 
member's absence. 

Breaks 

Plan a ten-minute break at approximately the middle of each session. Schedule it at the end of 
an activity, where there is a natural breaking point. 

Group-Building 

Get to know each member of your group and help members to get to know one another. 

Taking time to build group rapport and trust is an essential component of every session. It can be 
helpful at the beginning of each session to invite participants to recount an experience in the past week 
that saddened or gladdened them, or to share a personal observation with the group. 

Also, don't forget to have some fun and leave time for laughter. Enthusiasm won't come just 
from the facts you'll learn, but also from the spirit of mutual support and respect that will come from 
the experience of getting to know and trust a new group of people who share a common concern about 
Africa and their own community. 

Communications 

Be especially conscious of the need to balance input by group members. Try to get everyone to 
make some contribution to the evening's discussion and make sure that no one person monopolizes 
the group. 

Be sure that insights and learnings arrived at by the group are gathered and given expression, 
and that personal sharings are honored in some way. Provide a time in each session when this can b(‘ 
done or use the opening and closing activities, where appropriate, to accomplish this. Support group 
trust by encouraging participants to keep confidential what has been shared in the group. No one 
wants his or her story told elsewhere. ^ 

Sensitivity 

Be sensitive to the potential emotional impact of the material on participants. Strong emotions 
may surface. Give yourself and the other person time and room to express them. Decide how to act 
when participants become emotional. Do not confuse support with agreement. You may support a 
person in his or her grief, fear, or anger and be critical about what he or she does with it. Ask questions, 
use your intuition, challenge assumptions, and make suggestions. 

Seek a balance in your own participation. This balance is dynamic. Encouraging others' 
participation is usually more fruitful than inadvertently being the one everyone turns to as the "exf)ert." 
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Session Follow-Up 

Take notes or keep a journal of the events in each session: the kinds of experiences related, the 
insights learned, what seemed to excite participants most. Use this information to help you plan later 
sessions and to remind the group from time to time of the journey they have undertaken. 

The following brief checklist may also help the facilitator evaluate the quality of a given 

session: 

□ An agenda is prepared prior to the meeting. 

□ Meeting participants have an opportunity to contribute to the agenda. 

□ Advance notice of meeting time and place is provided to those invited. 

□ Meeting facilities are comfortable and adequate for the number of participants. Hanging 
a banner or poster, arranging literature is helpful. 

□ The meeting begins and ends on time. 

□ The use of time is monitored throughout the meeting. 

□ Everyone has an opportunity to present his or her point of view. 

□ Participants listen attentively to each other. 

G There are periodic summaries as the meeting progresses. 

□ No one tends to dominate the discussion. 

□ Everyone has a voice in decisions made at the meeting. 

□ The meeting typically ends with a summary of accomplishments. 

□ The meeting is periodically evaluated by participants. 

□ People can be depended upon to carry out any action agreed to during the meeting. 

□ People can be counted on to attend each meeting. 

□ When used, audiovisual equipment is in good working condition and does not detract 
from the meeting. 

□ Guest speakers are briefed beforehand about the audience, agenda and equipment. 

□ Remember to bring registration sheets, pens, name tags, thumb tacks, newsprint, tape, 
handouts, and other supplies suggested for each session. 

(Guidelines were adapted from the curriculum guide to How Open the Door ? , produced by 
the Unitarian Universalist Association, and from UUSC's journey to Understanding. The checklist was 
adapted from Marion Haynes, Effective Meeting Skills. California: Crisp Publications, 1988.) 
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The Kick-off Event 



Some people wanting to undertake this program may already have a group of participants lined 
up; some may have to recruit group members. A kick-off event is ideal for getting your group started, 
and encourages broader participation. The key to "selling" the program to others is to help participants 
recognize that it is both fun and interesting to find out about the linkages between their community and 
♦he African context. 

This study program asks participants to address and question some of the stereotypes that have 
traditionally engulfed U.S. understanding of Africa. Two videos from the "Consuming Hunger" series 
provoke audiences to take a hard look at the U.S. television and media culture surrounding hunger and 
poverty. 

Therefore, as a kick-off event, show the 29 minute video "Shaping the Image" (avail-able from 
UUSC's Citizen Action Department). It documents hunger in Ethiopia and the U.S., and how television 
shapes our thoughts and feelings about hunger and responses to it. 

"Shaping the Image" shows what happened to the images of starving Africans once they 
became part of our television culture, and includes some scathing criticism of the stereotyping by 
UUSC colleague James Oporia-Ekwaro. (You can purchase the video for $19.95 from the Maryknoll 
World Video Library Maryknoll, NY 10545 (914) 941-7590.) 

Also read pp. 1 -1 5 ("Getting Started", "Getting your Story out," and "How to get a Good 
Turnout") from The Busy Pers >n's Guide to Social Action for additional suggestions on launching a 
program. 

Announce the Event 

Invite people to the video screening and to join the program through a leaflet, a flyer, a press 
release, or an announcement in the local papers and public radio station (see sample invitation on 
page 1 5). Here are a few ideas of people and places to go to get a group started: 



personal connections, friends 
your workplace 
local government officials 
schools, colleges and universities 

churches and other religious 
institutions 



• community-based and social- 
service organizations 



• unions, city-wir!e organizations 
and coalitions advocating a 
global perspective 



• public bulletin boards in libraries 
and other public offices 



• financial and business 

communities (especially those 
with international interests 



The Kick-off Event 



Use a Sign-up Sheet 

As people enter the room on the day of the screening, be sure to have them sign an attendance 
sheet, include columns for name, address and day and evening phone numbers, so that they can be 
contacted later when additional Africa events are held. 

Have Literature Available 

In order to get the educational process going, prepare a literature table with copies of the 
Introductory Guide to Africa and other Africa literature (books, newsletters, journals) on it. Distribute 
photocopies of the Africa Fact Sheet (on page 1 6) to the audience. 

Distribute Flyers 

Make up a flyer announcing the day, time and place of the first group session, as well as the 
telephone number of someone who can be contacted for more information about it. You might also 
want to include an enrollment coupon with space for name, address and phone numbers, which could 
be collected after the video or be sent in later by those who aren't ready to sign up on that night. 

Outline the Program and Answers Questions 

The organizer of the screening (or someone else) should describe the six-session study course to 
the audience once the film is shown. Give details as to when and where the first session will be held. It 
should be scheduled for a few weeks after the kick-off event. Explain that the goal of the course is not 
to indoctrinate participants with a particular point of view, but to provide them with an opportunity to 
read and discuss a variety of information representing various points of view on Africa in a supportive 
and relaxed atmosphere. Potential participants should be encouraged to participate so that they can 
become better informed on Africa, and ultimately more directly involved in related lobbying or public 
education efforts. 

After the course is outlined, volunteers should pass out sign-up flyers or index cards for anyone 
interested in signing up for the course. Those in attendance should also be asked to post flyers in 
appropriate spots to help get the word out that the course will be starting. 

Be sure to contact those who do sign up in advance to remind them of the first session and to 
encourage their attendance. It is important to get a least five people to commit themselves to the group 
(ten to twelve is ideal). One way to ensure attendance and to build group responsibility is to assign 
participants to make presentations or to bring refreshments. 




Program of Community Learning and Action 
about Africa 



Funded by USA for Africa and sponsored by the Unitarian Universalist Service 
Committee 

In Africa, millions of people suffer from poverty, hunger, unemployment and illiteracy. 
Millions of Americans also suffer from those problems. How are the underlying causes in both 
places similar? How are they related? 

In both Africa and the United States, people are organizing their communities to solve 
these problems and improve living conditions. Exploring the links between Africa and the 
United States can help us discover not only what we have in common, but also how we can 
work together in our interdependent world. 

The Unitarian Universalist Service Committee invites you to; 

• undertake a special kind of safari and learn about the African continent - its 
people, cultures, politics, and policies on health, agriculture, international debt, 
education, militarization, refugees, population 

• join a nationwide movement of concerned citizens learning more about U.S. 
involvement in Africa 

• explore global interdependence, and the links of your communities to Africa 

• act on racism and issues of concern in your own community (such as 
homelessness, poverty, AIDS, military aid, minority and women's rights) 

How do I join? 

Come see a short video from the "Consuming Hunger" series, which asks us to look at 
the U.S. television culture surrounding hunger and poverty in Africa. "Shaping the Image" 
shows how images of starving Africans became part of our television culture, and includes 
some criticism of the stereotyping by UUSC colleague James Oporia-Ekwaro. 

Screening Date: Place: Time: 



At the showing, you will learn some astounding facts about Africa, and meet other 
people interested in finding out more about Africa and how it relates to issues of concern in 
our own communities. 

If you can't come, but would like to be informed about Africa-related events in your 
area, contact: 



at 



(Telephone) 



See you there! 




i 



'Name) 



Africa Fact Sheet 

• Scientists report that genetic findings link every person now on earth to a common 
human ancestor — a woman, known as "Lucy," who lived in Africa 3 to 3.5 million 
years ago. 

• In 1323, Mansa Moussa, ruler of ^iali, traveled to Mecca in present-day Saudi Arabia 
with as many as 60,000 camels, each carrying a bag of gold dust. 

• Africa includes more than 1 ,000 ethnic groups speaking almost 2,000 separate 
Ifinguages . 

» Military spending is encouraged by sales and aid from the United States, China, France, 
Israel, and the Soviet Union. 

• Of the 24 African nations affected by famine in the past 5 years, 21 are under military 
rule. 

• Women perform as much as 80% of food production work in Africa, as well as most 
household work and child care; traditional development aid projects have bypassed 
them because they are considered consumers, not producers. 

• The African environment ranges from arid deserts and rolling plains to tropical rain 
forests to glacier-capped mountains. Throughout history, African peoples have adapted 
to all of these conditions. 

• Centuries before the discovery of the "new world", Africa had thriving cities that were 
centers of trade, scholarship, and technology. 

• African "griots" (village folk singers/historians) tell stories that have come down through 
their families for over seven centuries. 

• Africans were among the first people to learn how to write. They began by carving 
hieroglyphics — pictures on stone — and later inventing a form of alphabet. 

• 5 to 10 million people live as refugees in Africa. 

• Research and experience shov/ that providing education for women can reduce infant 
mortality and slow population growth rates, yet fewer than 50% of African girls go to 
primary school and fewer still continue on to secondary school. 

• By organizing cooperatives for food production, health care, and marketing, African 
women in many communities are becoming more independent and productive. 

• Africa has heavily influenced the rhythms and movements of American music and 
dance, and artworks such as those of Picasso and Mondrian. 

• Health conditions and health care are worse in Africa than in any other region in the 
world, with wide-ranging effects. For example, a Nigerian farmer may be incapacitated 
for 1 5-20 weeks of the year by malaria. Thus he may not produce enough food to 
support a family, even if all other conditions are favorable. 

• In international trade in the 1980s, the deck is stacked against Africa: total profits from 
African exports in 1982 were enough to pay for imports for 27 days. That leaves 338 
days of debt. 
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Session 1: Building Connections with Africa 

Goal: To introduce the participants to the program 



Activities: 

• Participants get to know each other and share their Africa-related interests and 
experiences. 

• They do a series of exercises to recognize basic connections bet\^'een communities in 
the United States and in Africa. 

• They read three short passages that identify the dominant themes of the study program. 

• They receive an overview of the study program. 

• They set the agenda and designate responsibilities for Session 2. 




Suggested Equipment and Materials: 

• enough copies of the Introductory Guide to Africa for all participants (otherwise there 
should be photocopies of the readings, mapping and connections exercises for all group 
participants) 

• easel and newsprint (or similar contraption) to mark down overview of program, 
participants' questions, responsibilities as needed 

• a pad of paper to write down people's names, addresses, and phone numbers 

• a notebook to compile list of Africa resources in the area 

• a table to display any Africa-related literature 

• a bulletin board to pin up a map of Africa, relevant articles and announcements 

• name tags, thumb tacks, scissors, tape 

• refreshments (preferably something of African origin) 
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Session Outline: 

1. Why are we here? (20 minutes) 

As they arrive, participants prepare name tags, pick up and pay for their copies of the 
Introductory Guide to Africa, and complete a sign-up sheet. Participants then share their interest 
in learning more about Africa. The group facilitator can stimulate discussion with questions 
such as: 

• What brings all of us together? 

• What Africa-related experiences or interests do you have? 

• What would you like to learn more about concerning Africa? 

• What preconceptions about Africa do we have in the U.S.? 

2. Mapping the African Continent (10 minutes) 

One of the first challenges in learning about Africa is to situate the continent on the world map. 
The facilitator introduces the mapping exercise on page 20. He or she also refers participants to 
the map of Africa on page 2 and the section with maps and basic data on all African countries 
in the Introductory Guide to Africa (pages 201-227). This information allows participants to 
identify individual countries as they encounter them during sessions and in ‘he readings. 

3. Our Common Struggle (1 0 minutes) 

Another step in learning about Africa is addressing our tendency to distance the continent from 
our daily lives here in the United States. There are key commonalities between the struggles 
within our own communities and those in Africa. Many of the dynamics of domestic struggles 
with poverty, health, and hunger are mirrored by those of families and communities on the 
African continent. The exercise on page 22 encourages participants to recognize these 
similarities. 

4. Why learn more about Africa? (30 minutes) 

Three short readings have been reprinted in Session 1 (pages 26-28) to introduce the major 
themes that will guide us throughout the program. 

• The first reading presents the conditions of injustice and violence against the innocent 
in Mozambique, Southern Africa. 

• The second passage highlights Africa from a historical perspective, and asks why the 
mainstream population in the U.S. is not informed about African history. 

• The final reading, a short passage by Zora Neale Hurston, evokes the theme of racism. 
Integral to this program is recognizing the importance of understanding domestic U.S. 
racism and the African American culture in learning about Africa. 

Questions for discussion after readings: Why ^<hould we learn more about Africa? How is this 
our moral responsibility? 
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Building Connections with Africa 



5. A program overview (1 0 minutes) 

The facilitator is encouraged to refer to the description of the program in the Introduction of this 
publication (page 4) in presenting this overview. 

6. On-going assignments for participants (10 minutes) 

A network of African resources exists in just about every region of the United States. Identifying 
this network over the course of this six-session program can be useful in providing information, 
eye-witness testimony, and concrete examples of Africa. The facilitator designates participants 
willing to: 

• compile a list of African resources in the area. This means keeping track of: 

1 ) people (African students, teachers, scholars, and others who have travelled and 
worked in Africa) 

2) the local network of African arts, culture, crafts, theater, film 

1) area organizations and coalitions (non-profit groups and businesses) that have 
agendas involving Africa 

4) the bookstores, libraries, universities, and colleges with journals, periodicals, 
books, literature, no.a-fiction, etc. on Africa 

• collect articles for a scrapbook on media coverage of Africa (clippings should be shaied 
on a bulletin board at each session). The messages a community receives about Africa 
can either reinforce stereotypes about life on the continent, or help break them and 
introduce a more empowering perception of the relationship of interdependence 
between Africa and the United States. (Please turn to page 24, Africa and the U.S. 

Media, for more information). 

• look for up-coming Africa-related events (speakers, movies, exhibits, festivals, etc .) 

There should be announcement time at every session. 

7. Setting the agenda for Session 2: Culture Connections (1 0 minutes) 

Before leaving, all participants should know what their rc'sponsibilities are. They should: 

• set a time, place and duration for Session 2 

• designate (a) facilitator(s) if necessary 

• assign reading of the overview of the articles for Session 2 to all participants. 

• designate participants responsible for reporting on certain readings, if all participants 
aren't able to read all the articles for Session 2 

• nominate person(s) who will bring African-style refreshments (see pages 2,3 3-2 T'T "A 
Taste of Africa," for selected recipes) to the next meeting 

• those who have cultural items from Africa should bring them to the next meeting, and 
l)e prepared to talk about them 
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Activities and Readings for Session 1 



Mapping the African Continent 

Most of us are familiar with the world map known as the Mercator Projection — this is the 
same map we had hanging on classroom walls in school as we were growing up. It was developed in 
the 1600s to provide European sailors with a clearer perception of navigational distances. The Mercator 
Projection, however, fails to accurately portray the size and proportions of the various land masses on 
our planet. It wasn't until the early 1970s that the Peters Projection was developed, and is now being 
popularized. Its advantage is that it accurately reflects the size and proportions of the continents. 

Compare the two maps on page 21 . The most striking transformation is apparent when you look 
at Africa. The Mercator Projection, which was developed by a German, is strikingly Eurocentric — 
Europe (at 1 ,878,41 7 square miles) appears almost as large as Africa (1 1 ,700,000 square miles). 
Meanwhile, the Peters Projection, also developed by a German, shows us a Europe and a United States 
(at 3,670,245 square miles) that have shrunken considerably and focuses our attention on the so-called 
"Third World". Africa takes up the full center of the map. 

Suggested activity: 

If not all group members have their own copies of the Introductory Guide to Africa, the 
facilitator distributes copies of the maps, and ask for reactions from the gf oup. 

Questions such as these can stimulate group discussion: 

• The introduction of the Peters Projection has not been without controversy. Why? 

• If you were to host a conference highlighting the United States as a world trade or 
military power, which map would you be most likely to use? Why? 

• In your mind, what does the continued use of the Mercator Projection in portraying the 
world imply? 

• VMiat would the wide-spicad adoption of the Peters Projection mean for our geography 
and world history classes? 
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Building Connections with Africa 



Mapping Exercise 




Peters Projection 



Session 1 



U.S.-African Connections: Our Common Struggle 

There are similarities between the conditions of poverty and hunger in the United States and in 
African countries. On a rotating basis, participants read the following quotes and guess where it 
happened. You might be surprised. .Answers are on the next page. 

A. "No food was in the house. The babies had no milk; two were crying as several of the older 
children tried to console them. 'These people are starving,' the local guide told the doctors. The 
parents had not eaten for two days. The children had eaten some dried beans the previous 
evening." 

B. "Julieta was pregnant, her eighth pregnancy, since she had already had seven children. Her 
husband was a track layer for the railways, but his earnings were insufficient to support his 
family so Julieta worked in exchange for food (sugar, flour, salt)." 

C. "The majority of my patients wander all over ... working the crops. They have no education 
and poor conditions. They are hungry. Our people have become human garbage. They are 
damned. I am told that elephants don't die of disease; they die of starvation when their teeth fall 
out. That is the same thing that happens to my patients." 

D. '"... we are lodged in these bungalow rooms. There is hardly any space. There are too many 
people, and one room is not enough for a large family... We do have tap water, but it should be 
improved. There is only one faucet — 300 yards away — for more than twenty families. We 
should have a better water supply and toilets.'" 

E. "At the feeding center, 'we got 1 ,700 clients,' la worker] explained, 'and many of them walk 
ten miles or more to get here.'" 

F. "She's curled up in ... a torn sweater on a mattress with no sheet ... A week later I stop by to 
visit. She's in the same position: drowsy and withdrawn ... Her children, scattered like wilted 
weeds around her on the floor, don't talk or play or move around or interrupt." 

G. "We had to leave because we were poor, and there was no money to pay the taxes. We left our 
young children, and when we returned they were grown, with beards, and some were dead. 
Today all our sons are Igonel. Only the old people remain, and they have little strength for 
farming. All our households have been destroyed." 

H. "Widowed several years before, left without income,and with only a few possessions, this 
woman had settled her family of three children near a one-room wooden schoolhouse... The 
woman's only earnings were those she received from time to time in payment for cleaning the 
school." 
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Building Connections with Africa 



Where did this happen? (from previous page) 

A. Mississippi, USA (from Hunger in America, 1985) 

B. Mozambique (from Lina Magaia, Dumba Nengue: Run for Your Life. New Jersey: Africa World 
Press, Inc. 1988) 

C. Texas, USA (from Hunger in America, 1985) 

D. Kenya (from Perdita Huston, Third World Women Speak Out . New York: Praeger Publishers. 
1979) 

E. Ohio, USA (from Hunger Reaches Blue Collar America, 1987) 

E. New York City, USA (from Jonathan Kozol's Rachel and her Children, 1 988) 

G. Senegal (from Oxfam America's Facts for Action #11) 

H. Sudan (from Perdita Huston, Third World Women Speak Out. New York: Praeger Publishers. 
1979.) 

♦Adapted from "U.S. and Third World Poverty: Making the Connections," a Tools for Peace And Justice 
campaign sheet produced by Oxfam America. 
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Africa in the U.S. Media 

A constant theme of this program is looking at the portrayal of Africa in the media, ^or 
example, the vid30 used as the program's kick-off event asks participants to question the stereotypes 
inherent in the television image of the starving African. 

The messages a community receives about Africa can either reinforce stereotypes about life on 
the continent, or help break them and introduce a more empowering perception of the relationship of 
interdependence between Africa and the United States. While most of us are familiar with growing U.S. 
dependency on foreign markets, economic relationships with Africa tend to remain obscure. Yet Africa 
may be key to a U.S. local economy or business. 

All of us can have access to the media through contacts (press, radio, and television) as well as 
corporations and organizations that interact with Africa. Articles that explain connections with Africa 
have a special impact — the key being a local angle in writing the article. Polls have shown that most 
Americans read what are called "small" newspapers (1,394 of the 1,645 papers in the U.S. have a 
circulation below 50,000). Therefore, the closer the story is to Tulsa, Hattiesburg, Eureka, etc., the 
bigger the play among the readership. 

Readers do play a role in what is printed in these papers — for example, in ethnic communities 
that are mostly African American, the coverage of Africa is much higher. Still, most Americans don't 
see how Africa can affect them. Our challenge is to show that it does! 

Activity 

As an on-going assignment within the scope of this program, all participants should clip Africa- 
related articles from local papers and other news sources to keep in a group scrapbook. 

Beyond this, certain participants in the group are designated to identify the Africa-related media 
network in their area. Perhaps it's easiest to make one person responsible for identifying newspapers, 
another for local radio, another for local television, etc. Each person will record the findings on the 
local media network and its coverage of Africa. They will report back to the group during each session. 

The findings by the group can help initiate a "reeducation"campaign in your area. The 
worksheet on the following page is designed to guide those group members responsible for collecting 
information. 
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Worksheet: Our area's media coverage of Africa 

1 . what are the main newspapers, magazines, television, and radio stations in my community? 

newspapers: 

magazines: 

television: 

radio: 

2. What percentage of space/time do they devote to international issues? 

newspapers: 

magazines: 

television: 

radio: 

3. What kind of Africa coverage do they have? 

newspapers: 

magazines: 

television: 

radio: 

4. Do these media cover mostly peace/conflict, trade/economy, politics/government, energy/research, 
human interest, or ecology/environment issues? 

newspapers: 

magazines: 

television: 

radio: 

5. Who are the people responsible for the coverage on African issues? 

newspapers: 

magazines: 

television: 

radio: 

b. What are the main organizations and corporations with African interests in my area? What image of 
Africa do they portray? Who are the people responsible in their public affairs offices? 

(adapted from: Massachusetts and the World: An Activity and Resource Rook by Paul T. Mulloy. I lifts 
University, Medford, MA, 1982.) 
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Article 1 : from Dumba Nengue: Run for Your Life: Peasant Tales of Tragedy in Mozambique by 

Lina Magaia. 



have four children. One of 
them was brought to me by fate, as a result of action by 
the bandidos annados.* I gave binh to three. 

When I reached home on May 23, 1985, the little 
ones, as always, ran towards me to greet me. I said 
hello to them automatically, without feeling. They 
stood motionless, not understanding, One of them 
asked me what was wrong. It was around three in the 
afternoon. 

I didn't answ'er. I went into the house and threw 
myself on the bed in tears. My eight-year-o’d came to 
talk to me and pressed me as to why I w as ci ;ing. I told 
him: 

"Today I saw Sonyka killed by a bullet in the chest, 
my son." 

"But isn't Sonyka there outside?" he asked, astonished 

"Yes, our Sonyka is outside. The bandits killed a 
child even smaller than Sonyka ..." 

At this point Sonyka came into the room yelling, 
"Mama, what did you bring us from Maputo?" 

"I brought tangerines. They’re in the car. Go and get 
them." 

They all ran out but soon came back, and it was the 
son I had been brought by fate who said to me. 
"Mama, the tangerines are covered in blood Look at 
the bag. Mama. ” 

"Wash them and eat," I replied, 

"Whose blood is it, Mama'^ The ear is covered in 
blood," said my eight-vear-old. 

"Ask uncle Caetano to wash the car out, ” 

It was only then that 1 realized how' much blood had 
been spilled in the car. Blood of that pretty \ oung girl 
in her red skin. Blood ot that child whom I had 
wrapped in my black blouse, a blouse that I could 
never bear to wear again. It was the blood of the 
children of Mozambique. Blood spilling from the 
w'ounds cut in their bodies by the knives and bayonets 
wielded by sons of Mozambique who have been sold 
out to the enemies of Mozambique. Sold to the 
enemies of the peace of Mozambicans. But sold in 
exhange for what^ 

What greed, what promises, w'hat drugs could trans- 
form children of the same womb into destroyers, 
"brain-smashers," people who could set fire to their 
own brothers and sisters? 

I wanted to understand. I wanted to see an armed 
bandit, to know and understand hn.. I had heard 
many stories. But I thought they must be agger ated. 
I couldn't believe that people could do the th ngs I had 
heard about. There were the massacres of Wiriamu, 
Inhaminga, Nyasonia.* but I told myself that perhaps 
they were possible because they were done by colonial- 
ists and others who were strangers to this land. But 
these are the sons of Manhiva, Inhambane, Sofala . . ** 
of Mozambique? 

And I saw’ my children crushed, disembow elled, rent 
with bayonets or their heads blown open by a burst 
from a machine-gun, 
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And I heard it being said that there was civil war in 
Mozambique. Civil war!? What is civil war? Wars, 
whether civil or not, are waged between armed con- 
tingents. That's not what’s happening in Mozambique. 
There’s no civil war in Mozambique. In Mozambique 
there is genocide perpetrated by armed men against 
defenseless populations. Against peasants. It is the 
same as what was done by scientific means against 
millions in the forties under Hitler’s command and 
what the world condemned. Yes! That'sit.Theexcuses 
and the tactics differ but the results and the victims are 
the same. There is no civil w’ar in Mozambique. 

It was reported from Malawi on October 13, 1986 
that RENAMO*** "resisters" had taken towns in the 
center of Mozambique. At the same time it was 
reported that more than fony thousand people had 
sought refuge in Malawian territoiy,**** Refuge from 
what? What are they afraid of? Why do they run away 
when the "liberator" occupies the land where they 
were living and producing? For love of this "liberator"? 
In trust and hope of the benefit the occupation will 
bring them? Why do they run away? Isn’t it a clear 
demonstration of rejection of those murderers? 

Some people spend a great deal of money and 
material and human resources to spread the idea of a 
civil war in Mozambique. People who do this are 
either naive or misinformed as to what is really 
happening assuming that they have any good intention. 
Or they are the promoters of the killings that are 
taking place in our country, an independent and 
sovereign countr>. In other words, they are supponing 
the aggression. 

The events recounted here are not the invention of a 
sick mind with a taste for the macabre. There was no 
attempt to choose the most dramatic stories, 'jid 
there are many, many more, some of them much 
worse. But how’ can we find out about them when the 
\ictims are illiterate, and have no access to micro- 
phones or other technology’ to report their day-to-day 
existence? 

Under cover of night the killers, who are infiltrated 
by our enemies, are leaiing the flesh of Mozambique 
into shreds 

Lma Magaia 



*Ha>nhLius unnatius is Poilu^ufsf li*i ai nifd baiidiis 7 iifv at c also 
calk'd 



*Thc fust twu aic localiuns in ssfikh unainii'il Mu/anihuan 
pi’asdnis NAcrt massacred bs special Iniccs ul the cnUmuil arms 
The Riiudesi.m anns svas responsible lor the laiier m sshicli 
[lundieds of Zitnbabss eati tetu^ees as ssell as Mo/ambican 
eili/eiis died 

" IrifuUTibane and Stdala ate po s itues and Manliisa is a lucaliK 
in soulliern Mu/ambique 

•••Rt'.NA.MO is tfie Poriugiiese avtonstn lot the M\R 

••**Sesetal butulted ihoiisatul Mn/ainbuans lied to .M.dassi, 
Zambia and Zimbabsse 
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Article 2; from Through African Eyes by Leon E. Clark. 

Since the beginning, Africans have compiled a long list of 
accomplishments and made an impressive number of contri- 
butions to human history. The Western world, however, has 
not always recognized these contributions. For centuries, 
Africa was thought of as the “dark continent,” a land of 
primitive people with little or no history worth studying. 
Today, we realize that the real “darkness” was in our own 
minds, in our ignorance of Africa. This recent awakening has 
taught us a number of facts about Africa that should give us 
cause for some humility: 

— Centuries before the discovery of the “new world,” 
Africa had thriving cities that were centers of trade and 
technology. 

— As early as the 14th century Africa had centers of 
learning at Timbuktu and Jenne that drew scholars and 
theologians from throughout the Muslim world. 

— During the Middle Ages, when justice throughout 
much of the world was determined by the sword, great 
kingdoms in Africa had courts of law. 

— When the Normans invaded a little-known island 
c alled England in 1066 ad, they could muster an army of only 
15,000 soldiers. In the same year, the West African state of 
Ghana could put 200,000 warriors in the field. 

— When the Arabs invaded Europe in the 8th century ad, 
they were able to push all the Way through Spain into France. 
When they invaded West Africa, they were stopped in their 
tracks. 

—When most Europeans were still pagans, in the 4th 
century ad., the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia (then called 
Aksum) was a center of Christianity and could claim to be the 
oldest Christian empire in the world; its stone churches, built 
in the 12th century, are among the wonders of the world. 

These random facts illustrate only a small part of Africa's 
rich history. There are many more facts that might be 
mentioned, and still others that might not strike Westerners as 
significant but are nonetheless important. After all, Africans 
might consider the development of peaceful societies more 
significant than the development of great armies. They might 
consider the preservation of African religions more significant 
than the adoption of Christianity. In short, Africans might 
have thc-ir own idea of what constitutes an imfjortant history. 

But no matter what standards we use, African history 
stands as an important pillar in the structure of human 
dc’velopment. Why, then did the West fail to apprec iate the 
significance of .Vfrican history for so long? 
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Article 3: from "How it Feels to be Colored Me." in / Love Myself When I am Laughing... by Zora 

Neale Hurston. 



Someone is always at my elbow reminding me that I am the grand- 
daughter of slaves. It fails to register depression with me. Slavery is sixty 
years in the past. The operation was successful and the patient is doing 
welK thank you. The terrible struggle that made me an American out of a 
potential slave said “On the line!" The Reconstruction said “Get set!"; 
and the generation before said “Go!" 1 am off to a flying stan and 1 must 
not halt in the stretch to look behind and weep. Slavery is the price 1 paid 
for civilization, and the choice was not with me. It is a bully adventure 
and wonh all that 1 have paid through my ancestors for it. No one on 
earth ever had ^ greater chance for glory. The world to be won and 
nothing to be lost. It is thrilling to think — to know that for any act of 
mine, 1 shall get twice as much praise or twice as much blame. It is quite 
exciting to hold the center of the national stage, with the spectators not 
knowing whether to laugh or to weep 

The position of my white neighbor is much more difficult. No brown 
specter pulls up a chair beside me when I sit down to eat. No dark ghost 
thrusts its leg against mine in bed. The game of keeping what one has is 
never so exciting as the game of getting. 







Session 2: Culture Connections 

Goal: To establish greater awareness among participants of the connections between the U.S. 
and Africa on the basis of race and culture. 

Session Length: approximately 2 hours, 15 minutes. 

Activities: 

• Participants share objects of African cultural interest and discuss the value of the arts as 
a means of preserving cultural values. 

• They recognize that a history based on racism lies at the root of the U.S. relationship 
with Africa. 

• They observe how African and African American culture has maintained its strength and 
resilience. 

• They discuss readings on the common struggles of Africans and African Americans 
against racism and cultural oppression. 

• They announce up-coming Africa-related events; share findings on the Africa resource 
network in the local area. 

• They set the agenda and designate responsibilities for Session 3. 

Suggested Equipment and Materials: 

• African cultural visuals and foods brought by participants 

• easel and newsprint to mark participants' questions, responsibilities 

• copies of participants' names, addresses, and phone numbers to distribute to group 

• a table to display any Africa-related literature 

• a bulletin board to pin up a map of Africa, relevant articles and announcements 

• thumb tacks, scissors, tape 

• music cassettes to compare traditional sounds from West Africa (e.g., Ali Farka ToLirf', 

Zani Diabat6) with the U.S. blues (e.g., Hound Dog Taylor, john Lee Hooker, Flowling 
Wolf) 

• video cassette player 
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Recommended Videos (to be shown either before or after the session): 

How Open the Doori: Afro-Americans' Experience in Unitarian Universalism. 

This video is a historical overview of the role of the African American in the Unitarian 
Universalist movement, and looks at some of the factors that encourage and discourage African 
Americans from joining the Unitarian Universalist Church. The video is primarily for Unitarian 
Universalist audiences. (35 minutes) 

Available from UUSC's Citizen Action Department, 78 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02108 , 

(617) 742-2120; or from the Unitarian Universalist Associations Adult Programs Council, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, MA 02108 (61 7) 742-2100. 

A.F.R.I.C.A. 

This is a short, dynamic rap song about Southern Africa performed by the Stetsasonic youth 
group, particularly good for capturing the attention of younger audiences interested in Southern Africa. 
(10 minutes) 

Available from UUSC's Citizen Action Department, 78 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02108, 

(617) 742-2120. 

Session Outline: 

1. A mini-celebration of culture and the arts (20 minutes): 

Activity: Share the stories behind the African cultural items participants brought to the 
session, as well as reactions to the food and the Kenyan Proverbs (Article 1 ). What do 
we learn about African values from art and culture? Do similar crafts, foods, proverbs 
exist in the United States? 

Discussion: Oral literature plays an important role in African society (article 2: The Story 
of the Mouse is a typical example). What place does this type of literature have within 
the different ethnic groups found in your own community? Discuss the different 
functions of oral literature in your own cultural backgrounds. 

Brainstorming Exercise: Draw up a list of African cultural events that have occurred in 
your area. Where might there be room to create more opportunities for public exposure 
to various African arts? 

2. Discussion of the Readings 

• Racism and the Resilience of African Culture (30 minutes): 

Two readings (articles 3 and 4) familiarize us with the trans-Atlantic slave trade 
and its continued impact on African Americans today. Besides being an extreme 
form of racism and exploitation of man by man, slavery was also an attempt to 
eradicate the identity and cultural value system of peoples of African origin. A 
history baseu on racism, therefore, is at the root of our relationship to Africa as 
Americans in a white Caucasian-dominated society. Without recognizing that 
root and the ways it has been perpetuated through the centuries into today, it 
will corrode our efforts to collectively build meaningful connections as 
Americans with Africans and within our own society. 
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Questions: Do participants agree with the above statements? Why or why not? 

Discussion: Racism is the presence of race prejudice together with power 
exerted to maintain the prejudice. This is a commonly accepted definition of 
racism. Using this definition, list the factors contributing to racism as 
participants think it is being manifested in respect to non-white communities in 
our society today. Then list the factors that participants feel combat racism. 

What conclusions can you draw from these lists? What role(s) do(es) culture 
play in this analysis? 

Listening Exercise: Play selections from West African and African American 
music. Compare the styles and the emotions evoked by the sounds. Think of 
other African American cultural characteristics that can be traced to Africa. 

• The common struggle against racism: readings by Africans and African Americans 
(articles 5-9) (20 minutes) 

Discussion: Recently, prominent U.S black leaders officially advocated the use 
of "African American" to refer to people of African origin in the United States — 
a term Rev. Jesse Jackson says has "cultural integrity". What does such a change 
in terminology imply? How does this fit with the ideals of Pan- and Trans- 
Africanism? 

• Follow-up activities for issues raised by the readings (30 minutes): 

Ask a resource person knowledgeable about South Africa and the apartheid 
regime to describe the factors contributing to cultural oppression in their 
country. Consider the parallels, if any, that participants can draw between these 
conditions in South Africa and factors marginalizing ethnic minorities in the 
United States. 

3. Updates on the local Africa resource network (10 minutes) 

The facilitator asks participants to announce: 

• progress on the list of African resources in the area (people; local network of African 
arts; area organizations and coalitions; and relevant libraries and resource centers). 

• recent articles and media coverage on Africa (place clippings on a bulletin board ). 

• up-coming Africa-related events (speakers, movies, exhibits, festivals, etc.) 

4. Setting the agenda for Session 3: Economic Connections (10 minutes) 

Before leaving, all participants should know what their responsibilities are. They should: 

• all have copies of the participants contact list 

• set a time, place and duration for Session 3 

• designate (a) facilitator(s) if necessary 

• assign reading of the overview of the articles for Session 3 to all participants. 

• designate participants responsible for reporting on certain readings, if all participants 
aren't able to read all the articles for Session 2 

• nominate person(s) who will bring African-style refreshments to the next meeting 

• as homework, identify 5-10 commodities of African origin in home's or loc al stores 
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Overview of the Readings for Session 2: Culture Connections 



For people in the United States, African 
culture brings to mind much that has become 
part of our everyday life. The jazz, blues, 
modern reggae, or popularized African music on 
the radio, clothes and fashionable African 
jewelry, the number of African restaurants that 
have emerged in U.S. cities everywhere, news 
about Africa on television all attest to the 
influence of African culture on American life. 
Hand in hand with the celebration of the culture 
of Africa and its diaspora, runs a constant theme 
of cultural oppression and racism that has 
defined the historical ties between the U.S. and 
the African continent. 

The wealth of artistic expression that can be 
traced to Africa should come as no surprise 
when you stop to consider the continent's 
diversity and the spread of its peoples throughout 
the world. Africa is made up of over 50 nations, 
more than 1,000 ethnic groups, and almost 
2,000 separate languages. Keeping this in mind, 
the articles selected for reading below can only 
serve as a small introduction to Africa's cultural 
and aesthetic diversity. 

As with any society and its language, an 
African language is intimately related to the 
identity, integrity and survival of the culture it 
represents: those who command its nuances, 
idioms, and proverbs (often the elders, story- 
tellers) are highly regarded within a community. 
Proverbs work as a creative mechanism for 
securing ties between past and present. Some 
Kenyan proverbs and a short "lesson" in the 
widely-spoken East African language, Swahili, 
set the tone for this chapter (article 1 ). 
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A Fulani tale originally passed on by word of 
mouth (article 2), establishes the importance of 
oral literature as a wa., to preserve history and 
express human values beyond everyday life. 
Written down by Malum Amadu, this story 
follows the traditional model of African folktales 
where animals prove far wiser than p>eople. To 
preserve the story, and the handmade paper on 
which he had written it, Amadu stored the 
manuscript among some Arabic texts and other 
valuable papers inside a huge bundle of cloth. 

He extracted the manuscript from the bundle on 
a rainy night in Cameroon's Central Highlands 
and presented it to the book's author. 

Article 3 introduces the reader to the slave 
trade, a period that forever marked the 
relationship between the U.S. and Africa. 
Between the 1440s and 1870s, up to 20 million 
Africans were uprooted from their homeland. 
Most were transported to the Americas. As with 
most heinous crimes against humanity, the 
voices of the true heroes and heroines of these 
four centuries were blotted out. This forces us, as 
students of history today, to focus our attention 
on the very exceptional cases of slaves who won 
their freedom and were able to tell their story In 
an excerpt from a book entitled Prince Among 
Slaves, we learn how Ibrahima, a Muslim prince 
captured by the Mandinka people of Naini-Maru 
(in what is now known as the Gambia), was sold 
into slavery and crossed the Atlantic in 1 788. 
Through a series of coincidences, Ibrahima was 
able to plead his case in the United States, and, 
after years of slavery on a tobacco plantation, 
returned to Africa shortly before his death in 
1829. 

Alex Haley's landmark book Roots, 
popularized by the television series, takes the 
reader on the same journey in reverse from the 
United States across the Atlantic Ocean to 
Africa. The book traces the author's ancestry 
back prior to slavery to his family's village in the* 
Gambia. Haley's travels through the generations 
of his family in many ways revolutionized 
African American thinking about their heritage. 
More than any other contemporary book, it led 
African Americans to value their cultural linkage' 
to Africa. Airing of the television series in many 
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African nations has stretched the Roots legacy far 
beyond the borders of the United States. Bernard 
Makhosezwe Magubane's recent volunne The 
Ties that Bind (article 4) tells us of the impact of 
Roots. 

Over the course of generations, maintaining 
a connection with Africa has been deeply 
ingrained in the minds of many African 
Americans in the U.S. As African states sought 
independence in the 1950s and 1960s, African 
Americans, including W.E.B. DuBois and 
Malcolm X, called for unification of all people of 
African descent. This movement, called Pan- 
Africanism, was the driving force in the 
establishment on May 26, 1 963 of the present- 
day Organization of African Unity (OAU) in 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Pan-Africanism is being 
redefined into Trans-Africanism, subject of 
article 5, "The African Diaspora and the 
Contemporary World". 

After generations, a distinct African 
American tradition has developed in the I nited 
States; likewise, cultural traditions iii Africa 
continue to evolve. Yet some constants remain. 
The significant body of readily available 
literature and poetry by both Africans and 
African Americans reveals parallels in the choice 
of topics and literary styles. Such constants, also 
reflected in other art forms, demonstrate the 
ultimate triumph of African cultural traditions. 

A passage from Maya Angelou's All Cod's 
Children Need Traveling Shoes (article 6) 
portrays some of the expectations of African 
Americans who have settled in Ghana as part of 
the "back to Africa" movement. A short poem by 
Alice Walker (article 7) exposes some of the 
tension and ambivalence of the African 
American living in a society founded u[ion the 
white European value-based ideals of 
assimilation and egalitarianism. 

According to Wole Soyinka, Africa's first 
recipient of the Nobel Prize for Literature, artists 
play a crucial role in advocating issues that affect 
their culture and society. By virtue of his craft, 
says Soyinka, the writer "feels the whole burden 
of the world on his shoulders" in dealing with 
contemporary African issues such as cultural 
l)oycotts, African feminism, and the need for 
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solidarity in relations between Africans and 
African Americans. 

Many African authors, actors, artists and 
musicians — Chinua Achebe, Miriam Makeba, 
Hugh Masekela, and King Sunny Ad6 to mention 
a few — have had a profound influence in the 
United States. Article 9 tells how the musical 
"Sarafina!," performed by and about school 
children from South Africa, has taken Broadway 
by storm. The spirit of resistance is most 
captured by the show's use of "mbcqanga", the 
music and dance style originating in South 
African townships. 

Much remains unsaid in this brief selection 
of readings — there's no mention of African 
communities in the U.S., the influence of African 
art and sculpture on Western artists, the spread 
of the African story-telling traditions, languages, 
and religious practices throughout the Americas, 
or the effects of the "brain drain" of talented 
Africans who resettle in other parts of the world. 
Nevertheless, issues raised by these readings 
should stimulate thinking about the rich, resilitmt 
tradition of African culture. 
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"Proverbs from Ke''ya" and "Say it in Swahili" from Your World: An International Paper for 
Young People. 



PROVERBS 

From Kenya 



Seeing ie different from 
being tokL 

Much §Hene» hee e mighty noiee. 



A little path is sometimes the one 
that leads you to the main road. 



Do not say the first thing that 
comes to your mind. 



He who is unable to dance says 
that the yard is atony. 



There is no phrase without a 
double meaning. 



He who reoeires a gift does 
not measure. 



Thunder is not yet rain. 

Soon found soon lost 

Abeenee makes the heart forget 

Good m fil et is khoem at 
the harve st 

Tettdng with one an ot her is loving 
one attolher. 

Virtue is better than rrealth. 




ENGLISH 


SWAHILI 


PRONUNCIATION 


Hello 


Jambo 


Jahm>bo 


Goodbye 


Kwaheri 


kwah-hay-ree 


Please 


Tafadhali 


tah-tah>«ahl-ee 


Thank You 


Ahsante 


ah-sahn-lee 


We are friends 


Tuko rafiki 


too-koh rah-fee-kee 
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Article 2: "The Story of the Mouse," 

From Amadou's Bundle by Malam Amadu. 

Osi: DAY, a very largo snake came and crawled about in 
the village between the sarcs. The people gathered 
together in a crowd and wanted to kill it; but a young 
man, whose father had died and left him three slaves, 
pleaded that it should not be killed. The people told him 
tlut they would only leave the snake in peace it he gave 
them one of his slaves. 

‘Then leave it alone,’ he said, and gave them one of his 
slaves. 

Another day, some children caught a hawk. The young 
man pleaded with tliem ,:o set it free, and gave them his 
second slave. They freed the hawk and it flew away. 
When the people caught a mouse, the young man took 
his remaining, very small slave-girl and gave her to them 
to let the mouse They set it free and the mouse ran 
away. 

From that day, the people tliought the young man was 
mad. He took his spear and walked away into the 
wilderness. After some time, he became tired and sat 
dow’n uiider a tree, just off the path. Suddenly, he heard 
something that sounded like the roaring of the wind from 
far, far away; and slowly, slowly a huge snake came 
crawling towards him. In front ot the young man, she 
curled licrself into three large coils and her wattles 
glowed as rod as fire. She looked at him, he !o )kcd at 
her. Then she uncoiled herself and slowly, slowly crawled 
away. 

The young man got up and went on his way. After a 
few steps, he met another youth sitting cjuite by himselt 
next to tile patL 

‘Where arc you going?’ asked the youth. 

T am going to seek my fortune,’ answered the young 
man. 

‘Whilst you were resting over tliere, did you see 
anybody?’ 

‘1 met a snake,* replied the young man. 

‘That was I,’ said the youth. T am the snake that made 
the people gather together, in order to kill me; but you 
said, “Don’t kill her,” Come with me! One good turn 
deserves another,* 

The young man followed t!ic snake, and when they 
came to an ant-hill the snake said: ‘Hold on to my feet; 
don’t be afraid.* 

Tlic young man held on to the snake, and they crawled 
through a hole in the ant-hill. At last they came to a large 
tawn. The guards at the gates did not want to let them 
pass, but the snake drove them away, and went with the 
yoeng man into the town and straight to the palace of the 
Lami’do. 

After they had saluted the ruler, the snake said to him: 
‘When the people wanted to kill mo, this young man 
bcught my freedom.’ Ihe Lami’do replied that they 
w:rc his guests, and they were well looked alter. 



Seven days the young man stayed in that town; 
then he said that he felt restless and wai ^ J to go 
home. 

‘If we go ;o the Lami’do,* said the snake, ‘he will olfer 
you many wonderful presents. Don’t accept them. Ask 
only for the ring on his thumb.* 

The young man went and took leave of the Lami'do, 
who offered him thousands upon thousands of beautiful 
presents, in fact the whole world. But the yoiuig man 
refused. 

‘I don’t want all that,* he said, ‘only the ring on your 
thumb.’ 

The king replied: ‘But that is such a little thing.* 

Tlie young man’s only reply was ‘Mhin.* So the 
Lami’do took oftTiis ring ar.d gave it to him. 

The snake and the young man left together, hut the 
snake only went with him as far as the spot on the path 
where they had previously met. Before they said good- 
bye to each other, the snake said: ‘When you reach your 
sale, everything you ever wiTicd tor in your hie will be 
there.’ 

And this was all iruc. When the young man reached 
home, he found cvcr)*thing in the world, everything he 
had ever wanted; it was all there in his sarc. 

'I hc young man married, but tlic motiicr of his wife 
was a sorceress and was not allowed to live in the village. 

1 i'T saie was on the other side of tl;C river. One day, she 
vaid to her dauglitcr; ‘Get me your luishand’s ring.’ 

’I he daughter, the wife cd'thc yioung man, took pepper 
and rubbed it in her eyes so that she couid wce['> without 
reason. The young man triedi to amdor: Iiis wile, bin s!ie 
said iliat all she wanted was the ring on his linger. At last 
I'.e took the ring oH his finger and gave it to her. 

She kept it for some time and later g^ave it ti^ lier lover, 
u.limg him to take it to her mother on the other side ot 
tlic river. The lover took it to tlie mother and she became 
rich, hut the wealth ot the young man left hum. His wile 
left him and returned to her mother on the other side ot 
tlie river. 

Poverty came to the young man. He had nothing left 
at all. He took his staff and walked away once more into 
the w'ilJcrncss. Suddenly, the hawk came to him and said: 
‘Come with me, my friend; I will help you. You once did 
me a good turn.* 

The young man followed the hawk to the hole of the 
mouse. There the haw’k called; ‘Crawl out!’ 

When the mouse came out, the hawk took it in his 
beak and Hew away wuth it to the sarc ot the n. other of 
the young man’s wife. There, he dropped the mouse. The 
mouse gnawed a hole in the pot where the mother kept 
the ring, took the ring up in his mouth, and crawled out 
again. Then the haw’k picked up the mouse, flew' aw’ay 
and dropped it at the feet of the young man. The mouse 
spat out the ring and returned it to him. They said good- 
bye to each other, arnl the young man w\Mit home. There 
all the wealth lie had lost came back to him. 
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Article 3: from Prince Among Slaves by Terry Alford. 

On Jtnutry 30, 1788, Captain Nevin let tail on the Africa for 
the Gambia. The mouth of the river was usually reached in \tu 
than thirty days. After paying a customary toll at Jullure, it took 
another week to ride iht tides upriver to Niani-Maru. The Africa 
reached this place about the first week in March. 

Niani-Maru was a Mandinka village of several hundred houses 
on the Gambia’s north bank. A map of the period contains this 
inscription from Harry Gandy of Bristol: ’’Yanimaroo is a 
deli^tful country abounding with provisions . . . [and] inhabited 
with honest, hospitable people; their houses are provided with 
various kinds of household furniture, etc.” This place had become 
wealthy through the taxing of caravans and the slave trading 
that had thrived since the i6oos. Mandinka cultivaton and 
traders had resided here for centuries. They were a ull and 
slender people, black, active, and warlike. The mansa, or king, of 
Lower Niani, ci which Niani-Maru was the chief town, lived in a 
nearby town. With his permission Heatley and two other Euro- 
peans maintained establishments dealing in slaves, ivory, wax, 
and a little gold. 

To Heatley’s eyes, Ibrahima and the remnants of his war party, 
appearing from the hot lowlands south of Niani-Maru, would 
have looked similar to groups he had seen many tiroes before. 
*They come down in large bodies, tied together by the neck,” he 
wrote, ^perhaps loaded and whipped along the same as a hori>e.” 
With fifty of his command Ibrahima was soon purchased by Cap- 
tain Nevin. ”The nature of the slave service in the West Indies, 
being chiefly field labor,'* Barnes wrote at this time, “requires for 
the immediate interest of the planter a greater number of males.” 
Nevin shopped accordingly. Ibrahima could see that for every 
four men brought on the Africa, there were only two women and 
one child. The men were clamped in irons immediately (“We 
should thtnV it very dangerous otherwise,” Heatley noted) and 
taken below. Bulkheads separated them from the boys abast the 
mainmast and pumps. Several dozen women were put aftward 
between the boys and the ship's square stern. In the tew to Ibra- 
hima's front was the “hospital,” an isolation room for anyone 
developing fever. Precise figures are lacking, but it appears about 
165 or 170 Africans were crowded below deck. Captain Nevin 
also stowed in 456 pounds of beeswax and twenty-three ivory 
tusks. 

Heatley said it was quite common for incoming captives not to 
understand each other and not to know the full extent of what was 
taking place. Ibrahima, who was fluent in Mandinka, knew pre- 
cisely what was going on. While it did not lessen his alarm at his 
fau, it meant he knew what the fate wu. The time passed with 
Dr. Cox had made him familiar with whites, and he was no doubt 
less afraid of them than were many other people in the interior. 

But of help, there was none. Although there were Muslims in 
Lower Niani who might have been expected to save Ibrahima, 
political and cultural considerations bade otherwise. And the 
Fulbe here, divided by dialect, caste, and religion, showed little 
intergroup feeling as well. Rese.ve— even hostility-between them 
was common. There was nothing at Niani-Maru for Ibrahima but 
the tow that pulled him on. 

After a rapid loading, the Africa began downstream in mid- 
March. The bamboo and swamps of Niani were soon succeeded 
by mangrove thickets so inpenetrable that the banks were hidden 
from view. Salt water was encountered a hundred miles up the 
river at Elephant Island, and the country became flatter and more 
monotonous each mile. Villages of cane huts alone appeared. At 
last, the ship cane to the level lower river, where all the winding 
was rewarded. The Africa slipped past Barra Point and spread its 
sails to the northeast trade wi^. Its prow pointed for the Wind- 
ward Islands, more than three thousand miles to the west. 



Ibrahima was sixty-six when he told Gallaudet about the 
voyage. For two reasons it seemed best at that time to suppress an 
account ol it. Slave ships were so familiar to people in 1828 that 
the biographer could say of Ibrahima's trip, “It would be useless 
to describe its horrors,” and everyone would know what he 
meant. In this way it was asserted that Ibrahima underwent a pas- 
sage as ordinary and as abominable as had 7S>ooo other Africans 
in 1788. Also, his biographer did not wish to arouse ill will 
toward slaveholders, and this was another reason to let the matter 
pass. And so no full account of these weeks was ever published. 
What is left, rather disconcertingly, is a few facts, a few hints, and 
a tradition. They are not what one wants, but hey do give an idea 
of the passage. 

For one thing the Africa was very crowded. One hundred and 
seventy people aboard a i lo-ton brig meant there was less than a 
one-ton burden for each slave. Two tons were considered mini- 
mal by English reformers. If the average height of five feet in the 
tweendecks applied, no one could stand up in the men’s quarter, 
and those on the side platforms could not sit up from where they 
lay. One can imagine what this meant for the Fulbe, who were tall 
people. Ibrahima, himself six fcet tall, was chained by the ankle to 
another passenger. His confinement was broken only for meals, 
and those were customarily served twice a day. It was also cus- 
tomary for the slaves to sing their country songs and dance about 
for exercise, males on the main deck and females up on the quar- 
ter-deck with the captain. As the Fulbe, who were Muslims, did 
not dance, perhaps Nevin’s quirt was employed to get them 
moving. At any rate, Ibrahima was more impressed with Nevin's 
habit of having tea served at a table in the late afternoon. He 
could not have seen this unless he was situated near a grated 
hatch, which tells something important about the voyage. There 
was no first class in the tweendecks, just levels of hell such as 
Dante provides, but if Ibrahima was at a hatch, he had a good 
position for fresh air and sea breezes and a«better chance of sur- 
viving. It meant being the first out and the last in during musters. 

But the hours below are the measure of the voyage. Despite the 
ports and gratings that Heatley had given the Africa, ventilation 
was poor, with partitions shutting the hold into breathless com- 
partments that were hot during the day, cold at ni^t. Human 
excrement railed a stench that was fetid and noxious and killed 
appetites more effectively than seasickneu. Nausea, weallmess, 
and debility fdlowed. From dysentery and guinea worms, a mor- 
tality of at kut fiye per cent wu expected. Ibrahima's impression 
of the trip wu that it seemed to go on and on and on. “Tedious” 
wu the adjective Gallaudet used, tedious in the nineteenth-cen- 
tury sense of “overlong” and “wearisome.” Inevitable physical 
and mental deterioration resulted. “The horron be felt so deeply” 
wu the expression used to characterize the trip many yrars later. 
“[The] Prince's sufferings were very great.” 

Captain Nevin thought die trip went well. Behind him on the 
Gambia the VAimable Louise*s cargo had revolted and taken 
over the ship. Barnes would receive no letter to that effect, nor 
would he read in the newspapers that the Africa had floundered 
like the Minerva or exploded like the Tartar. However protracted 
the voyage seemed to Ibrahima, the A frica had really ^n scud- 
ding tte swells as if it were being chased. A quick pauage was 
tr^de. When the Windwards buoyed near, there appear to have 
been no deaths in the crew, and, miraculously, just a handful in 
the hold. Of the 164 Africans alive when port would be reKhed, 
all but seven would be judged “prime Negroes” in adequate 
health for sale. 
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Article 4: from The Ties That Bind by Bernard Makhosezwe Magubane 



By Way of a Conclusion 

African coosciousnesi reached its apogee with the publication in 1976 of 
Alex Hale/s AooCf and itt dramatization in a 1 3- hour series on television* 
Never before had die history of black America, and especially iu African 
coonectioa, become an issue of national debate. For the Tu^t time Alex 
Haley had actually traced Afro-American history, not only through six 
generatioas in America, but to Africa. Haley, through Kunu Kinte had 
established real continuity between Africa and Afro-Americans, in actions 
and thought^ through sorrows and tribulations, as no one had ever done. 
The publication of his book, exactly 200 years after the Declaration of 
Independence, was ironic and it did not escape James Baldwin: 

1 cannot guess what Alex Haley’s countrymen will make of his birthday 
present to us during this election and Bicentennial year. One is tempted 
to say that it could scarcely have come at a more awkward time— what 
with conventions, the exhibition of candidates, the dubious sute of this 
particular and perhaps increasingly dubious union, and the American 
attempt hopelessly and predicubly schizophrenic, of preventing toul 
disaster, for white people and the West, in South Africa. There is a 
carefully muffled pain and panic in the nation, which neither candidate, 
neither party, can coherently address, being themselves but vivid 
symptoms of it'’ 

Roots is about lineage and blood, history and suffering and the need to 
know about these things. The particular pain of not knowing is the fate of all 
Afro-Americans whose history was so curiously mislaid in America, cast 
aside as a first ucrifice to survival on the plantations of the New World. 
According to reviewer Willie Lee Rose, “Omoro and Binta Kinte could 
possibly become the African proto-parents of millions of Americans who 
art going to admire their dignity and grace.*** 

Tne world ofAlexHale/sRoors is Gambia, West Africa, around 1750, 
where one of his ancestors, Kunta Kinte, bom of Omoro and Binta Kinte of 
the Mandinka people and of the Muslim faith, lived In the recreation of this 
time and place, the ancestral village is brought to life with ail iu beauty and 
dignity. The public ceremonies of the beautiful Mandinka people are 
revealed as precise and coherent mirrors of their private and yet connected 
imaginations. Baldwin noted that these ceremonies, imaginations, however 
removed in time, are yet, for the black man anyway, naggingly familiar and 
present, I say, for the black man, but these ceremonies, those imaginations 
are really universal, finally inescapably as old and deep as the human race. 
The tragedy of the people doomed to think of themselves as whiu lies in 
their denial of these origins: they became incoherent because they can never 
summer from whence they came.* 



Afro-American consciousness of Africa thus reflecu the experience of a 
people, their aims, their struggles and their goals as they continued to live in 
hostile climes. As Roots indicated, the American black*s interest in Africa 
was not nostalgia. It wu product from the deep layers of their tonnented 
lives in the New World. **Tl American Negro has a definable and 
legitimate historical tradition, no matter how painful, in America, but it is 
the only place such aHradidon exists, simply because America is the only 
pUce the American Negro exisu ... He is an American capable of 
identifying with the fanustic cultural ingredienU of this society, but he is 
also forever ouUide that culture, an invisible strength within it, an 
observer.**** Whether Black Americans tried to identify or attempted to 
evade identification with things African, the specter of Africa continued to 
haunt them; and in one way or another, they had to come to peace with it 
Hale/$ saga is a magnificant attempt to re-establish the ties that bind Afro- 
Americans to their ancestral home. As Chuck Stone put it “Alex Haley is 
the Thucydides of our day, interpreting the Black Diaspora as m^estically 
as the Greek historian catalogued the Peloponnesian War . • • The quest 
from Tennessee succeeded, painstakingly unraveling the umbilical cord 
that had stretched to a tortux^ distance from Africa and America.**** 
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Article 5: "The African Diaspora in the Contemporary World: From Pan-Africanism to Trans- 
Africanism," African Diaspora Studies Newsletter. 

THE AFRICAN DIASPORA IN THE 
CONTEMPORARY WORLD 

FROM Fm-WRICmSM TO TRANSrAFRIOWISM 



Some eighty-four years after the 
first Pan- African Congress, structural 
changes in the status of African peoples 
both internationally and locally require a 
reassessment of whether or not trans- 
Africanism, rather than Pan-Africanism, 
should be our response to contemporary 
realities affecting intra-African relations. 



Historically, linkages 
between diaspora blacks 
and Africans have been 
defined by Pan-African- 
ism. But contemporary 
realities may now re- 
quire a redefinition of 
the purpose and goals of 
Pan-Afticanism." 



The issue itself derives from the 
widely held belief that the political and 
economic future of peoples of African 
descent— both in Africa and abroad — is 
inextricably linked by a sense of inter 
l(x:king destiny. This sense of destiny 
grew out of the primal fact of African 
concepts and kinship and the existence 
of spiritual and cultural affinities. 

Moreover, a similar history of Run i 
pean domination led to the emergence i 'f 
the tradition of Pan- Africanism, a con 
cept which espoused an alliance or union 
of all African peoples or nations and th(‘ 
establishment of an identity between 



Africa and the diaspora to combat West- 
ern socioeconomic subordination of Afri- 
can peoples throughout the world. 

Historically, linkages between dias 
pora blacks and Africans have been 
defined by Pan-Africanism. But contem- 
porary resides may now require a 
redefinition of the purpose and goals of 
Pan-Africanism. A brief historical over- 
view will show that the responsibilities 
of black leadership are now far more 
complex, and that the objectives of con- 
tinued diaspora interactions are much 
more multifaceted. 

The Pan-African Congress, held 
in Paris in 1919, was spearheaded by 
. E. B. Du Bois. The conference was 
lu'ld in response to Uie consolidation of 
l uropean political and economic control 
in Africa. However, the aim of the con- 
gress had been merely to improve treat- 
ment of the African "natives., .insofar as 
their development peimits.” 

In 1945, during the aftermath of 
World War II, Uie Manchester Confer- 
t nee Ux)k place. At that time, both U.S. 

I ’resident Franklin I). Roosevelt and 
British Prime Minister Winston Churcliill 
,;ave Uieir suppoil for self-government 
n the AUantic Charter. However, the 
conference participants called only for 
I'ciual opportunity and autonomy. 

Although this was the first I’an- 
.•\friain amgress to have had significant 
African representation, it was not until 
the first Oinference of Independent Afri- 
tan States, held in Accra, Ghana in 
1959, just two yeais after that country’s 
independence, that delegates called for 
total African indeiieiulence and unity. 
This sipialed the aaeleralion of African 
deciilonization. 



Today, howe <er, there are some 50 
independent, majority-ruled states in 
Africa, 12 independent Caribbean 
nations, a nascent black consciousness in 
Brazil, and a greater measure of equality 
and political influence among blacks in 
Uie United States. The clear-cut objective 
now is to develop a consciousness of unity 
and a forceful push for economic power 
to eliminate economic dependency. 




"Whereas Pan-Africanism 
advocated, among other 
things, an eventuai 
territorial regrouping, 
trans-Africanism is based 
principaily upon a kind of 
psychologicai unity." 



It is because of this global stniggle 
of members of the darker race to narrow 
the gap between themselves and the 
industrialized Western world that a para- 
phrase of Du Bois is pertinent: the prob- 
lem of the twenty-first century will be 
Uie convergence of the color line with 
that of Uie poverty line. 

With these developments in miiid, 
it is therefore possible to understand 
why trans Africanism offers a mote prag 
matic solution for the problems of Africa 
and the diaspora. In addition, the con 
cept, unlike Pan Africanism, assunu s no 
hegemonial position for any pai1icul.ii 
African grouping or nation. 
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Article 5 (cont'd.) 

Whereas Pan-Africanism advo 
cated, among other things, an eventual 
territorial regrouping, trans-Afrir ism is 
based principally upon a kind of psycho- 
logical unity. It envisions a two-pronged 
basis of operation: a concentration < if 
effort in the country of one’s actual 
citizenship coupled with a profound iden 
tity with issues relating to the African 
homeland. 

Trans- Africanism also emphasizes 
economic and political collaboratif •' 
atTOSs territorial boundaries for iiii/.'.ia] 
self-interest. It incorporates the notion of 
Pan-Africanism inasmuch as the ulti- 
mate goal of CTeating one nation/state in 
Africa may strengthen the continent’s 
influence within the international 
community. 



'In sum, the fundamen- 
tal assumption of trans- 
Africanism is that the 
African continent has 
the potential of 
becoming a powerful 
and pivotal force in 
international affairs. " 



However, trans-Africanism recog- 
nizes as well that the greatest .\fro- 
American contribution to Africin political 
and economic development may be that 
of cipitalizing on the prerogatives of 
national citizenship. Specifically, since 
the United States’ global rea^ gives it a 
powerful position in international affairs, 
an Afro-American quest for progressive 
policies toward Africa and the diaspora 
may be more beneficial than a massive 
return to Africa as advocated earlier by 
emigrationists. Similarly, the use of a 
significant portion of black American 
aggregate income (i’.e., in 1980, $127 
billion), for political empowerment and 
investment in and trade with Africa 
and the Caribbean, would advance trans- 
African goals. 

Moreover, tlie 62 independent Afri- 
can and Caribbean nations constitute a 
voting block of more than one-third in 
international fonirns and therefore 
should cooperate in a more systematic 
way to become a significant force in 
multilateral diplomacy. 

In sum, the fundamental assump 
tion of trans-Africanism is that the 
African continent has the potential of 
becoming a powerful and pivotal force ir 
international affairs. If actualiz.?d, this 
force could have a reverberating effect 
on peoples of .^frio,^n desrent every- 
wtiere. Theret'oie, tia- piimary objectivi 
of diaspora Africans should be to forge 
policies that not only consolidate Africa) 
power but enhance the strategic impor- 
tance of the continent. 



While the capacity to realize this 
goal will necessarily differ within vari- 
ous sectors of the diaspora, the following 
tactics should become part of a coherent 
trans- African strategy ; 

1 . the development of a sense of collec- 
tive responsibility for the condition of 
the African peoples; 

2. the consolidation of power and influ- 
ence at the local level; 

3. the selective repatriation to Africa of 
trained specialists to provide needed 
technical assistance; 

4. the institution of a greater measure of 
economic self-reliance betw een Africa 
and the diaspora; and 

5. tlie purposeful attempt to accumulate 
capital to advance political and secu- 
rity goals. 

As shown, the implementation of 
trans- /ifricanism and its intended impact 
on African peoples opens the door to 
much further research and inquiry. | 
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Article 6: from All Cod's Children Need Traveling Shoes by Maya Angelou. 

Article 7: "xiv." from Once: Poems by Alice Walker. 



From All God's Children Need Traveling Shoes 
by Maya Angelou 



1 was soon swept into an adoration for Ghana as a 
young girl falls in love, heedless and with slight chance 
of finding the emotion requited. 

There was an obvious )ustificarion for my amorous 
feelings. Our people had always longed for home. For 
centuries we had sung about a place not built witli 
hands, where the streets were paved with gold, and 
were washed with honey and milk. There the saints 
would march around wearing white robes and jeweled 
crowns. “*“here, at last, we would study war no more 
.ind, more important, no one would vsage w.ir ag.iinst 
us again. 

The old Black deacons, ushers, mothers of the 
church and )Unior choirs only p irtullv meant heaven 
as that desired destination, In the ye,irning, heaven and 
Africa were inextricably combined, 

And now, less than one hundred years after slavery 
was abolished, some descendant.^ of those early slaves 
taken from Africa, returned, weighted with a heavy 
hope, to a continent which they could not remember, 
to a home which had shamefully little memory of them. 

Which one of us could know that years of bondage, 
brutalities, the mixture of other bloods, customs and 
languages had transformed us into an unrecognizable 
tribe? Of course, we knew that we were mostly un- 
wanted m the land of our birth and saw promise on 
our ancestral continent. 

1 was in Ghana by accident, literally, but the other 
immigrants had chosen the country because of ns pro- 
gressive posture and its bnlliaiir president, Kwame 
Nkrumah. He had let it be known that American Ne- 
groes would be welcome to Ghana. He offered havens 
for Southern and East African revolutionaries working 
to end colonialism in their countries. 

I admitted that while Ghana's domestic and foreign 
policy were stimulating, I was captured by the (iha- 
naian people. Their skins were the colors of my child- 
hood cravings: peanut butter, licijrice, chocol.itc and 
caramel. Theirs was the laughter of home, quick .ind 
without artifice. The ^ rect and graceful walk of the 
women reminded me of my Arkansas grandmother, 
Sunday-hatted, on her way to church. 1 listened to men 
t.ilk, and whether or not I understood their meamng, 
there was a melody as familiar as sweet poi.ito pie, 
reminding me of my Uncle Tommy Baxter m Santa 
Monica, California So I had finally come home. I he 
prodigal child, having strayed, been stolen or sold from 
the land of her fathers, having squandered her mother’s 
gifts and having laid down m cruel gutters, had at last 
arisen and direaed herself back to the welcoming arms 
of the family where she would be bathed, clothed with 
Bnc raiment and seated at the welcoming table. 




I was one of nearly two hundred Black Americans 
from St. Louis, New York City, Washington, l),C., 
Los Angeles, Atlanta, and Dallas who hoped to live our 
the Biblical story. 

Some travelers had arrived at Ghana's Accra Air- 
pon, expecting customs agents to embrace them, por 
ters to shout '‘welcome," and the taxi drivers to terry 
them, horns blaring, to the city square where smiling 
officials would cover them m ribbons and clasp them to 
their breasts with tearful sincerity. Our arrival had little 
impaa on anyone but us. We ogled the Ghanaians and 
few of them even noticed. The newcomers hid disap- 
pointment in quick repartee, in jokes and clenched 
jaws. 

The citizens were engaged in their own concerns. 
They were busy adoring their Bag, their five-year-old 
independence from Britain and their president, Jour- 
nalists, using a beautiful language created by wedding 
English words to an African syntax, described their 
leader as "Kwame Nkrumah, man who surpasses man, 
iron which cuts iron." Orators, sounding more like 
Baptist southern preachers than they knew, spoke tif 
Ghana, the jewel of Africa leading the entire continent 
from colonialism to full independence by the grave of 
Nkrumah and God, m that order. When Nkrumah or- 
dered the nation to detribalize, the Fanti, Twi, Ashanti, 
Ga and Ewe clans began busily dismantling formations 
which had been constructed centuries earlier by their 
forefathers. Ffaving the responsibility of building a 
modern country, v ile worshipping traditional ways 
and gods, consumed enormous energies. 

As the Ghanaians operated an efficient vivil service, 
hotels, huge dams, they were still obliged to be present 
at customary tribal rituals. City streets and country 
roads were hosts daily to files of celebrants of mourn- 
ers, accompanied by drums, en route to funerals, 
outdoormgs (naming ceremonies), marrr.iges or the 
installations of chiefs, and they velebrated national .ind 
religious harvest days. It is small wonder th.ii the en 
trance of a few Black Americans into that high stepping 
promenade went largely unnoticed 

The wonder, however, was neither small nor pain- 
less to the immigrants. We had come to Africa from 
our varying starting places and with myriad motives, 
gaping with hungers, some more ravenous than others, 
and we had little tolerance for understanding being ig- 
nored. At least we wanted someone to embrace us and 
maybe congratulate us because we had survived If they 
felt the urge, they could thank us for h.ivmg returned. 
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Article 8: "Africa's Nobel Laureate" by Barbara Summers and Malaika Adero, Africa Report 



July/Aug. 1987 

With the award of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature to Wole Soyinka, one 
of Nigeria’s premier writers, Africa’s 
rich literary tradition has finally 
received international recognition. 
Shortly after his play, "Death and 
the King’s Horseman,’’ was 
performed in New York, Soyinka 
talked about the role of the writer 
within the politics of culture and the 
impact of the Nobel on his career. 



Africa’s 

Nobel 

Laureate 

BY BARBARA SUMMERS 
with MALAIKA ADERO 

S ince the Notx*l, he s<iys his life is 
hell, lix hell of other })cople. "I 
have lost even the tattered remains of 
my privacy ' to |X)werfiij institutions and 
heads of state and ordmjiry |x*o[)!e 
whose “claims are always hack(‘d l)V a 
very j?(Kxj reason," he s<ays. Although 
his sweeping arm includes us in the dcfi’ 
nition of his hell, he is ^.^acious and vniu- 
l)le as we talk on a rei'ent ['n<iay. Wax es 
of el(K|uence. spn^htly and ele^;ant, 
wash tliroii^h his hainls aiul ox’(T his 
face which sometimes s|vukl(*s and 
other times npplesin tlioii^ihiful mncen 
tratx Ml. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

llie award of the No1h‘ 1 Ihi/e for Lit- 
erature to Nigerian author Wole So>inka 
in OctolxT 19H() m.iiked a siKUilicant 
hieaktluour’h in tlie [polities of eiiltiiie 

/ Im iirtulf IS r»ff}ntni u t!h • 'I- m al 1 hr 

C ilv Sun. the ,V» u' )>ffk ( it\ »i» n ^ 

L ^v Ibr t \\\ 'im 



Literature by and about African people 
thus received the highest non-commer- 
cuil “stamp of approval” ever. Witli the 
resurgence in black literature in the 
1980s — and especially Alice Walkers 
blockbuster The Color Purple — writers 
and publishers have been eyeing each 
other with cautious curiosity pros|x*ct- 
ing for that next color of money and suc- 
cess. 

But So>inka has no intentions of going 
Hollywood or liigh hat with the Nobel. 
He is adamant w'hen he s;iys that the 
problem of the prize, “the aspect of rec- 
ognition,” is a “problem of the outside 
world, the Kuropean world.” In Africa, 
he insists, there is a strong liteniry tra- 
dition. lK)th oral and written, with mas- 
terworks especially in txx'try. He sees 
the major significance of the Nobel as 
“extending the liteniry faiiuly” Ixyond 
Luro-'American culture. 

As a young Afric;ui, he grew up in 
coIonL'il Nigeria mirrored by English lit- 
erature. If lie could make such drastic 
leaps in identification, he sees no reason 
why whitt‘s or any one (isc cannot sur- 
mount tlu‘ir cultui'al biases and enter 
into his African world. He is im[Xitu*nt 
with “intelli‘Ctual laziness" and “self-cre- 
alt‘<l barrims" tiuit hindta the free trade 
of ideas. 

Just as all tin* (*conomics of the wor ld 
are intenelatt‘(l, lit* says, ’’dliere is a 
(onirnon (leniMiiimtor amiMig various 
cultures of the w'or ld. Whether we like it 
or not, tlu‘ whole world is ()rogn‘Ssingin 
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tlie direction of tecluiological tninsfor- 
niation. S(x>n the only differences bc- 
tw'eeri fx'ople will lx* cultural differ- 
ences. ” 

.Wlul, then, is the role of the artist? 
Wluat is the restxirisibili' d the w’riter 
to s(xiety? I\>litics deals with paradox 
and artists are uniquely equipix‘d to deal 
with opposites and extremes. “Arlists 
provide consciousness,” s«iys So>inka. 
“'Hie writer has no choice, Itliink, but to 
reinforce those cultural distinctions 
even while utilizing tools wliich are uni- 
versal.” He must use the unique to cri- 
tique the very direetbn in wlrich the 
whole world remorselessly is being 
pulled. 

African-/\mericans who, Soyinka 
contends, are in fact “part and parcel of 
American society,” find it useful to 
“maintain a kind of cultural distinction 
from the majority hurope;m-American 
culture.” ”P(xts, painters, and drama- 
tists are looking to Africa for images and 
symbols, seeking cerUin ritualistic pat- 
terns In order to redefine and re-exmn- 
ine the temporary conditions of our con- 
temporary* society. 

“A lot more of that will lx* taking 
place,” he feels. 

'ITiis dex's not negate his opinion tluit 
there are major cultural differences Ix- 
tween Africans on the continent and in 
the drispora. As a theatrical diiector. 
So>inka had to come to grips with tlie 
fact that “over the centuries. /Mrican- 
Americans have acejuired certain diar- 
acteristics. certain rhythmic patterns, 
even V(x*al ixittenis, that differ friMii 
those of Africans who ru'ver left the ter- 
ritory.” Cultunil exchange, he main 
tains, is “not an automatic traiiration 
“It is a leaining pKK'ess." 

According to Soyinka, 'Theie is no 
w'ay llxit l)lack Americans can pretend 
tint the laitemlist outlook of Arnencan 
s<K U'ty--the sense of making it —lias 
not affected them. Ilie sense of com- 
immity which many Africans |>ossess 
eludes African Amencans in its dee[K*st 
siMise. They have no chou e, having tn 
find their survival in a ve: very dihintlt 

cultiual milieu. 

’'If you S.1V that 1)1.1' k Amencans 
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Article 8 (cont'd.) 

should be invited to abandon this coun- 
try, Ilk? result of ttK?ir sweat, to transfer 
to a kitxJ of lionieLind in Africa, I would 
disagree with that. We need to look to- 
ward bhck America for certain areas of 
extx?rtise before we look to Burope. Es- 
pecwUy in tlie fields of technology and 
medicine, we should invite the brains of 
black America to congenial areas in Af- 
rica.'* 

Congenial areas? Soyinka mentions 
Senegal, Kenya, and lanzanLi. Wh:it 
aixmt Nigeria? 

Twenty years ago, during the disas- 
trous civil war, Sc^yinka was arrested 
and remained imprisoned for over two 
years, most of that time in solitary con- 
fuiement. Pain seems to slide into non- 
diabnce as he shrugs off that turn of 
events in our conversation. *‘A writer 
takes risks,” he says. “One day in 
prison, one day being decorated by the 
liead of state.” ITie only way he could 
sustain himself in such isolation was to 
“deliberately consign the outside world 
to oblivion.” “I recognked the fact ih\i 
for the next — I didn't know how long — 
tliis was the entirety of my existence. It 
was not a question of bsmg hope. I did 
not even entertain hope. I lived from day 
to day.” 

It is obvious that the politics of culture 
(le[x?nds directly on the politics of gov- 
enunent. And it is equally obvious tlvit 
“t(K) often nasty types have held the 
reins of jx) wcr, ” Soyinka says. But !Soy- 
inka feels that the present l^abangidi re- 
gime has made definite overtures to in- 
tellectuals and artists. 

At times the writer, that s[X‘cLalist 
with conunon t(x>ls. feels the wliole bur- 
den of the world on his shoulders. “'Hie 
lesult is that liis very motive |X)wers 
are totally asphyxiattxl. TlvU is dangt^r- 
ous. Bv extending the horizons of |kt- 
crption of Ills S(Kaety, the wnler is iil- 
ready contnliiiting enoniiously to the 
well U‘ing of tht‘ cornmimity. ” 

A w'ell-lKMiig [irtklicattHl on dishon- 
esty. injusliee, and inhumanity, how- 
ever. ('aiinoi stand, says Soyinka, aiid 
.iilists cannot “accept a doiibk* slan- 
daid.” "We must have the moral 
siieiigth to ('nticize our owai hLu k op 
pressor s *' Many Afncan leaders ;ir(‘ 
all aid of their own jxxiple. afraid to e\ 
tend lights, to encourage a creative p.ii 
lu ip.itorv goveniinent. h(‘ savs. 
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“If you have genuine revolutionary 
societies in which there is full participa- 
tion, where people are not treated as 
tliieves — this new form of intern;il colo- 
nialism — then people will nvirch slioul- 
der to shoulder with tlieir leaders. 
Wl)en the heads of stale involve llx' 
people in the country’s fortunes and 
destinies instead of directing the coun- 
try's resources to protect their own po- 
sitions, these leaders will liave nothing 
to fear.” But it is fear wliich prevents 
these countries from organizing a lilx^ra- 
lion army to confront South Africa. "As 
long as African leaders are more con- 
cerned with protecting their ow'ii turf, 
unity against South Africa will not hap>- 
pen.” 

'Ilie role of the ailist in the siege ot 
S<juth Africa? His [X)sition on culiunil 
boycotts? Ilie questions are simple. It 
is llie answers wliich are “very, very 
complex.” Soyinka tells of being imited 
to South Africa by a group of young 
black people, “living in the tliick of the 
battle, day to day.” “I packed my bags 
and said, ‘Of course, I’ll go. I’m ready to 
come if you can gel me a visa. ’ ” His visa 
w'as rejected and so he did not go. He 
says, “Otliers believe that South Africa 
should be boycotted totally. Economi- 
cally, yes. But culturally, it doesn’t 
make sense to me.” 

Soyinka’s opinions of the w'omen’s 
movement are equally veliement. 
"Women have alw'ays Ix^en w'onien 
w’here 1 come from. Women drove out a 
pxiw'erfii! king all in a day’s busuiess, " he 
s;iys. He is quick to |x)int out tIvU he is 
quoting a Nigerian woman autlior when 
he says that w'ornen artists lind certain 
manifestations of the Euro -.American 
feminist mo\a‘meiit "repulsix'e. " 

"Afneans must (!evelo[) llieir own 
feminist traditions based on the material 
conditions ot their existr'ix’c and their' 
rel.itionslup to the rt‘st ot ^<Hiety arid 
not just co[)y," he says. 

Cultuial ditfercnces w’oiild [)ioly.i[)ly 
go a long way in (‘X()l.unmg why- de- 
spite t!i<‘ ()ai (‘-hreastt^d plivsnnlitv ot 
some Afncan sjx ietirs -• the n|H'ii se\ii- 
.ilitv 1 ampant in tli<‘ W(“>t has link* plat e 
in.Afix.in wilting, lie elainis that "Atn 
can writers and .Atne.iiis m g<'iieial are 
Mr niou* private*. Tliey(»hject totheciilt 
ot (*\[)ose all, irwal .ill," In tins wav. 
tliev piuteet mtim.ih* rc^lalioiediip'^ .iiid 




liuman dignity, he fc*els. 

Simikirilies among African ix?oples 
are nxire real than differences. Says 
Soyinka, “ITie African worid is not lim- 
ited by tlie African continent.” Obvious 
elements of an African aestlielic — for 
example, in music, architecture, and hu- 
man beauty — range “from the sublime 
to the ridiculous,” with black beauty- 
queen competitions failing toward the 
low end of the scale. The very structure 
of our primary social grouping, the com- 
munal family, today retains the essen- 
iL'ils of its African origin, he feels. 

Soyinka's participation in national and 
international writers organizations has 
kept liini busy and successful (“I was 
used to five figures, but the prize is six 
figures. . . still, not really that much”), 
just the opposite of an invisible man. liut 
llie extra glare of the Nobel has been 
Mliguing. 



“It is obvious that the 
politics of culture 
depends directly on the 
politics of 
government.” 



Wliere does he intend to regroup and 
recoup? In his home town of AIxfokuta, 
a rocky, quiet place wliich, he says, “has 
refused to expand in the aggressive, 
cfiaotic ways of Ligos and Ibadan. ” 

With a Nobel laureate in residence, 
tlwiugh, change may not be far lx?fiind. 
Perhaps no further away than the next 
mail delivery. Such is the (xiwer of the 
word that in Nigeria, corresfxindencc to 
Wole Soyinka neexis no address. 

In Afric;in .America, he is not — yet — 
as well-known. As jK'r'fonnances and 
publications increase, commercial exjxi- 
sure, such as Lincoln Center's recent 
praxiuciion of “Deatli and llie King's 
IlorseiTiiirr and acadt‘mic rtvognition. 
will certainly help reixiir such ignor ance. 
Diitvt, intensified excluinge lK*lwtx*n 
artists also wall circulalt* Soyinka's work 
and tliat of otlx’r Africans. 

In Anienca, Afmans miisl niakt* a 
leap |vist I1 r» entertainer icons of this 
neon niltiire to find tlx* source of our 
wisdom. Aaoss great cultural divxies. 
soinewfx’ie we all s(xMk tlx* s,inx* Lm 
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Article 9: "'Sarafina!'; The Music of Liberation" 
by Daphne Topouzis, Africa Report, jan.Feb. 1988. 

“Sarafina!”: 

The Music of Liberation 

No other play about South Africa has had as much 
impact on its audiences as Mbongeni Ngema’s 
“Sarafina!" A brilliant interplay of mbaqanga — the music 
of the townships — dance, and song, combined with a 
powerful political message, the production is preparing 
to take Broadway by storm. 



BY DAPHNE TOPOUZIS 

S tanding on an armored truck be- 
hind a chain-link fence topfx^d with 
barbed wire, four musicums, dressed in 
South African military’ gear and armed 
with guitar*2 and trumpets, open fire 
a sbck mbaqanga tune. Next, 20 
tee-'.agers in black and w’hite sch:.K)l uni- 
torms and spiff>’ bowler hats fill the 
stage to defy apartheid with a dazzling 
display of song and dance. 

Written and directed by Mbongeni 
Ngerrui (“Woza Albert!” and “Asina- 
mali!,“ see Afnca KeporU July- August 
1987), with music by Hugh Masekela, 
"Sarafina!” has been acclaimed as one of 
the most origiiuil, exuberant, and ine- 
sistible shows to reach New York City. 
Subtitled "The Music (‘f Liberation, " the 
play celebrates the spirit of resistance 
and resilience of South Africa’s black 
sch(K)i children, using mbaqanga, the 
music of the townships, as the medium. 

'fhe idea for the play crystallized diu-- 
ing a conversation Ix'tween Ngema and 
Winnie Mandela, in which the* resisbmct* 
leader underscored the strength of the 
children in South Africa’s liberation 
struggle. Subsequently, in a small l^in- 
don studio, Hugh MasekeLi and Ngem;i 
began working on a score revolvmg 
around the power of mba(janga music. 

Upon his return to South Africa, tht* 
plav'wright st*t up auditions throughout 
the country to select his cast. Nine boys 
and eleven girls aged 16 to 20 were cho- 
stm, and after eight months of training in 
voice, acting, and dance at the old Plan- 
tatKin Hotel in Fordsburg, ‘‘Sarafina!” 



opened at t he Market I'heater in Johan- 
nesburg. 

New York was next. Tlie play was 
almost immediately sold out at the Lin- 
coln Center 1'heater and is now going 
strong at Broadway’s Cort Theater. 
Critics predict "Sarafimi!’’ will be Broad- 
way’s hit of the season. 

The year is 1976. The setting is the 
Morris Isaacson High School, tlie "par- 
liament” of black students in the town- 
ship of Soweto. As an ordinar>’ sch<K)l 
day begins, we are gradually intr<xluced 
to the main characters of the play, most 
of whom are addressed by iniscliievous 
nicknames: Colgate, Croc*(xiile, Silence, 
Florsheim, Teaspcxm, and Schoolmis- 
tress "It’s a pity.” 

'Pheir laughter, tet nage sensibibty, 
and playfril fighting are irresistibly en- 
gaging and uifectious. Initially, the hero- 
ine, Sarjiflna, comes across as a "pretty 
maniii.” the most sought-after girl ui the 
sch(X)l — a girl who has boys on theu” 
knees suiging, "You break me heart in 
pieces. You make I w^anna cry.” 

The jovnal and carefrt‘e atmosphere of 
the ciassHKim is reguljiiiy and brutally 
interrupted with the grim realities of 
apartheid: security identification chei k- 
ups bt*fore cLiss and the beating of the 
mistress, under an absurd pretext, for 
"subversive” teaclung. Colgjite wittily 
recounts how the omnipresent armed 
soldiers hiwv taken the place of educa 
tkm inspectors and h;ive rewritten the 
sch(X)l syllabus. The smc‘ll of gunpow- 
der "has bc'come our perfume, ” he adds 
with a smile that fails to hide the tragic 
expressMm on his taut fac'e. 



Harassment, torture, and detention 
begin to unfold as part of the children’s 
daily routine. A boy whose fiither is at- 
tacked by secnrity police dogs asks: 
"What would you do if your father came 
home with no pants and bicxxl dripping 
down his legs?" 

Sarafina begins to emerge as a seri- 
ous and committed activist with btUe 
time for teenage play and carefree fun. 
In a jf * mn voice, she teUs the story of 
the sa.dge rape of a black woman by a 
white police officer and launches a fron- 
tal attack on apartheid: "This whole 
place is filthy,” she says with a stone- 
cold expression on her face. "It smells of 
the burning bodies of the informers. It 
smeUs of the government lies. It stinks 
of their jails. It stinks of their army. It 
stinks of their state of emergency.” 

Flashbacks into the history of the 
black struggle eventually lead to the 
story’ of Victoria Mxenge, a human 
rights attorney and member of the 
United DemcxTatic Front whose de- 
fense work in the Natal treason trials 
cost her her life, murdered in August 
1985 in front of her children by "un- 
known masked men. ” 

Sarafina ’s vivid account of Mxenge’s 
tragic fate is only matched by the cast’s 
reenactment of the Soweto uprising of 
June 1976, when, after refusuig to a('- 
cept Afrikaans ("the language of oppres- 
sors”) as the medium of instruction, 
hundreds of schoolchildren were massa- 
cred by the South African police. 

And yet, "Sarafina!” is not merely a 
play about oppression — oppression is 
the context, not the fixus of the show 
and certainly not its finiil word. With 
"Sarafina!,” Ngema has taken "Asina- 
mali!” one step further, leaving apart- 
heid behmd in order to bring out the 
[Kiwer, positjveness, and resilience of 
the cliildren of South Africa. 1'he fact 
thuit the story’ Iitk" is somew’hat thin is 
virtually irrelevant. 



“ ‘Sarafina!’ celebrates 
the spirit of resistance 
and resilience of South 
Africa’s children, using 
mbaqanga, the music of 
the black townships, as 
the medium.” 
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“TMr laughtmr, tMnagt Mnslbility, and 
playful fighting ara irraaiatlbly angaging 
and Infectious** 

In fact, what is remarkable about this 
play is that the music and dancing com- 
municate the story line with even more 
intensity and passion than any script 
could have. Mbaqanga both reinforces 
the spirit of resistance and smoothes out 
the gnef and frustration of the sch(K)l- 
children s uneasy endurance of apart- 
heid. Similarly, dance is used not only to 
communicate the children’s vitality, but 
to articulate what is not expb;itly stated. 

Tht unfiiilingly uplifting ft^el of the 
music and the pulsating dancing carry a 
clear message al) by themselves. In one 
of the most moving parts of the play, the 
children cast off their uniforms and slip 
into colorful traditional African dress to 
pc‘rform " Freedom is coming tomor- 



row/’ their fists clenched in the air. 

Sarafina is detained and tortured 
twice, only to return stronger and more 
committed to the cause. On her initia- 
tive, the class chooses to devote the 
annual school revue to Nelson Mandela, 
with Sarafina as the protagonist. Mase- 
kela’s “Bring Him Back Home” is sung 
in melodic whispers while the spotlight 
rests on her as she delivers M^indela’s 
homecoming speech. 

As tension recedes, the cast per- 
forms an explosive version of “Wololo, ” 
winch sets in motion every' muscle and 
every’ musical note avc'iilable. Both 
limes I saw the play, the audience in- 
vited Itself to dance and applaud through 
this last number, mesmerized by this 
lx?witching blend of music, dance, Jind 
energy. 

'Hie onginality of this play undoubt- 



edly lies in the fact that it has introduced 
a new dimension to a familiar, though by 
no means exhausted, subject. Like 
other South African plays, “Sarafina!” is 
narrated rather than dramatized, but it 
is narrated through every song and 
tlirough each child’s body, movement, 
and voice. It is not acted out, but re- 
enacted by children w’ho have lived 
through w’hat they are communicating. 

Yet. if “Sarafina!” succeeds in com- 
municating a grim reality with humor, 
infectious optimism, and uplifting spirit, 
the spt‘ctator does not leave with his 
conscience at rest. 'Fhe continuous bat- 
tle between the tragic truth and the 
youtliful conviction that change is 
;iround the comer remains troubling— 
for the cast and the audienc'e alike. ITie 
children s burden cannot help but be- 
came thc‘ spectator’s guilt. [ ] 
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Session 3: Economic Connections 

Goal: To establish greater awareness among participants of the connections between the U.S. 
and Africa on the basis of economics and neocolonialism. 

Session Length: Approximately 2 hours, 1 5 minutes. 



Activities: 

• Participants share their findings about what economic commodities in their local area 
are of African origin. 

• They learn about some of the economic ties that bind Africa, Europe, and the U.S. both 
historically and today. 

• They recognize connections between the marginalized communities in the U.S. and in 
Africa from an economic perspective. 

• They discuss readings on the common struggles of Africans for economic self- 
determination. 

• They announce up-coming Africa-related events; share findings on the local Africa 
resource network. 

• They select the issue to be presentetJ for Session 4, set the agenda, and designate 
responsibilities. 




Suggested Equipment and Materials: 



African commodities and foods brought by participants 

easel and newsprint to mark participants' questions, responsibilities 

a table to display any Africa-related literature 

a bulletin board to pin up a map of Africa, relevant articles and announcements 



thumb tacks, scissors, tape 
video cassette player 
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Session Outline: 

1 . Identifying Objects of African Origin in your Community (20 minutes) 



Africa's Wealth In our Homes: Although we may not be aware of it, products from Africa have 
become a part of our daily lives in the United States. Some, such as diamonds, gold, fur, and 
ivory have become symbolic of our image of wealth as a society. In a group exercise, draw a 
"map" of a typical household and identify all items of African origin. Don't limit yourself solely 
to finished products. In many cases, raw materials or minerals used by manufacturers come from 
the African continent. 



Here's a list to get you started: 

Firestone tires (rubber 
plantations) 

African violets (other 

medicinal plants, flowers, 
dyes) 

Gucci leather bags/suitcase's 
(leather hides) 

erasers (gum arabic) 

Izod shirts (shirt factories in 
Mauritius) 

colorful woven "Kenya" bags, 
sisal 

furs, ivory, gold, diamonds, 
gems 



cinnamon, vanilla, cloves 

sugar, dates, fruits, wine 

tea, cocoa, coffee 

peanuts, cashew nuts, p.ilm 
oil 

zoo animals 

mahogany, wood products, 
wood carvings 

music, musical instruments 

manganese, uranium, 
bauxite, petroleum, 
copper, chrome, 
phosphate 



Negative Images: Some "African" items we regularly encounter have contributed to racial 
stereotyping of Africa as well as people of African origin. Images of pickaninnies, golliwogs, 
Aunt jemima. Uncle Ben, still popular in the U.S., contain racial slurs that many of us have 
grown to accept without giving it much thought. A few other African "imports" that might he 
considered negative include: 



Safari outfits from [banana Re[)ublic store‘s 

African "safari" game parks 

Images of Africans as cannibals in comic hooks 

Taizan and other Hollywood movies that de[)ict Atric a 

AIDS <is an "African" disc'.ise 

"African" killer hc'c's (tlu'y'rc' actually from Brazil) 



( an you think of othersf 
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Brainstorming exercise: Launch a commodit/ awareness campaign. Think of ways to spread 
broader awareness of commodities' origins among fellow consumers and shop-keepers. For 
example, speak up about the boycott of diamonds from South Africa, Shell oil, African furs and 
ivory to shop and gas station owners! Let them know that you and your colleagues will boycott 
the station or store. 



Discussion of Session 3 readings 

• Africa before the Europeans (article 1 ) (1 5 minutes): 

Many of us in the U.S. grow up believing that African civilization did not begin until Africa was 
"discovered" and explored by Europeans. Yet kingdoms, empires, and civilizations throughout 
the African continent predate those of Europe. For example, the world's oldest Christian empire 
hails from Africa: the kingdom of Ethiopia, originating in the ancient city of Aksum, endured for 
almost 3,000 years. Ethiopia's emperor, referred to as the "King of Kings, Lion of judah, Fleet of 
God" claimed direct descendance from the union of the Queen of Sheba with King Solomon of 
Israel. In article 1 below we learn about Kilwa (in what is known today as Tanzania), a wealthy 
trading city that maintained sophisticated economic relationships with other African ports, the 
Persian Gulf, Arabia, India, and even China. 



Discussion: What obstacles prevent us in the U.S. from learning more about Africa's rich 
history? How can such obstacles be overcome? 

• From Colonialism to Neocolonialism (articles 2-6) (20 minutes): 



Discussion: In these readings, we've seen examples of neocolonialism (definition: the survival 
of colonial-like exploitation by a foreign power of a region that has ostensibly achieved 
independence) and dependency on Western foreign support in the African context. Many 
development experts maintain that similar forces of new colonialism operate in poverty-stricken 
regions or marginalized communities in the United States. What parallels exist? (use flipchart 
paper to mark down comments) What factors contribute to maintaining these conditions of 
dependency? 
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A Role Play to Understand the Multinational Corporation (MNCs) (30 minutes): 

In today's interdependent world, all nations great and small have to come to terms with some 
level of foreign influence on their affairs. What options do African nations have when it comes 
to deciding what role for foreign involvement is best? This role play portrays a situation where a 
MNC seeks to expand its operations to an African country and the ensuing debate between the 
interested parties 

How to Play: 

1) Participants select an African nation (read about it in the country basic data section at 
the end of this bo('k) 

2) Participants then choose the type of agricultural commodity the MNC wants to develop 
(e.g., cotton, coffee, gum arable (for rubber), cocoa, tea...) in the chosen nation 

3) Participants decide on the name to give to this U.S. -based MNC 

4) Then participants select who in the group will play the following roles: 



Role #1: Representative of the MNC. 

You're a representative from the U.S. -based main office . Your company is very 
interested in expanding its activities in thi' African country for several reasons: 

• profits are substantially higher in the Third World than in industrialized nations. 

• your company will be able to corner the local m.irket on the commodity in 
question. 

• your company can take advantage of lower wages, weak environmental laws, 
and government restrictions on union activity. 



Role #2: Representative of the government 

You've been educated in the U.S,, and have been a government employee all your 
professional life, and are currently wrestling with a national budget plagued by hefty 
debt payments to international creditors. From your point of view, inviting the MNC to 
open up activities in your country is advantageous, because: 

• it will provide new wage-paying jobs. 

• it will bring new and advanced technology (cultivating, processing, and 
marketing) into your country. 

• it will lead to better access to export markets for your country. 

• it will l)ring foreign exchange to your country for payment of the foreign del)t. 



Role #3: Farmer from the region targeted by the MNC 

You've spent your life c ultivating and living off of the land together with your family 
and generations before you. You use labor-intensive techniques, and tend to cultivate a 
variety of crops for local consumption by the community. Only rarely will you go to th(> 
market to sell any excess of your products. It's not been a very profitable lifestyle, but 
you and your community have survived. The MN(' has promised you a lot of incentive's 
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to cultivate the new comnnodity. Nevertheless, you're resistant to the MNC for the 
following’ reasons: 

• cultivating one crop involves changing the work patterns you've developed as a 
subsistence farmer all your life. 

• you can't help but fear being driven off the land. 

• cultivating only one crop will not feed the family. 

• such cultivating process will deplete the soil and call for the use of expensive^ 
fertilizer. 



Role #4: Community representative from the region targeted by the MNC 

You've benefited from a Western-value based education and are concerned about the 
social well-being of this region. You know that in the past, MNCs have had some 
negative effects on the communities that they've operated in. You're opposed to the 
entry of the MNC because: 

• there is a good chance that unemployment will increase with the' reliance on 
mechanization, 

• replacing a wage system with the local subsistence system could be inade(|uate. 

• the conimunity will run a higher risk of hunger, malnutrition, and the 
inadequate or unequal distribution of goods. 

• too much control of the commeruty's economic processes lie beyond the har.ds 
of th(‘ local community. 

.')) After participants study their parts, they begin a 10 minute dc'bate. What is the outcome 
of the debate? Will the MNC open operations? How did the participants feel play ing 
their roles? With whom did the power of decision-making lie? What would bc' the idcsil 
strategy and role for foreign business interests? 

• Kt'defining foreign Aid and Develo[)ment (articles 7-9): 



Discussion: The Unitarian Universalist Service Committee has the following philoso|)hy 
of international development assistance: 

"UUSC is an established social action agency committed to the e< onomic 
devc'lopr -ent and social change in Third World countries. Its programs arc* 
rooted in and insfiired by libc'ral religious principles which affirm the dignity 
and worth of every [lerson and the interde[)endence of all peof^lc'. 

UUSC recognizes that we live in an interdependent world, and resourc e's must 
Ih' shared. Development [provides tools, ofttions and ex|)eriences so that peo|)le 
< .in Ix'ttc'r thc'ir own livc’s. And development recognizes the’ value of tradition.il 
systems and [irovides c ultur.illy sensitive gr.issroots strategic's for social change'." 

Do you subsc ribc' to UUSC's philosn[)hy of .issist.inc c' to African commumtiesc’ I )is, ns^ 
tiu' positive' . 111(1 negative .isfiec ts oi this kind ot ,iid. 
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3. Updates on the local African resource network (1 0 minutes) 

The facilitator asks participants to announce: 

• progress on the list of African resources in the area (people; the local network of African 
arts; area organizations and coalitions; and relevant libraries and resource centers). 

• recent articles and media coverage on Africa (clippings should be shared on a bulletin 
board). 

• up-coming Africa-related events (speakers, movies, exhibits, films, festivals, etc.) 

4. Setting the agenda for Session 4: Issue Connections (1 0 minutes) 

Before leaving, all participants should know what their responsibilities are. They should: 

• decide on the issue of the group's choice Session 4 provides information on several 
issues that concern us both domestically and internationally. The group should select 
one issue: children and youth, environment, food and hunger, or health. If consensus 
cannot be achieved, the group may prefer to extend the program to 7 sessions, and r an 
select two issues (the group's choice will depend on participants' skills, background, 
interest, and knowledge) 

• set a time, place and duration for Session 4 

• designate (a) facilitator(s) if necessary 

• designate participant responsible for researching* (see note below) the local context of 
the issue selected for Session 4 (this could mean preparing a short presentation or 
inviting a local authority on the issue to speak to the group) 

• assign reading of the overview of the articles for the selected issue to all participants 

• designate participants responsible for reporting on certain readings, if ail participants 
aren't able to road all the articles for the issue selected for Session 4 

• nominate person(s) who will bring African-stylo refreshments to the next meeting. 



* t indingout about an issue in your community may mean "research" lieyond the information readily avaliabk* 
in this hanci(xx)k. 7hi' doesn't mean hours of poring over brxtks, but more interactive information-collecting 
f)r<)cesscs, such as: 

• meetings and interviews with reporters, policy makers, local officials, public relations office, 
neighlxKhcxxi associations, coalitions, advocacy groups 

• attending city council hearings or town meetings 

• survey phone calls to different agencies 

• tri[)S to the library (to kx)k at reference books, annual, refx>rts, bulletin lx)ards) 
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Overview of the Readings for Session 3: Economic Connections 



Centuries ago, African empires flourished as 
camel caravans journeyed across the Sahara 
desert, the Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ucean 
on trade routes that connected them with the 
Creek and Roman Empires, Arab emirates, the 
Indian subcontinent, and even China. Yet today, 
as African nations appr 'ach their third decade of 
political independence, we hear of how Africa is 
unable to govern itself, to feed itself, indeed, to 
surv/ve without foreign assistance. 

The readings that follow center on the eco- 
nomic relationships between Africa, Europe and 
the U.S., particularly on neocolonialism and its 
role in the foreign aid "game.” How did Africa 
move from a continent of autonomous empires 
to colonialism and the present condition of 
dependency? Where does the African debt come 
from? What alternatives do African nations have? 

A description of an African trading city in the 
1 4th and 1 5th centuries is the subject of arti- 
cle 1 . Only much later did European seafaring 
powers establish trading posts along coastal ar- 
eas and river mouths. Armed with myths of racial 
superiority, religious fervor, and military equip- 
ment, foreigners have continued to interfere in 
African affairs for centuries. To ensure control, 
they brought with them violence and a system of 
slavery much more inhumane than its indige- 
nous African counterpart. By providing incen- 
tives for slavery and trading guns, described in 
article 2, the European traders were able to pit 
African against African. 

Today, African nations approach their third 
decade of political independence, but large- 
scale foreign influence continues to bring to 
question the level of economic independence 
these nations have. On a macro-level, prices 
African nations receive for their natural resources 
and agricultural products are controlled by a 
larger world market. In most African countries, 
the presence of a multitude of foreign -funded 
"development" projects attests to on-going de- 
pendence on outside agencies. Such realities can 
lead to a dependency condition known as 
neocolonialism. A poem by a Ghanaian (pre- 
ceding article .3) states the dilemma of "progress" 
African nations arc facing: whether to stay and 



possibly stagnate with the old ways, or to follow 
other countries in a modernization process 
fraught with inequity and inhumanity. 

Even after the slave trade was abolished, 
colonial rule continued to thrive, reaching a 
pinnacle at the end of the 1800s, when European 
politicians sitting in Europe's chandeliered 
chambers laid claim to the entire continent. 
Article 3 provides historical background on how 
European nations sliced up the African "pie," 
and the impact of these boundaries on the conti- 
nent today. According to article 4, ties between 
African nations and their former ruling colonial 
power remain strong, as in the case of France. 

The author contends that African heads of state 
are more likely to appear for meetings with 
French officials than represent their nation's 
interests at meetings of the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU). 

We're likely to equate foreign aid with gifts 
of food and money. In reality, however, most 
U.S. foreign assistance is either military or allo- 
cated in the form of loans to be repaid with in- 
terest. Grants represent only a tiny percentage of 
the aid budget. Aid was initially established as a 
mechanism to fight the threat of communism. 
Even today, it is still most often given for strate- 
gic reasons to help align countries on the donor's 
side. Africa has consistently received the lowest 
levels of aid of any developing region. Ironically, 
,^frica is currently scheduled to pay back 
$1 billion more on loans to the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) than it is receiving in IMF 
loans. 
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“When Foreign Aid Fails" (article S), talks of 
notorious "white elephant" projects funded by 
large multilateral funders — particularly the 
World Bank and the IMF — and of difficult 
lessons learned in the past. For much of the 
1960s and 1970s, expensive, high-tech projects 
were built on a capitalist philosophy modeled 
after the Western industrialized world. 

A quarter century of sometimes irresponsible 
lending has led to a debt crisis of phenomenal 
proportions in Africa. Article 6 provides further 
background on where this debt comes from and 
what it means for Africa's future, as countries 
slash their social programs (nutrition, health and 
education programs) to keep up with debt pay- 
ments. The author reiterates recent U N. findings 
that the highest price of the debt burden is paid 
by Africa's children. Alternatives such as "debt 
forgiveness" and "loans for debt" are currently 
heatedly debated by African governments and 
foreign lending institutions, who have prescribed 
strict remedies of economic reform (e.g., the 
World Bank's structural adjustment programs), 
usually at enormous social costs. What is clear is 
that the same debt which represents an insur- 
mountable burden to an individual African 
economy is a mere drop in the bucket for the 
world economy. 



Against the mounting criticism of the "debt 
trap," neocolonialism and foreign aid, certain 
positive initiatives have emerged. If African na- 
tions cannot stand up against the world market 
individually, collectively they can. Regional 
economic organizations which include just 
about all of Africa's nations are steadily gaining 
clout (see pages 236-238). SADCC, described in 
article 7, is an excellent example of collective 
economic bargaining organized to counter the 
South African destabilization campaign. 

People's initiatives, such as those described 
in article 8, show that, given minimal materials 
and the freedom to act collectively, African re- 
sourcefulness can lead tc the development of 
food cooperatives, credit unions, and other 
community self-improvement measures. 

With its 50-year legacy of providing aid, the 
Unitarian Universalist Service Committee 
(UUSC) has espoused a unique philosophy of 
funding local African community-based groups. 
Unlike other funders, UUSC does not have of- 
fices in Africa or fund foreign technical assis- 
tants. The story of "Vive le Paysan" (article 9), a 
UUSC ' jnded farmers' cooperative in Burkina 
Faso u jmonstrates the power of local autonomy 
and decision-making that characterize UUSC- 
funded programs. 
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Article 1 : from A Guide to African History by Basil Davidson, 



EAST AFRICAN GLORY 

In ihf yeai 1331 an educated man from the (ity of ¥vi in 
Morcx c () iravrled down the long east coast of Afric a His name 
was Ibn Battuta. Along the coast of Fast Africa he found peace 
aiui wellbeing. He passed through many im(X)rtant trading 
cities and some smaller towns. He was made weic ome by rulers 
and businessmen and teachers. But the famous c ity of Kilwa 
pleased him more than any other ‘Kilwa, ’ he wrote, ' is one of 
the most beautiful and well-constiuc ted towns in the world 

IcKiay only a shabby village stands there, Yet beyc^nd the 
village c an still be found the walls and towers of ruined palaces 
and large houses and inoscptes, which is what Moslems call 
their c hurches. A great palac e has Ireen dug out of the bushes 
that (Cjvered it for hundreds of years. It is a strange and 
beautiful ruin on a cliff C3ver the Indian Ocean. Many other 
ruins stand nearby. But the strangest thing about Kilwa and the 
towns neaihy is that there is little to be (ouncl about them in the 
new history books. Fven wlien thc“ c ities are desc iibed, they are 
said to be not African, but the woik of jwople (loin Aiabia or 
Persia. 

fiistoty bixiks that sav this ave out of d.itc , and they aie 
wrong. People who have studied these' c ities on the east coast 
say that the cities were an mipoitant part of Africa's life 
between the years l(K)0and I7(K) And these c it ic's weie Afiic an, 
or, to be more exac t, Swahili I'his is the name’ of the jieople of 
the coast of Kenya and 1 anganvika and the island of /;m/ibar. 
(In 1961 I'angaiiyika and /an/ibai joined to loi in the Kc public 
of lan/ania | 

! he story of these gieat ernes gcMs fai, lai back m tune 
More than 2.000 yeais ago. at tlie beginning of the- lion Age in 
(entiai southein Africa, small trading villages grew up along 
this coast I hey were marketplac es foi the gcxxls traded 
between Fast Afiica and oilier countiies along the Indian 
Ocean, especially Aiabia. In these tiading villages the sailors 
and traders did business and visited with African friends and 
families, stayed and lived with them, married and made their 
own homes. These facts are found in an Kgyptnr.-Gieck 
guidebcKjk on trading and sailing in the east coast v eis. The 
guide was probably written in the first century A 1) , which is 
the lime right after the birth of C’hrist. 

About 1,200 years ago. many jx'oplefrom southern Arabia 
moved to the islands along the east coast c>f Afiii.i. I hey 
brought their Moslem religion with them. Scum they married 
and made homes among the (>eople of the coast. 

At the same time, trade increased all around the Indian 
Ocean. There weie busy sea^xirts all the way from southern 
China to Kilwa and the nearby cities. Things made in China 
began loreac h Kilwa. Fast Afiican ivory began loieac h China 
Trading also went on with India and the countries of the 
Persian (hdf and Aiabia 

Then African jK*ople fai mlaiid fioin the Indian Ocean 
I>egan to offei gold (oi the things they needed from oihei 
countiies. the most iinj)ortani of which was cotton for 
clothing. The cities of the coast tcx)k the gold and sold it to 
othei coutitiies. (*old became more imfxirtant than ivory for 
tiading, though ivory was still in demand. Southeast Africa 



became as famous for its gold, among the countries of the East, 
as Ghana was among the countries of the West. 

Gold from Mozambique and Zimbabwe, as we now call 
those countries, began to leave the seaports of East Africa in the 
tenth century A few hundred years later the traders of Kilwa 
had charge of this gold trade They became very rich. They 
made all traders from cMher countries pay heavy taxes on what 
was sold and bought. Kilwa grew and became a clean and 
comfortable city. 

There were many other big trading cities— tig enough to 
be called city-states or even city-empires because they con- 
trolled large areas. There were also many smaller ones. Their 
rulers were in touch with many large countries of the Far East. 
Around the year 1400, for example, one African city sent a 
giraffe to the emperor of China. We know this happened 
because there is a C.hinese painting of this giiaffe, and the 
painting has words on it whi( h tell the stoiy of tlie gift. A few 
years later the Chinese em^x ror sent bai k gifts w ith a fiiendly 
fleet of many ships and thousands of sailors 

The trading that went on ai ross the Indian (K ean was the 
work of many different peoples. The Swahili weie the jx’ople 
on the Afrii an side. They w eie very important in Aim a s 
history. There were Swahili poets who wrote in die Aiabti 
language and in their native language Storytellers sang of the 
adveiituies of famou nu n Tiadeis brought tine (K)ts and jais 
from China and India and Persia and displayed them so that 
their friends and customers could cmjoy seeing them. 

Then trouble came to these trading c ities. In 1497, Vasco 
da C>ama. a famous sailor from Portugal, sailed around the 
Caj>e of Gocxl Hope', which is at the scjuthein end of Africa. 
Ollier Portuguese captains who followed V'asco da Gama 
attacked and robbed city after city They destroyed the Indian 
Ocean tiade. 

I he cities on the southeastern coast, esjM'c iaily Kilwa, 
never really got over this time of pirate raids. The c ities of the 
iicnthern coast c ame through better. The pirates did not attack 
them as violently, and in lime they weie able to grow again. 

l^ter— in the I700's— the language of the Swahili began 
to be widely written. Men wrote about the events of their cjwn 
day. They also wrote about the glories of the past They were 
not, we may remember, the only j^eople in Afiica wiiting in 
their own language. Fat ac ross on the other side of Afiica, the 
educated people of the weste rn Sudan were ciomg the same. If 
most African peopledid not know how to write— and. living in 
(lose tribal groups, they had no need foi writing— it is still 
imtxiitaiit to remember those jK'ople who did know how to 
write' and ^ ho, like die Sw.dnli [wofile. used this knowlc-clge 
well 
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Article 2: fromThrough African Eyes by Leon E. Clark. 

Slaves, Guns, More Slaves 

One question that always arises when dis< 
cussing the slave trade is this: how could Africans sell their own 
people? 

To begin with, a form of slavery had existed in Africa for 500 
years before the coming of the Europeans, but African slavery was far 
more humane than what developed under the trans-Atlantic system. 
Traditional African slaves were usually prisoners of war who were 
often returned to their own people for a price, but were sometimes 
sold as slaves to work for others. More often than not, however, such 
slaves were allowed to earn money, own land, and intermarry with 
the local population. They also developed skills like boat-huilding 
that made them important and therefore accepted members of society. 
This type of integration never took place under £urop>ean and 
American slavery. 

Nevertheless, the fact that slavery already existed in Africa made 
it possible for Europeans to offer merchandise and expect to receive 
people in return. Some African chiefs and kings sold their prisoners 
of war to the Europ>eans; in exchange they often received guns, which 
greatly added lo theii power The chiefs without guns were then put 
at a distinct disadvantage. 

Almost overnight, it became necessary for a chief to p>ossess guns 
in order to maintain his power. Otherwise his people would be taken 
by opposing chiefs. And since the guns came from the F.uropeans, 
and the Europeans demanded slaves in exchange, more and more 
African chiefs began to engage in the selling of prisoners. Guns, and 
therefore slavery, became a necessary part of survival. 

In a very real sense, then, Africans were forced by this vicious 
cycle to sell other Africans. 

Moreover, the Europeans com|)eied among themselves for 
slaves, which escalated the entire enterprise even further. If the 
English, for example, gave guns to a ccH)perative chief, then the 
Dutch, the French, or the Portuguese felt that they had to give guns to 
their '^friends,” for otherwise the English would get all the slaves. 
The net result of this arms race was a great increase in hostilities 
among Africans. The Europeans, then inctfosed warfare; they did 
not decrease it, as is sometimes thought. More warfare, after all, 
resulted in more prisoners and therefore more slaves — exactly what 
the Europeans wanted. 

The selection that follows shows the escalation trap that many 
African traders fell into. The first two parts, “Slaves” and “Guns,” 
are adapted from the writings of William Bosman, a Dutch slave 
trader who worked in West Africa at the end of the seventeenth 
century. The last part of the selection. “More Slaves,” is adapted from 
a first-hand account written by a Swedish traveler, C.B. Wadsirom, in 
I he late eighteenth (eimiry. 
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"Towards What." from The Development Puzzle by Nance Lui Gyson . 



The following poem is by a Ghanaian, Dei«Anang, and points up one of the many conflicts 
development 

Here we stand 

Poised between two civilizations 
Backward? To days of drum and festal dances 
in the shade 
of sun-kist palms. 

Or forward? 

Forward! 

Toward? 

The slums, where man is dumped upon man?... 

The factory 
To grind hard hours 
In an inhuman mill 
In one long ceaseless spell? 
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Article 3: "How Europeans Sliced up Africa" by Glenn Frankel, The Washington Post, Jan. 6, 1985. 

How Europeans Sliced Up Africa 

Borders Draivn a Century Ago Assured Today's Tensions 



By (ilenn Frankel 



H arare. Zimbabwe — 

Africa is quietly marking an 
important centennial be* 
tween November and February, but 
it is not an occasion for trumpets, 
speeches or champagne. 

It is the 100th anniversary of the 
Berlin Conference, an extraordinary 
conclave of European diplomats that 
divided Africa into spheres of influ- 
ence and ushered in an era of co- 
lonial rule whose effects still can be 
seen across the continent. 

At a time when African fanune is 
again on the front page and when 
the West is viewing the continent 
and its daunting problems with a 
mixture of sympathy, horror and dis- 
dain. It is instructive to recall those 



days when Europe carved up Afnca 
like a Chnstmas turkey, with each 
participant fighting for Iiis favorite 
piece. Many of the problems that 
haunt Africa today have their origins 
at that diplomatic table. 

The conference was a brief 
breathing spell in what became 
known as the “scramble for Africa." 
After nibbling at the edges of the 
continent for several centuries, the 
Europeans in the 1870s began a 
mad rush into the interior. Armed 
with superior weapons, Bibles and 
rriakeshift treaties, imperial agents 
laid claim to more than 10 million 
square miles of territory and 100 
rniilion people m the space of a dec- 
ade. 

It was a haphazard, chaotic pro- 



cess and one that threatened several 
times to plunge the European 
powers into war. German Chancellor 
Otto von Bismarck, who abhorred 
chaos and wanted to ensure Ger- 
many a piece of the spoils, decided it 
was time to lay down some ground 
rules. His French and British coun- 
terparts. who were the mam com- 
petitors in Africa, agreed. 

Fourteen western nations at- 
tended the three-month session. 
Conspicuous by their absence were 
those who had the most at stake — 
the Africans. But there was little hy- 
pocrisy: no one pretended the lines 
were drawn for any interests other 
than those of the countries at the 
table. The interests of Africans were 
never a factor. 55 
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*The Europeans caine and as* 
suny^ rommanH of African history/’ 
wrote British historian Basil David* 
son, **and the solutions they found 
were solutions for themselves, not 
for Africans.” 

The Africa of a century ago con* 
sisted of several hundred impen- 
dent states, some large and powerful 
and wen advanced, others smaller, 
weaker and more primitive. When 
the Europeans finished drawing 
their lines, these states had been 
condensed into about 40 pieces of 
territory. 

It was not an easy or neat pro- 
cess. Ethnic groups were cleaved 
into fragments — the Ovambo were 
split in haL by the boundary line that 
cause the British thought it best to 
placate Bismarck. Similarly, Portu- 
gal was given reign over territory 
22 tunes larger than itself mostly 
because Lisbon's British allies used 
the Portugese as a tool to deny Afri* 
can land to their principal competi* 
tors in Paris. Belgium’s King Leo- 
pold won the grand prize: the min* 
eral-rkh lease to what became the 
Belgian Congo. 

A t first, Africans paid little at- 
tention to the new lines, 
which seemed to have every- 
thing to do with European rivalries 
and little to do with thm. But grad- 
ually the paper lines on the map be- 
came real borders, not only to the 
Europeans but to the Africans them- 
selves. Africa’s acquiescence be- 
Afncans together, bailie a tr^i- 
comic monument to their enduriqg 
separation. 

But borden alone do not make na- 
tions, and this has been one of the 
cruelest lessons recent history has 
taught Africa. In countries such as 
Angola, Uganda, Burundi, Nigeria 
and even South Africa, the concept 
of u 2 tionhood is at best only margin- 
ally understood Most of these coun- 
tries lack a George Washington — 
someone from the political or cul- 
tural past whom everyone can ad- 
mire and who provides the glue to 
hold diverse groups together. 

Lacking that glue, Africa has be- 
come atomiaed into smaller, conflict- 
ing g.'oups. People identify them- 
selves by tribe, ideology, profession, 
religion or economic class, seldom 
by nation. 

T hus it is not too surpriaing 
that in the 27 years since 
Ghana became the first co- 
lonial sute to gain independence. 
Africa has luffu^ through a dozen 
wars, 70 military coups ini the as- 
ussination of 13 heads of state. It 
has 5 million refugees ~ more than 
any other continent — and they. 



too, are part of the harvest of malad- 
justed borders and nations that exist 
mostly on paper. 

In anify^g Africa’s woes, Afri- 
cans thernaeives tend to blame their 
problems on European colonialism. 
Westerners, on the other hand, tend 
to treat the continent as a blank 
slate whose real history only began 
at independence and whose prob- 
\tm can be laid at the feet of cor- 
rupt African leadera and misplaced 
priontiea. 

Bot h, of c ourae, are right, an d 



both are wrong, but the Westcraen 
who during the last three decades 
have been so free with their advn 
and critkiaai of the new Afria 
should not f orge t that it was their 
ancestors wto derigped, conr 
stnicted and launched the conti- 
nent’a modem history 100 yean ago 
isBerlio. 

The Washington Post 
— January 6, 1985 
Used by pentdssicn 
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Article 4: "The French in Africa: Old Ecole Ties" by James Brooke, The New York Times, Dec. 25, 
1988. 

The French in Africa: Old Ecole Ties 



By JAMES BROOKE 

Sprriat loThs New Yerk Times 

CASABLANCA, Morocco, Dec. 19 — 
Staged in the throne room of a palace 
here, the family photo of the annual 
French-African summit meeting pre- 
dated a vignette of modem Africa: 
President Francois Mitterrand sur- 
rounded by 21 African heads of state 
and government. 

By contrast, only nine African lead- 
ers turned out last May for the 25th an- 
niversary meeting of the Organization 
of African Unity, a pan-African group. 

Three decades after the flags of inde- 
pendent nations started running up 
flagpoles across Africa, one of the for- 
mer colonial rulers, France, has re- 
worked its role to become the most im- 
portant — and some say the most wel- 
come foreign actor on the continent 

In much of sub-Saharan Africa, 
France is the largest aid donor, largest 
educator and largest trading partner. 
If Cuba withdraws its 50,000 troops 
from Angola as It agreed to do last 
week, the largest contingent of foreign 
troops in Africa In the 1990's most 
likely will be French. 

Reflecting the continent’s tattered 
economic state, Africa’s independent 
nations increasingly cling to the out- 
stretched hand of this former colonial 
ruler. One yardstick is the annual sum- 
mit meeting. Started in 1971 as an in- 
formal gathering for France and her 
former colonies, the first summit meet- 
ing drew delegations from 10 African 
countries. 

The 15th meeting, which ended here 
Dec. 16, drew delegations from ZA Af- 
rican countries, including 16 former 
French colonies, 8 former British colo* 
nies and all the former African colo- 
nies of Belgium, Portugal and Spain. 
Didier Ratsiraka of Madagascar is the 
only French-speaking African leader to 
continue to boycott the meetings. He 
calls the French neo-colonialists. 

”We love Spain, but they never re- 
stwnd," said a television reporter from 
Equatorial Guinea, a former Spanish 



colony. ‘Trance delivers.” 

When the bills are added up — loans 
to the Ivory Coast, troops in Chad, 
training for 200 African Olympic ath- 
letes — France emerges as the rich 
uncle for much of sub-Saharan Africa, 
a region that includes some of the 
world’s poorest countries. 

In 1987, France was the largest aid 
donor. Its aid, 62.5 billion, was three 
times the United States' and six times 
the aid from Britain, France's historic 
rival for influence in Africa. Measured 
as a percentage of gross national prod- 
uct, France gave sub-Saharan Africa 
nine times the aid that the United 
States did in 1986. 

France also leads in education. In 
1986, 75,162 Africans studied at French 
universities — twice the number at 
American schools and seven times the 
number at British universities. 

In the military arena, France since 
1970 has doubled the number of agree- 
ments with African nations to 26. Each 
year, about 200 African officers un- 
dergo training in France. In return, 
about 1,000 French officers serve as ad- 
visers to 11 African armies, and about 
8,000 French troops are stationed in six 
African countries: the Central African 
Republic, Chad, Djibouti, Gabon, the 
Ivory Coast and Senegal. 

In a region of political instability, a 
number of African leaders owe their 
survival to French intervention; since 
1960, French troops Have inter yeued in 
Africa 17 times. 

Indeed, the French-African love af- 
fair is such that none of the black Af- 
rican delegates at the recent meeting 
questioned France’s flourishing trade 
with South Africa. 

Instead, they praised Paris’ decision 
in June to cancel one-third of the debt 
owed it by sub-Saharan nations. The 
Africans asked Mr. Mitterrand to be 
their advocate before other industrial 
countries on the problems of debt and 
low commodity prices. 

France has reaped also linguistic 
and economic dividends In Africa. The 



continent is one of the few regions of 
the world where the use of the French 
is expanding. French television pro- 
grams reach wider audiend^, and in 
two countries, Portuguese-speaking 
Guinea-Bissau and Spanish-speaking 
Equatorial Guinea, linguists predict 
that French could easily become the 
dominant language within two genera- 
tions. Surrounded by French-speaking 
nations, each country has hundreds of 
students studying French in courses 
subsidized by the French Government. 

But French glory in Africa may be 
undermined by economics. The prices 
of African commodities — crude oil, 
coffee and cocoa, among them — have 
slumped sharply in recent years. Ar- 
rears on debts are mounting, pur- 
chases of French goods are dropping 
and economic activity is slowing 
throughout Africa. 

Much of the economic growth in 12 
former French colonies has been bi'ilt 
on a stable currency — the C.F.A., or 
African, franc. Since 1948, France has 
guaranteed a fixed parity of one 
French franc to 50 African francs. A 
franc zone — the bloc of former colo- 
nies where the African currency is the 
universal legal tender — was once re- 
viled as a neo-colonialist institution. 
Now it has a waiting list of former Por- 
tuguese and British colonies. 

But with export earnings dropping, 
the African franc zone went into deficit 
in 1985 for the first time. Now, pressure 
for devaluation has come from such in- 
ternational lenders as the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund. 

The French economic presence in Af 
rica is shrinking. After aropping stead 
lly in the 1980's, French trade with the 
bloc of countries that use the African 
franc now accounts for only 1.5 percent 
of France's foreign trade. And in a 
milestone of sorts, Japan ovetiook 
France In 1987 to become the conti- 
nent’s largest supplier of new cars, 
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Article 5: "When Foreign Aid Fails" by Jack Shepherd, The Atlantic Monthly. 

Twnty years of Western assistance have done little 
to kelp, and much to harm, the Africans' ability to feed themselves 

When Foreign Aid Fails 

BY Jack Shepherd 
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D urjnc the past few 
months Americans 
have witnessed an 
enormous outpouring of 
emergency food aid into Af- 
rica. But while relief work- 
ers toil in the dusty feeding 
camps of that beleaguered 
continent, bureaucrats in 
Western capiuls are asking 
questions that reach far be- 
yond the current survation 
to the basic issue of Africans 
survival. Some of these 
questions are troubling: 

Has aid from the West 
been wasted on ill-con- 
ceived projects that have 
largely failed? 

Has this aid actually con- 
tributed to— "Or even wors- 
ened — the problems it was 
intended to alleviate? 

If past projects have 
failed, what kind of long- 
term development assis- 
unce should Africa receive? 

The answers to these 
questions carry profound 
implications. They will lead 
to policies that will in turn 
determine how fast, and in 
what manner, Africa recov- 
ers. They will shape the levels of support the World Bank, 
the United Sutes, and other international donors will give 
to African development projects that are intended to help 
Africa's farmers return to their land and grow their own 
food. And they will affect the internal economic and politi- 
cal policies of at least twenty-six African nations that now 
need emergency food aid and long-term assisunce. 

Everyone agrees that Africa is in immediate peril. Some 
150 million Africans — perhaps one person in every three 
below the Sahara — are in dire need of emergency food. 
Five million African children died from hunger-related 
causes in 1984, and millions of Africans face permanent 
physical and mental damage from chronic malnutrition. In 



most sub-Saharan nations 
emergency food aid will be 
needed throughout this year 
to combat what is being 
called the worst famine of 
the century. 

Everyone also agree s/hac 
African nations and reli^ or- 
ganizations must Stan work- 
ing together to create the 
conditions for the recovery 
of Africa's land, agriculture, 
and people. But the United 
Sutes and the international 
development agencies don't 
agree with Africans or with 
each other about what has 
caused Africa's plight, or on 
what should be done about 
it. 

Most Africans claim that 
the causes are external to 
Africa: the low prices for the 
continent's export crops 
(such as coffee, tea, cocoa), 
the high cost of imported 
energy (up 757 percent be- 
tween 19M and 1978), and 
the increase in Africa's debt 
from $5.7 billion in 1970 to 
more than $51.3 billion by 
1983. The gap between Af- 
rica's export revenues and 
its import expenditures reached $10.7 billion in 1983, and 
the outflow for repayment of debts is now greater than the 
inflow of loans. According to the World Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (and others), Africans must 
continue to grow cash crops in order to earn foreign ex- 
change that will enable them to repay their debts. But the 
falling prices of cash crops — prices that, Africans claim, 
are controlled by Western markets — restrict Africa's ability 
to repay debts and to import necessary items like food. 

The World Bank, the IMF, international relief agencies, 
and most Western governments, including the United 
Sutes government, say that conditions imide sub-Saharan 
Africa cause the problem. They cite policies of many Af- 
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rican governments which, by holding down food prices in 
the cities, favor the urban consumer over the rural produc- 
er, the lack of incentives to peasant farmers; and a fragile 
and deteriorating natural environment. Also, the popula- 
tion growth rate in sub-Saharan Africa averages 3.2 percent 
per year and has reached 4. 1 percent in Kenya, the Ivory 
Coast, and Bottwana (those countries' populations will 
double in seventeen years), and the areals rural-to-utban 
migration late is eight percent a yeaa As a result, whereas 
in 1950 only three African cities had populations of more 
than S00,0(i0, now twenty-nine cities are that huge and 
several have more than a million inhabitants. This urban- 
ization has also changed African eating habits; city dwell- 
ers have come to prefer imported wheat and rice to tradi- 
tional foods like yams, cassava, and millet. 



O N ONF KEY ISSUE, HOWEVER, DONORS AND AFRICANS 

do agree; the aid provided during the past two dec- 
ades has helped little, and the existing aid pro- 
grams need reappraisal. Before the colonial period African 
agriculture was geared to self-sufikiency in food produc- 
tion. Most societies fed themselves, although famines 
were not unheard of; the first recorded famine in Ethiopia, 
for example, occurred in the ninth century. But when hun- 
ger came, people dipped into reserves or migrated. Afri- 
can farmers, tilling fragile and easily destroyed soils, also 
practiced terracing, crop rotation, green manuring, and 
mixed farming. 

During almost a century of colonial rule African agricul- 
ture was transformed. Colonial governments favored large- 
scale planution operations that produced cash crops for 
the benefit of the colonial powet. Independent African 
farmers got pushed onto marginal land or, more often, into 
soil-poor native reserves; some had to work on the large 
cash-crop farms or in town. Still, many African nations 
were self-suSkient with respect to food, or were even ex- 
porting food, in the early 1960s. 

With independence, however, African governments 
promoted industrialization at the expense of food produc- 
tion, while continuing the colonial pattern of producing 
cash crops to earn foreign exchange. Food imports in- 
creased in the two decades after most of Africa bMame in- 
dependent, and as world prices for cash crops fell and pop- 
ulations grew rapidly and debts rose, many new African 
governments found themselves struggling to feed their 
people. 

During the 1970s African governments inaugurated a 
range of projects aimed at increasing domestic-food pro- 
duction. The ones most widely favored — funded by the 
United States Agency for International Development 
(t'SAlD), the World Bank, and other international agen- 

Jack Sitpitr^ if a stmer tuoeult ai ikt Canupt Eadamauat far la- 
trraatiaaal haa, wkm kaua tpatiaKu aa U.S. farmpi faiitf aad 
foadaidia Afrita. Ht it dk aadar af baah, iaeladiagTh€ Mi- 
cks of Starvation, wAid iavatli§aMd da EdUapiaa draaffd aadfam- 
tat af 1913-1914. 




cies — were large, mechanized, and highly capiulized. 
Moreovei; invesanent in food production often favored 
crops coiuumed by people in the cities: wheat, rice, and 

supL 

Avut portion of the aid went to what some donors now 
adnut were “easy options” — projectt that drew on donor 
expertise and promised a rapid rate of return. Sonte of the 
schemes involved tractors, chemical fertilizers, irrigation, 
and large-scale sate farms. Money also went into highly 
visible projects such u highways, hospitals in urban areas, 
and convention halls. But deep plowing and the use of 
chemical fertilizers did not increase yields, and perhaps 
even threatened an African farming system that had 
evolved over centuries. The Green Revolution, so suc- 
cessful in parts of Asia, did not transplant well to Africa, 
with its fragile soils, variable climates, and need for irriga- 
tion. Irrigation projects tended to produce a great deal of 
food but at a cost of $20,000 a hecure, and sometimes they 
drew off farm labor better used elsewhere, or spread schis- 
tosomiasis and other waterborne diseases. Furthermore, as 
the London-based organization Earthscan recently report- 
ed, irrigated land in Africa becomes barren when it accu- 
mulates salt or when poor drainage leads to waterlogging. 
Earthscan's study coiKl'*ded that for every acre successful- 
ly irrigated during the 1970s in Africa, another acre of 
farmland became useless and was abandoned. 

A sampling of major agricultural projects might include a 
scheme started at Mopti, along the Niger River, in West 
Africa, nine years ago. A capital-intensive irrigation proj- 
ea, it wu designed to increase rice production. But pro- 
duction fell, from fifty bags per hectare to fifteen bags, be- 
cause of an infesution of wild rice and the low resistance of 
imported tke seeds to irregular and irudvertent flooding. 

In Tanzania a Canadian-aided wheat scheme begun in 
1970 has cost some $44 million. Sixty thousand acres of 
land were uken from a pastoral people, the Barbaig, who 
were pushed onto marginal areas that have by now been 
overgrazed by their eattle. Moreover, according to a report 
quoted by Colin Hines and Barbara Dinham in Tkt Exolo- 
pst, “Technology being applied to these large-scale fully 
mechanized operations is alarmingly similar to the tech- 
nology used in western Canada which contributed to the 
caustrophic soil erosions (dust bowls) of the 1930s.” The 
Tanzanian farms were laid out prairie style, and rainstorms 
cut huge gullies through the fields. 

During the 1970s the Sudan surted up several sugar op- 
erations, with the hope of exporting sugar to richer Arab 
neighbors. TWo small operations have been successful, but 
four others are bogged down in technical and managerial 
problems and cost overruns. One of the largest sugar oper- 
ations in the world got under way in 1974 in Kenana. The 
cost had been estimated at $150 million; the final bill for 
tlie sttrt-up wu $613 million. The Kheme called for a for- 
ty-mepwatt electrical station, a network of conduits and 
canals up to twenty miles long, a pumping sution to lift 
the Nile waters 150 feet from the canals to the fields, and a 
foctory to crush 170,000 tons ofsugarcane a day. Roads and 
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transport were also needed to move the sugar a thousand 
miles to Port Sudan. But power shoruges crippled the 
pumping sution and the factory. Fuel costs made transpor* 
ution expensive, and what irrigation took place spread 
schistosomiasis. In the end the Sudanese government may 
have to subsidize its sugar-export program. 

Not all Western development projects have failed. In 
Guinea-Bissau, for example, a United States aid project 
helped hundreds of small farmers to increase their rice 
yields by 400 to 900 percent in just two years. Nearly all 
the rice is consumed locally. 

Nor have all the failures been Western. Soviet economic 
aid to Africa has been so uniformly unsuccessful that the 
Russians have cut their already minuscule programs and 
given priority to the sale of arms and energy, which gener- 
ates the return of hard currency'. During the 19b0s and early 
1970s, however, the Soviets offered big projects to the Af- 
ricans. At Diamou, Mali, for example, the Russians built a 
cement factory with a capacity of 50,000 tons a year — and 
then discovered that the road and rail systems could not 
handle this output and that there were no markets nearby 
anyway. A Russian meat-canning plant in Somalia operat- 
ed at only 5.3 percent of capacity, because few cattle were 
available (Africans generally regard cattle as investments 
against future hardship) and because Somalis prefer fresh 
meat to canned. A Soviet fish-processing plant also failed, 
because it was too large and too far from the sea. 

Western development assistance, however, unlike that 
from the Communist bloc, has focused on African agricul- 
ture. The failure to feed Africa is largely its failure. During 
the 1970s the West poured some $22.5 billion in economic 
development aid into sub-Saharan Africa — the area most 



affected by survation today. The amount is now more than 
$7.77 billion a year (beyond the cost of emergency aid). 

The results have been dismal. In sub-Saharan Africa per 
capiu food production decreased in the 1970s by an aver- 
age of 1.2 percent a year. Production of major food crops 
fell 14 percent — and continues to fall, by two percent a 
year — while the volume of food imports increased by an 
average of 9.5 percent annually. By 1981 sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca required 3.7 million tons of food aid each year. No-^ the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
reports that the region will need 9.6 million tons of food 
aid in 1985. Put another way, by the end of this year one in 
five Africans — the equivalent of the entire urban popula- 
tion — will be living solely on imported food aid. 

What happened.^ The simplest answer is that only a 
small proportion of economic aid was actually invested in 
Africa's agriculture. Of $7.5 billion given during the 1970s 
to eight West African countries, for example, only 24 per- 
cent was spent on agriculture and less than 12 percent 
reached rural areas. Even less got to smallholders, who are 
thought to be Africa's most productive farmers. 

The World Bank, in a report issued last September, said 
that donor nations had pressured African governments dur- 
ing the 1970s to uke on projects chat were expensive, in- 
appropriate in design and selection, and too large, and that 
^^contributed little to economic growth or to generating 
foreign exchange to service the debt.” These projects — 
which the Bank called "*white elephants” — had been se- 
lected for their potential in enhancing a nation's political 
prestige (a large sute-farms scheme in Zambia, for exam- 
ple) and without regard for the economic rate of return 
(the sugar-production plan in the Sudan). 




ulius K. Nyererc, President of Tanzania: 

"... growth must come out of our own roots, not through the grafting on to those roots 
of something which is alien to our society. We shall draw sustenance from universal human 
ideas and from the practical experiences of other peoples; but we start from a full accept- 
ance of our African-ness and a belief that in our own past there is very much which is 
useful for our future... 




President Nverere * • ^ serious attack on the problems of poverty and intolerable 

^ ' disparities of wealth demands a change in the whole economic activity, 

in a 1975 address:^ Instead of aiming at the maximisation of wealth, and the power over 
others which comes with it, we have to direct our efforts towards the 
creation of reasonable standards of living for all people. This applies to 
the rich and poor - nationally and internationally. Nations which are 
already wealthy have to accept that they are members of the world, 
with the right to a fair share of the world's resources but no more. They 
have to bend their minds, and their economic and political systems, to 
achieving a fair internal distribution of their existing wealth. They should 
not expect to continue to deal with problems of comparative poverty 
within their own nation at the expense of people abroad who are poorer 
than the poorest. And the poor nations have to face facts too. They need 
to stop trying to ape the rich. They have to accept that "closing the gap" 
does not mean, and cannot mean, attaining for themselves a western 
style or level of consumption . . . 

. . . Eradicating human poverty demands careful planning and phased 
action to move the industrialised world - and the industrial sectors of 
the poor nations - towards producing for human need and not human 
greed . . 
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Articles; "Sentenced to Debt,” Africa News, April 18,. 1988. 




Food and livestock production declined in the last decade as Africa turned to cash crops for /oreiyn exchdnge. 

Sentenced to Debt 

A few years ago, Hollywood cashed in on America's con- 
cern for its beleaguered family farmers with a spate of 
movies including The River, Places in the Heart and 
Country. 

What the films had in common were their portrayals of 
farmers up against a system they could not alter or control or 
even - in most cases - understand. In Country, Sam 
Shepherd's character confronts the local banker with a di- 
lemma that is well-known across the American heartland; 



when grain prices were high, banks 
recommended that family farmers 
expand their operations by buying 
expensive machinery and other 
forms of technology on credit; but 
when prices fell anc it became 
impossible for landowners to make 
loan payments, the banks bailed i)ut. 



What had seemed to be a hand-in- 
hand arrangement to usher in an 
industry boom turned sour, and 
farmers like those represented by 
Shepherd were left holding the bag. 

Similarly, but on a far grander 
scale, sub-Saharan Africa was 
encouraged to borrow large sums of 



money from foreign governments 
and commercial lenders for the 
development of its commodities 
industries during the 1970s. For 
many years, rich farmland was given 
over to up-to-dc te and out-of-place 
factories; people turned away from 
food crops to p»"aduce the cash crops 
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the "developed" world craved; and 
the continent's skin was peeled back 
to yield metals and minerals prized 
in the West 

Money disappeared along the way. 
African political and business leaders 
got more than their share, as did 
hard-to-trace Western contractors to 
whom projects were steered by 
cronies with political clout 

But it is a mistake to assign Africa's 
current debt crisis solely - or even 
principally - to corruption and mis- 
management. The harsh realities of 
world commodities markets, along 
with natural disasters, war, and 
soaring international interest rates, 
have contributed to Africa's current 
condition. 

In her new book called A Fate 
Worse Than Debt, Susan George 
writes: "The sad truth is that if Africa 
dropped off the map, international 
business would scarcely notice. 

Africa represents a mere 4% of world 
trade, and though it remains a 
potentially rich continent, those who 
exploit it can usually find the same 
resources elsewhere, often with less 
hassle (e.g. uranium in Australia) 
and lower political risk (e.g. as 
caused by apartheid)." 

George explains that Africa's prime 
foreign exchange earners are not only j 
being found elsewhere, but are, in 
many cases, being substituted for or | 
done without altogether. Fiber-ootic i 
phones lines are rapidly reducing the | 
demand for Zambian copper. Plastics | 
and other synthetics are replacing ' 
natural fibers like hemp and sisal. 
Coffee and cocoa are treated as 
luxury items in the West if they 
become too expensive. And health ; 
concerns are causing a scale-back in 
the demand for products as basic as | 
sugar. 

Classic economic models of supply 
and demand apply: as Africa's 
commodities - the raw materials on 
which the continent has depended for 
foreign exchange for centunes - are 
less and less sought after, prices drop. 
And when prices drop, neither 
governments nor individuals earn 
enough money to supply basic n^ds. 
Farmers who gave up on food 
production to grow cash crops, and’ 
who therefore came to dr*"»end on 
imported food items, arc left with 
valueless crops and no money to buy 
food. 

George maintains that Western 
creditors and the organiZutions that 




represent them - like the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and World 
Bank - have left Africa holding a 
decidedly empty bag. "If the conti- 
nent survives its current crisis, it will 
be a tribute to the resourcefulness of 
Africans and nothing else," she says. 
"They are getting precious little help 
from outside." 

Yes and no. Without doubt, Africa 
will bear by far the greatest share of 
respx)nsibility for its own survival. To 
that end, schemes deemed radical by 
Western creditors are being propos^ 
by, among other organizations, the 
African Development Bank md the 
South-South Commission, headed by 
Tanzania's Julius Nyerere. 

But there is also some hope that 
Africa won't have to go it alone, if 
only because the Fund, the Bank and 
other lenders find the debtors' 
proposals unpalatable enough to 
warrent a response. The UN Secre- 
tary-General's Advisory Group on 
Financial Flows for Africa put out a 
highly publicized paper on debt relief 
in February, and a call issued at an 
Organization of African Unity 
meeting last December to cancel all 
outstanding debt may have been the 
final push the West needed to shake 
its complacency. 

At the urging of African Develop- 
ment Bank President Babacar 
N'diaye, Zaire may, within the next 
two months, present a test case for a 
new form of debt relief to the Paris 
Club of commercial creditors. Zaire 
has successtully rescheduled pay- 
ments on its unwieldy debt - now 
approaching $6 billion - eight times 
in ten years, and is gearing up for its 
ninth attempt. Because Zaire's 
indebtedness is largely, if not en- 
tirely, the result of internal corruption 
- and because the central African 
natioi/s prediliction for frequent 
rescheduling of payments is well- 
known - it is a prime candidate for 
the Development Bank's new pro- 
gram, which will guarantee steady 
repayment of loan principal in 
exchange for below-market interest 
rates. Zaire, along with any of the 14 
other African countries currently 
p>oised to join the program, would be 
allowed to convert its debt into 
securities that carry long-term 
maturities with fixed interest rates 
predicated on the country's perceived 
ability to pay. The total debt would 
be repaid at naaturity from a redemp- 
tion fund, into which the debtor 



nation would make regular payments 
under the supervision of the Devel- 
opment Bank. The scheme worries 
international creditors, however, who 
fear that it would set a dangerous 
precedent for mega-debtors in Latin 
America. 

Even if the Development Bank 
proposals do not pass international 
muster, they have underscored for 
creditors the desperate conditions of 
sub-Saharan Africa's poorest nations, 
and the debate is on. 

At a United Nations-organized 
conference in Khartoum, Sudan last 
month, the subject under discussion 
was "the human dimension of 
Africa's economic recovery." Repre- 
sentatives of debtor nations and 
international lenders came together 
to assess the costs of IMF- and World 
Bank-mandated programs that have, 
according to the debtors, left Africa 
poorer, less politically stable and 
more reliant than ever on grants and 
loans from the West. 

At the end of the conference. Senior 
World Bank Economist Stephen 
O'Brien admitted that the Bank 
"didn't know enough" about the 
human costs "when we first entered 
into this process of helping African 
governments design adjustment 
programs," which have led to the 
removal of food, health and educa- 
tion subsidies and other drastic 
cutbacks in social services provided 
by most African debtors (see accom- 
panying stories). 

The Khartoum Declaration, issued 
by the conference, states that "nutri- 
tion imbalances are as crucial as trade 
imbalances. High infant mortality 
requires just as immediate and as 
senous attention as high rates of 
inflation or huge budget deficits ... . 
Therefore, a basic test for all stabiliza- 
tion, adjustment and development 
programs is whether they will 
improve the hunun condition from 
their inception or on the contrarv 
worsen it." 

As the two following reports wan^, 
African leaders are growing impa- 
tient wMth adjustment programs that 
demand mending sacrifice fr(m a 
continent which is, in tact, a net 
exporter n\ funds to the West (see 
graph, page 5). Ihe costs of servic- 
ing sub-Saharan Afnea's estinvitcd 
$150 billion debt - including immeas- 
urable losses of human potential - 
are, increasingly, seen as too high to 
be borne. ■ 
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WASHINGTON OFFICE ON AFRICA EDUCATIONAL FUND 

1 10 Moryland Avenue, NE • Washington, DC 20002 • 202/546-7961 

FACT SHEET 



SADCC: The Southern African 
Development Coordination Conference 

What is SADCC? 

The Southern African Development Coordination Con- 
ference (SADCC) (pronounced "saddick") is an associ- 
ation of nine majority-ruled states of southern Africa. 

Through regional cooperation SADCC works to ac- 
celerate economic growth, Improve the living condi- 
tions of the people of southern Africa, and reduce the 
dependence of member states on South Africa. SADCC 
is primarily an economic grouping of states with a variety of 
ideologies, and which have contacts with countries from all 
blocs. It seeks cooperation and support from the interna- 
tional community as a whole. 



Who is SADCC? 

The Member States of SADCC are 

Angola* 

Botswana* 

Lesotho 

Malawi 

Mozambique* 

Swaziland 

Tanzania* 

Zambia* 

Zimbabwe* 

The liberation movements of southern Africa recognized by 
the Organization of African Unity (the African National 
Congress, the Pan African Congress and the South West 
Africa People's Organization) are invited to SADCC Summit 
meetings as observers. 

What Are the Objectives of SADCC? 

• *^he reduction of economic dependence, particularly on 
the Republic of South Africa; 




• The forging of links between member states m oraer to 
create genuine and equitable regional integration; 

• The mobilization of resources to promote the imple- 
mentation of national, interstate and regional policies, 

• Concerted action to secure international cooperation 
within the framework of SADCC's strategy of economic 
liberation, 

At the inaugural meeting of SADCC. President Kenneth 
Kaunda of Zambia said; 

Let us now face the economic challenge Let us form 
a powerful front against poverty and all of its off- 
shoots of hunger, ignorance, disease, crime and 
exploitation of man by man Let us form an Afncan 

b'i 
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Movement to wage a militant struggle against poverty 
Let this Summit be our workshop for sharpening our 
tools, forging new weapons, working out a new 
strategy and tactics for fighting poverty and improving 
the quality of life of our peoples. 

When Did SADCC Begin? 

In May 1979 the Foreign Ministers of the Front Line 
States* met in Botswana to discuss economic cooperation. 
In July 1979, a conference was convened at Arusha. 
Tanzania, to consider economic policies and objectives 
and it was agreed to invite the other majority-ruled 
countries in sout‘~ern Africa to participate in drawing up a 
regional plan for the development of southern Africa. 
SADCC was formally launched by the Lusaka Declar- 
ation, Southern Africa: Toward Economic Liberation 
which was adopted oy the Lusaka Summit of the nine 
majority-ruled countries of southern Africa in April 1980. 
The Summit also adopted a Program of Action covering 
food and agriculture, industry, manpower development, 
and energy. The Heads of State Identified transport and 
communications as the main priority for SADCC coop- 
eration. 

How Does SADCC Work? 

SADCC makes decisions by consensus, depending 
on discussions between heads of state (the Summit) or 
ministers (the Council of Ministers) to reach agreement on 
priorities and programs which will be of benefit to the region 
and to the member states. 

The impiementation of SADCC programs is decen- 
tralized. Each member state coordinates the work of 
SADCC in particular areas, for example: transport and 
communications (Mozambique), food security (Zimbabwe), 
agricultural research (Botswana), fisheries, wildlife and 
forestry (M.jiawi), soil and water conservation (Lesotho), 
manpower development (Swaziland), industrial develop- 
ment (Tanzania), energy conservation and development 
(Angola), and mining (Zambia). 

Although SADCC has mobilized some local resources 
for projects, it has had tc seek funding— about $5 billion a 
year— from the internt'tional community it organizes an 
annuai conference with donors at whii r priority and 
projects are presented. SADCC has been open tu dis- 
cussion, suggestion and criticism, but has sought to limit 
the extent to which donors may impose their own priorities 

SADCC and South Africa? 

SADCC IS a threat to South Africa s plans to dominatp 
southern Africa, and a rejection of its apartheio'-led "con- 



*The SIX rror^tiine States form a political grouping which overlaps 
but IS not synonya^ous with SADCC Frontline Stale > c'ro st •^rerl m 
the list in column one of the tront OttQo 
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steiiation of^outhern African states." South Africa seeks to 
profit by forcing its neighbors, especially land-locked 
Zimbabwe, Zambia and Botswana, to use its transportation 
routes and to trade with it. SADCC, however, envisions that 
its members will obtain goods, services and Tansportation 
from one another, breaking their forced dependence on 
South Africa and curtailing South Africa’s profits and 
domination. South Africa has felt threatened, also, by the 
prospect that economically viable majority-ruled states on 
its borders will weaken its ability to maintain apartheid. 

The economic succ ess of the countries represented 
. . will have an epoch making impact within South 
Africa and will certainly deal a mortal blow to the 
policy of apartheid, Our success is important to the 
people of South Africa and. therefore, to the liberation 
of the entire continent " (President Kenneth Kaunda, 
Lusaka. 4/1/80) 

South Africa has responded to SADCCs peaceful 
efforts with military and economic attacks. South Africa 
IS attempting to cripple development, self-reliance, and 
interdependence and to perpetuate its domination of 
commerce, finance, manufacturing and transportation. 
Estimated losses to member states, as a result of South 
African destabilization, total $17 billion for the period 
1 980-1 986. South African, mercenary and surrogate forces 
(UNITA in Angola, Rename in Mozambique) have sabo- 
taged road, rail, pipeline and port facilities. Schools and 
clinics have been destroyed, Attacks have forced the 
abandonment of essential health, relief and rural develop- 
ment projects. A million people have been forced to flee 
their homes, Thousands have been killed, maimed and 
wounded, 

SADCC and the United States? 

In general, the U S. response to SADCC, particularly 
under the "Reagan doctrine, " has been based on per- 
ceptions of Soviet intentions to dominate southern Africa 
and has been designed "to stop the spread of com- 
munism."' U S. policy is defined, also, io light of existing 
economic interests In South Africa. The U S. has sought to 
involve South Africa in regional economic development 
and has opposed SADCC's reduction of dependence on 
South Africa and its condemnation of South African 
destabilization. U.S. support for SADCC projects has 
been a small $30 million annually. However, while 
funding SADCC, the U.S. has also provided $15 million 
In military aid to UNITA and contributed to Its attacks 
in Angola. The vital Angolan Benguela railway, which 
figures largely in SADCC’s plans tor a regional transporta- 
tion system, has been sabotaged repeatedly by UNITA. 
The U.S. has restricted Its aid to SADCC, for axampla, 
refusing to silow Angola, Mozambiqua and Tanzania 
to benefit from a grant for sorghum davtiopment. 
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Article 8: "Working for our own Needs/' by Bill Rau, Bread for the World . 



\ regclablc‘s, corn and fruit ripen in ihe communilv’s fields. Water from a deep well rj^tiilarls 
flows despite prolonged drought. In western Zimbabwe, people assert greater control 
over the events and forces which determine their well-being. 

In northern Senegal, fields and pastures are green and lush. Here also drought i^ a recurring 
event, but people in this area have joined together to reclaim ‘’desert” land and raise tood for 
themselves and for sale. 

Bread for the W'orld and others have pointed to the structural causes of Africa’s complex 
problems (Background Papers Nos. 85 and 90), Many people have concluded because of the 
severity of the Hlhiopian famine in 1984-85 that outsiders have the kev— with money and 
knowledge~io African development and that African people themselves eagerly await any type 
of Western aid. Such a conclusion is false. It obscures the creativity, determination and 
organizational skills of Africans in addressing the root causc» of and linding solutions to theit 
problems, as well as the need for outsiders to carefully target aid to support those eflorts. This 
background paper gives an indication of the scope and depth of problem-solving among groups 
which arc grassroots based and derive their legitimacy from popular action. 

For example, women around M. zambique’s capital of Maputo began small vegetable 
gaidcn.s in the mid-l9'^()>. The guldens expanded; more women joined in and .oopnatives wer^' 
formed to reduce costs and share labor. These Cireen Zone eooperaiiuw now suppl\ imiJi ot 
Maputo’s food. Ihc go\crniiiint has responded by channeling cicdit to thebe’ coopc^atIvc^ and 
stimulating similar Grecti Zones around other cities. 

In Burkina Faso tanners have restored village grain banks-- a Kunmunal pinelicc discourac'v J 
by colonial authorities—as a way to enhance food securilv and price ^tabililv. (iMiinuintiv 
gram banks have since become a central component ol renewed rural development illortv sup 
ported bv the government. 

In Kenya, a reforestation program organized primarilv bv and for women n meeting uir,il 
needs for income, firewood and tree cover. Quietly but firmly, the program is setting an exam 
pie of communilv imoheineni and initiative which the government is coming to recogiii/c as 
essential to dea' with the country’s environmental problems. 

These popular actions arc not isolated self-improvement measures. Many grassrocus 
movements arc intluencing national policies by successful examples and intenii(mal discthMiuo 
and work with govc- ministries. The trend is toward policies more lavomblc to ilic Meed^ 
of both rural and i ooor people. 

People's Views of Problems 

The success and persistence of many grassroots 
movements across Africa has not occurred without 
major tensions and challenges from govemme*tal 
and international interests representing wealthy, 
powerful groups. Development strategies often pro- 
mote agricultural production for overseas markets 
while neglecting local food needs and other aspects 
of rural well-being. At the same lime, governments 
have sought to expand control over produaion and 
the actions of producers. Some grassroots 
movements have been crushed by this combination 
of pressures, as occurred in Tanzania in the 
mid-1960s when the government replaced a viable 
regional cooperative with its own bureaucratic 
organization. 



Yet other groups have been able to cope with, 
and thrive on, these pressures. This ha.s been the 
case among peasants in eastern Senegal, who for 
more than 20 years have worked together to create 
food, work and decision-making opportunities for 
themselves. 

They have seleetivcl> used their own vast ex- 
perience of the local environment and ^arming 
systems to produce sufficient food for themselves 
and for sale. 

They have struggled with the government 
marketing agency to assure that they retain some 
control over the disposal of their crops and the 
prices they *cceivc. 



‘ *Our problem is not 
governmeni; our problem 
is the war. tVe are free 
to travel and preach the 
gospel. Religion is 
stronger than before 
independence ” 

^Archbishop of M a puiu 
MozambiQue 



“Many Africans in posi- 
tions of power . . .are not 
genuinely interested in 
making their people aware 
of their basic human 
rights in society ” 

—A// AfncQ Conferemr of 
Churches 
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Article 8 (cont'd.) 

They have resisted attempts by government and 
donors, such as the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development, to adopt ‘‘modern*' 
agricultural techniques. These techniques have the 
potential to increase production but, as the peasants 
argue, at the expense of soil fertility, increased risks 
of food shortages in rain-short seasons, and 
dependence on outside agencies. 

The voice of the people has become stronger 
and more focused, often through church organiza- 
tions, in recent years in identifying major, under- 
lying causes of hunger and poverty. Among the 
reasons cited by Africans for the problems in the 
continent, the following are dominant. 

Warfare is the major immediate cause of hunger 
in Africa today. Other factors— e.g., deforestation, 
clinics without supplies— interaa with wars to inten- 
sify hunger problems, but these conflicts prevent 
people and their governments from seeking lasting 
solutions to those other problems. 

A second reason often cited is the absence of 
democracy. Without structures for participation in 
and accountability of political processes, DOor peo- 
ple are excluded from any discussion about develop- 
ment strategies and progrrtms which affect their 
lives. Development strategies which have not yielded 
adequate food, water and jobs are being questioned, 
often privately or in small groups since many coun- 
tries' governments equate debate with criticism and 
seek to close off the opportunity for discussion and 
experimentation. One concern among grassroots 
groups is that too often the enrichment of already 
prosperous and powerful people has occurred under 
the rhetoric of “participatory" development because 
donors are not intentional enough in working with 
grassroots groups. As the elites acquire greater 
wealth, the level of Dopuiar discontent grows, 
leading in turn to increased repression. For many 
people in Africa, policies and organizations which 
respond to the interests of rural and urban poor are 
fundamental to issues of equity, justice and change. 

A third reason that Africans cite for their conti- 
nent's problems is the existence oi apartheid. South 
Africa’s system of repres.ave rule causes hunger and 
misery; it is extremely violent and provokes violence 
in turn. South Africa’s terrorism also extends well 
beyond its borders. South Africa has attacked all of 
the neighboring independent countries in recent 
years. Those countries estimate that the cost in 
destroyed buildings, roads and bridges and lost pro 
ductivity now exceeds $20 billion, an amount in ex- 
cess of all the outside development assistance given 
to them since 1980, South Africa’s military support 
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for rebels fighting against the people of Mozambi- 
que and Angola is a fundamental cause of massive 
hunger among people there. 

Fourth, heavy debt burdens and reform pro- 
grams imposed to facilitate repayment have con- 
strained governmental actions in ways that have an 
insidious impact on Africa’s poor. In 1985 $1.9 
billion more flowed out of sub-Saharan Africa as 
debt repayment than flowed in as credit and 
development assistance. The burden of repayment 
has been placed squarely on low-income groups. As 
social service spending has decreased, malnutrition 
rates have increased among children in Zambia and 
Ghana. Peasants in Kenya have lost land to planta- 
tions which produce crops for export in order to 
earn foreign exchange. Unemployment ravages both 
urban and rural people. 

The United States and other Western govern- 
ments and agencies all are involved in these prob- 
lems, as African people know. Africans see U.S. 
policies and actions as crucial to their development 
options and opportunities. However, those policies 
have too often done harm, have strengthened 
wealthier classes, sustained apartheid, and have 
directly and indirectly maintained the structures that 
underlie hunger and poverty. For many poor 
Africans, development is not only a process of 
dealing with internal problems but also with those 
created by external donors. Increasingly, local, 
grassroots efforts for change, exclusive of govern- 
ment and donor inputs, are viewed as the most 
viable option to assure self-reliance and self- 
determination. 
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“He are suspicious, 
America: suspicious that 
the White House is blinded 
by the whiteness of the 
oppressor in southern 
Africa and has no enthu- 
siastic, practical concern 
for the oppressed because 
of their blackness. We 
think it is in your long- 
term interest —it is in 
the interests of justice, 
peace and order that 
instead of exporting Stinger 
missiles. . .to the oppres- 
sors and their surrogates, 
you should be exporting 
support to progressive 
freedom lovers in South 
Africa and Namibia, and 
the front-line states. We 
expect Uncle Sam to ex- 
port democracy. Justice 
and peace. ” 

—Simon T. Fansam 
lutherun postor in South Afneo 



Economic Connections 



Article 9: "Village Croup Creates New Opportunities with UUSC Support in Impoverished Region of 

Burkina Faso." UUSC Program Fact Sheet, 1988. 

Village group creates new opportunities with UUSC 
support in impoverished region of Burkina Faso 




DU MIL 
DE L’EAU 
POUR TOUS ! 

1 

KOOM 

RIIBO 

Tl SEKD FAA ! 



The logo of Vive le Paysan depicts a farmer and the 
group's motto, in French and the local tribal language, 
'^Millet and water for alir 



As a university student several 
years ago, Andr4 Eugene ilboudo 
traveled home regularly to his rural village 
in the Sapond region of Burkina Faso, 
formerly called Upper Volta. As in the rest 
of this impoverished West African nation, 
the people of Sapon^ suffered from a host 
of debilitating conditions: hunger, 
drought, poor health care, illiteracy, few 
agricultural tools, and virtually no means 
of storing what little water was available. 

Ilboudo saw how these conditions 
affected the thousands of residents in 
Sapond’s 90 villages. The bng droughts 
had severely curtailed food production in 
what had been one of the most heavily 
farmed regions of the country. Women 
had to walk several miles daily to collect 
water from a communal well. Health care 
was minimal, with only a few nurses and 
aides to care for thousands of people. 



*Wth the necessary tools 
and materials, we can 
reduce the spectre of famine 
to a sad memory/' 



In Burkina Faso, 1 8 out of every 1 00 
babies die before the age of one, and 34 
percent die before they are four. Twe 'ife 
expectarx:y of adults is 48. There is only 
one physician for every 48,500 people 
and the literacy rate is among the bwest 
in the world: nine percent. 

Ilboudo began discussing with other 
workers how they might alleviate the hard 
ships so that they could, as he put it, 
"transform (the villages) into a viable 
situation." The meetings drew more and 
more people, providing a forum to 
articulate needs and solve problems. 

Today, eight years later, the group 
has evolved into a highly effective grass< 
roots organizatbn of village and regional 
farmers. They call themselves Associa- 
tion Vive le Paysan (Long Live the Peas- 
ant), or Wend-Na-Va Koada, in Mor6, the 



language of the Mossi people. The group 
has dramatically improved food and water 
resources in the area, and initiated numer- 
ous community development projects. 
Mote than 1 ,000 active members work in 
84 groups in 42 villages. Recently, Vive le 
Paysan received national media atten- 
tion, and government officials Invited Its 
members to be advisors in developing a 
regional five-year plan. 

Group receives UUSC support 

The Unitarian Universalist Servbe 
Committee began working with Vive le 
Paysan in 1 985. With grants from the 
London-based rock concert relief group 
Band Aid, USA for Africa and the Food 
Industry Crusade Against Hunger, the 
Service Committc o is currently supporting 
projects to; 

• construct two reservoirs, which will 
store water for thousands of villagers 
and improve irrigation; 

• manufacture 87 special carts that 
enable women to collect and transport 
water more easily; 

• train youth in animal husbandry: 

• imprcvethe villagefruit tree nursery; 

• buiW a community center; 

• refurbish a health complex in Sapone. 



and train 30 village health 
workers, 1 0 community 
development workers and 
25 medbal professionals to 
provide basic health care in 
two rural regions; 
improve literacy for adults 
and youth; 

conduct study tours for 
villagers from neighboring 
areas to learn newtech- 
niques for their own com- 
munity development; and 
develop a program for Vive 
ie Paysan to become more 
self-sufficient. 

A model grassroots organization” 

The underlying goal of the group, 
Ilboudo said, is To make us aware and 
confident of our own strengths. Peasants 
must be able to master the environment in 
order to be responsible for our own well- 
being. To do that, our activities are organ- 
ized into five main areas; agricultuie, 
health, education, organizing and train- 
ing, and improving the position of women 
in development." With the necessary 
tools and materials, he said, "we can 
reduce the spectre of famine to a sad 
memory. We already have the necessary 
energy and determinatbn." 

Lou Witherite, UUSC’s acting director 
of international programs, visited the 
group in Burkina Faso in December, 1 987. 
"Vive le Paysan has emerged as a major 
community force, a dynamic organization 
that has nearly quadrupled in size in the 
past year," she said. "It's become a model 
grassroots organization. Recently, they 
began provbing women with credit to start 
small working cooperatives. The women 
have since opened a restaurant and 
begun manufacturing soap. With these 
kinds of activities and bcal initiatives, 

Vive le Paysan is making its goal of self- 
sufficiency a reality." 



The Unitarian Umver.salist Service Com/nittec is an indcpemlnxl membership or^anizaton fouruicd in 1^.^^, rooted in and inspired by IdHral 
reli)^iot4S principles which affirm the supreme worth arui dij^nuy of every person, the irUerdepen/lrnt e of all people a* *ui each individuiiis ri^^ht to 
peace, justice and freedom 

Through its staff and nationwide network of volunteers, the Service Cfjmmittee works for bosK social change in the United States, arui for 
c^^'^ ilth, women s rights, economic development and human rights in Africa, the Caribbean, Central America and Imiia 
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Session 4: Issue Connections 



Goal: To establish greater awareness among participants of the linkages between the U.S. and 
Africa on an issue of concern to the group. 

Session Length: Approximately 2 hours, 15 minutes. 

This session encourages participants to look at current issues critical to local communities in 
the United States and to the African context (i.e., children and youth, environment, food and hunger, 
and health). Facts on each issue in the U.S. and in Africa are juxtaposed to provide a context for global 
understanding. The group's task is to clarify essential local-Africa linkages on the issue. Learning about 
these linkages, in turn, will indicate areas for local action. This knowledge will be useful for group 
decision-making in Session 6: Where do we go from here? 

For example, in learning about the environment, the group learns that hazardous waste 
dumping by U.S. companies, such as the New jersey-based Waste Export Management Company, in 
certain African nations is a growing problem. If participants discover that the Waste Export 
Management Company has a local affiliate in their area, this is a point of potential leverage for 
community action to help negotiate for a healthier planet through safe disposal of hazardous waste. 

Activities: 

• Participants learn about the local angle of the issue of their choice. 

• They share what they learned from the readings about the issue in the African context. 

• Through an inquiry process, they may find that the same dynamics on the issue link 
their community here in the United States with those in Africa. 

• They will reach conclusions about how the marginalization of certain population 
groups in U.S. communities concerning this issue is reflected in our approach to Africa 
on a global level. 

• They will outline the kinds of action responses to the issues emerging from their 
analysis. 

• They announce up-coming Africa-related events; share findings on the local Africa 
resource network. 

• They set the agenda, and designate responsibilities for Session 5. 

Suggested Equipment and Materials: 

• African foods brought by participants 

• easel and newsprint to mark participants' questions, responsibilities 

• a table to display any Africa-related literature 

• a bulletin board to pin u() a map of Africa, relevant artic les and announcements 

• thumb tacks, scissors, tape 

• video cassette player 
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Session Outline: 

This format should be adapted to the issue of the group's choice. 

1. Presentation on the local angle of the issue (40 minutes) 

• Facts about the U.S. context and ideas for local inquiry fo*- the selected issue are 
provided in the introduction to the readings below as a starting point. 

• A group participant or a speaker from the local area who is knowledgeable about the 
issue is invited to provide a presentation on the local angle (facts and figures) of the 
issue. Use of any relevant articles or handouts is greatly encouraged. 

• Particularly relevant is information on how the issue affects different population groups 
on the local level, and what role is played by racism and discrimination against so- 
called "minority" cultures. 

• This presentation (approx. 1 5 minutes long) will be followed by a question and answer 
period for participants (15 minutes). 

• Using a flipchart, participants will then list the priority areas of local concern on the 
issue (1 0 minutes). (After completion of this activity may be the ideal moment to take a 
short break for refreshments). 

2. Presentations on the readings (30 minutes) 

After consulting the facts on Africa contained in the introduction to the readings and 
briefing each other on the articles (if all participants have not already read them), 
participants will prepare a list (also on flipchart paper) of what they feel are priority 
areas of concern for Africa on the issue that they selected. 

3. Discussion on possible linkages between Africa and the local context of the issue and 

appropriate action responses (30 minutes): 

Comparing the lists of local vs. Africa areas of concern, participants clarify the linkages 
that emerge. For example, if the issue under scrutiny is health care, and a pdority area is 
prenatal programs, participants compare the needs in prenatal care in their local area to 
what they've learned about prenatal programs in Africa. What conclusions can you 
make? What kind of action response would the group want to advocate (e.g., become 
involved in the baby formula boycott)? Is the marginalization of certain population 
groups in U.S. communities reflected in our approach to Africa on a global level? 
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4. Updates on the local African resource network (1 0 minutes): 

As with every session, the facilitator asks participants to announce; 

• progress on the list of African resources in the area (people; the local network of African 
arts; area organizations and coalitions; and relevant libraries and resource centers) 

• recent articles and media coverage on Africa (clippings should be shared on a bulletin 
board) 

• up-coming Africa-related events (speakers, movies, exhibits, films, festivals, etc.) 

5. Setting the agenda for Session 5: The Military Connection (10 minutes): 

Before leaving, all participants should know what their responsibilities are for the next session. 

They should: 

• set a time, place and duration for Session 5 

• designate (a) facilitator(s) if necessary 

• designate participant responsible for researching the impact of military spending in the 
local area (this could mean preparing a short presentation or invitirig a local authority 
on the issue to speak to the group) 

• assign reading of the overview of the articles in Session 5 to all participants 

• designate participants responsible for reporting on certain readings, if all participants 
aren't able to read all the articles for the issue selected for Session 5 

• nominate person(s) who will bring African-style refreshments to the next meeting 




Session 4/Issue: Children and Youth 

Facts about Children in the United States: 

The World Council of Churches stated that "the basic test of economic justice is what happens 
to the most vulnerable groups in society." Children are typically among the most vulnerable in any 
society. The U.S. is the only industrialized nation in which children make up the largest segment of the 
poor. Other facts that tell of the plight of the nation's children are: 

• The National Commission to Prevent Infant Mortality says the lack of decent prenatal care 
causes some 40,000 low-bitthweight babies in the U.S. to die before their first birthday. 

• Overall infant mortality rate is 11 per 1 000 live births; it is twice as high fcr blacks as 
for whites. Black mothers are also twice as likely to give birth to a lov'-birthweight 
baby. (Zero Population Growth). 

• Women who haven't graduated from high school have a fertility rate almost 30 points 
higher than women with four or more years of college. (Zero Population Growth). 

• According to Census Bureau figures, around 5 million or almost 25 percent of U.S. 
children under age 6 are poor; 12.8 million or 20.4 percent of children under 18 wore 
poor in 1987. 

• One in every two black children under age 6 is poor. 

• A black baby born in Indianapolis, Detroit, or Washington, DC is more likely to die in the 
first year of life than a baby born in Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Chile, Panama, 
Romania, or the Soviet Union. (Children's Defense Fund) 

• Poor children often live in single-parent families; one out of two marriages today end in 
divorce; and one out of two female headed families live below the federal poverty line. 

• Before World War II, government expenditures on education were two to three times as 
high as those for military defense. Now 45 percent more money is allocated to the 
military than to the education of the nation's children (Ruth Leger Sivard). 

• Children, especially black urban youth, increasingly grow up in an environment that 
provides them with incentives to turn to crime, drug abuse, and violence. 

• Access by blacks to higher education through federal grants and loans has steadily 
diminished. 

• In any given day, 2,407 children are born out of wedlock, 2,989 see their parents 
divorced, 1,849 are abused, 3,288 run away from home, 1 ,629 are in adult jails, 9 die 
from guns, 1 7 die from poverty. (Children's Defense Fund) 

• In any given day, 2,740 U.S. teenagers get pregnant, 1,105 have abortions, 369 
miscarry, 1,293 give birth, 6 commit suicide, 1 ,385 drop out of high school. (Children's 
Defense Fund) 

• The Uniteo States and South Africa are the only major industrialized nations that do not 
guarantee some form of job-protected maternity leave. (Children's Defense Fund) 

• The U.S. ranks eighteenth among 142 nations in infant mortality (twenty-eighth if only 
black babies are counted), and twentieth in school-age population per teacher. It ranks 
first in terms of military expenditures, military aid to foreign countries, nuclear reactors, 
and nuclear tests. (Ruth Leger Sivard) 
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Facts About Children in Africa: 

• The overall infant mortality rate in Africa is 1 18 per 1,000 live births; only one in four 
children survive past age 5. An overwhelming proportion of children grow up in 
chronic malnutrition conditions, weakening resistance against diarrhea, parasites, 
malaria, and other diseases. 

• According to a recent UNICEF report, children clearly pay the highest price for the debt 
crises in various African nations. In order to meet their debt payments to foreign lenders, 
government have had to slash their education and health budgets — areas which most 
affect the livelihood of children. 

• Despite governments' call for universal education, the primary education systems on 
the African continent are still largely inadequate: there is an a\erage of 79 school-aged 
children per teacher; only 43 percent of the school age population is in school; less 
than half of the population is literate. 

• Yet, education should be a priority for children all over Africa: research has shown that 
there is a strong negative relationship between how much education a woman receives 
and the number of children she bears during her lifetime. Men and women with more 
education tend to live longer healthier lives. 

• The overwhelming proportion of Africa's refugees are children and women. 

• In most African households, children represent an important labor resource: often 
parents don't allow their children (especially their daughters) to go to school because 
they need them to help around the house. 

• An estimated 10,000 black South African children have been detained without trial. 
Many have suffered physical torture and psychiatric abuse (Defense for Children — 
USA). 

Ideas fo.' Local Inquiry: 

• In South Africa, an estimated 70 percent of African school-age children are 
underweight, and up to 50,000 children may die of malnutrition each year (Defense for 
Children — USA). 

• What children suffer from hunger and poverty in your area (ethnic groups, women, 
children)? 

• Who provides help for these children (organizations, government offices, churches)? 

• What provisions for food assistance for children exist? Are the current programs 
efficient? 

• What kinds of prenatal and infant care services exist? 

• What protection is there for children suffering from parental abuse or neglect? 

• What programs are there for day care for single and working parents? Do they meet th(* 
need? 

• What is the teen pregnancy rate? What teen sex education programs exist? 

• What drug abuse and crime rates exist among youth in your area? Are there teen centers 
or community education programs that deal with youth drug abuse and crime? 

• Are there examples of community, family, and peer institutions or traditions in Africa, 
that could provide us with alternative models for approaching the crisis in U.S. 'amilies? 
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• what multicultural and global education programs in the school system? Do such 
programs adequately portray Africa? How could they be improved? 

• What teachers and school administrators are particularly receptive to teaching about 
Africa? 

• Are there any exchange programs that include Africa? 

Through this inquiry; what conclusions can you make: 

1 ) concerning specific problem areas relating to children at risk in your community? 

2) concerning connections with Africa on children's welfare? 

3) What kind of action in response to this issue would you recommend and participate in? 

Recommended Videos: 

A Week of Sweet Water 

This is one family's drama in Burkina Faso, West Africa. When drought comes, hard choices 
need to be made. By renewing the community tradition of working together, they can restore the 
potential of the land. The video also refers to the local tradition of female circumcision. (40 minutes) 

Available for rent free of charge from the Film Library, Church World Services, P.O. Box 9h8, 
28606 Phillips St., Elkhart, IN 46515 (219) 264-3102. 

Chain of Tears 

This is a documentary filmed on location in the war-ravaged Front line States of Mozambique 
and Angola as well as in South Africa's black townships, and provides a powerful and painful account 
of the plight of the children in southern Africa. (52 minutes) 

Available for rent free of charge from the Film I ibrary. Church World Services, P.O. Box 968, 
28606 Phillips St., Elkhart, IN 4651 5 (219) 264-3102. 

Children of Apartheid 

This disturbing Walter Cronkite documentary introduces us to South Africa's youth under the 
current State of Emergency. The film's portraits of the daughters of former South Africa President P.W. 
Botha and imprisoned African National Congress leader Nelson Mandela dramatically highlights the 
differences between the two South Africas. (49 minutes) 

Available for rent free of charge from the Film Library, Church World Services, P.O. Box 968, 
28606 Phillips St., Elkhart, IN 46515 (219) 264-3102. 
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Overview of the Readings for Session 4: Children and Youth 



Whai does it mean to grow up in Africa 
today? While the pastoral scenes of children 
coming of age in picturesque rural villages still 
exist throughout Africa, an ever-increasing 
number of children now grow up in the urban 
centers. Major cities (those with populations 
above one million include: Abidjan, Algiers, 
Cairo, Cape Town, Dakar, Khartoum, Kinshasa, 
Lagos, Nairobi, Tripoli) have mushroomed up all 
over Africa during the past few decades. Euro- 
pean colonizers, missionaries, foreign edu- 
cational systems, and modern technology have 
left their mark on Africa's youth. This collection 
of articles, poems, and book excerpts brings 
together many of the issues facing the Africa's 
young people. 

In general, only the infant travelling on the 
back of its mother or sister enjoys a free ride. By 
age four or five, that infant will have its own 
share of the work around the house. As the West 
African proverb says, "Each extra mouth comes 
attached to two extra hands." Rural African 
women spend their days planting, hoeing, and 
harvesting; bearing children, cooking meals, 
fetching water, and carrying firewood. An 
African man's responsibilities include providing 
for his wife (or wives) and children, and caring 
for his extended family. School fees for his 
nephew, shelter for his widowed sister-in-law, a 
job for his cousin; many requests such as these 
will come his way. 

The effect of colonization on Africa tsas 
challenged many such indigenous practices. For 
example, the conflict between the traditional 
way of life and the new "white man's religion," 
Christianity, created a poignant drama in 
numerous African families. Article 1 takes the 
reader to colonial Cameroon where a confronta- 
tion between a father and his adolescent son will 
be familiar to any parent. The age-old in- 
tergenerational struggle is also symbolic ot the 
forces bearing down on young Africans. 

These same forces of imposing an external 
value system on African communities is pushed 
to an extreme in South Africa with apartheid 
rule. What does it mean to l)e black and growing 
up in a township in that country? Article 2 



provides us with impressions from a young black 
boy's point of view about growing up in a place 
where he, his family, his community, and his 
race are systematically excluded from access to 
a lifestyle made available only to the white South 
African minority living in adjacent white 
settlements. 

The imposition of a European value-based 
educational system and work ethic has had a far- 
reaching impact on Africa. These schools have 
trained the vast majority of African government 
leaders, administrators, and civil servants of 
today, and continues to train those of the future. 
Yet, inevitably, to go to school and subsequently 
to the university means breaking many of the ties 
to family, community, and village. 

Article 3 presents the example of the life of 
Kwasi Oduro, a young lecturer at the University 
of Ghana, and the first in his family to receive a 
university degree and government job in the 
capital city Accra. His life is juxtaposed to that of 
his family in their native village of Dawu. The 
author weaves the story of Oduro, his ties to his 
family (often based on guilt and resentment) and 
the lure of modernization into an economic 
context. Those who live in the city, especially if 
they're employed by the government, are 
considered wealthy, and are expected to share 
their resources with the less fortunate family 
members. 

Life in the big city may lure many in search 
of a means to survive, but, especially for 
children, there are many dangers. Article 4 
describes the Sudanese street children in 
Khartoum known as "shamasa" — children 
without protection from the sun. The author 
explains how these youngsters came to live on 
the streets of Khartoum and includes an 
interview with Muhammad, who has worked on 
the streets for three years. The head of the 
department of social welfare in Khartoum states 
that these boys are forced to lead a homeless 
existence for ecv/nornic reasons. However, he 
does not emphasize the role played by the 
Sudanese civil war which has dispLu erf 
thousands of families. 
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Schooling lakes on many different forms in 
African society. Traditional apprenticeships, 
European school systems set up by the 
colonizers, literacy and numeracy training 
programs, and religious schools are some 
examples. Islamic education, too, heavily 
influences the lives of many children. In Senegal, 
boys and girls start their day shortly after dawn, 
sitting under large shade trees writing Arabic 
script on wooden boards and reciting passages 
from the Qu'ran. They are students of the 
Koranic school where a "Malari" (Arabic for 
teacher or scholar) teaches them basic Arabic 
and Islamic belief. Article 5 provides an inside 
look at the Koranic school system as well as a 
global picture of how Koranic schools perpetuate 
Islamic tradition. 

In Africa, poetry, whether oral or written, is 
regarded as a means of transferring values from 
one generation to the next. A poem by a Kenyan 
writer (article 6) conveys a sense of loss over a 
disappearing code of cultural values 
representative of the African "bush". The poet 
questions the worth of teaching young people 
the value of a "civilization" where "...menAVith 
crippled legs, lifeless eyes/...AVander about the 
streets." 

It is well known that women in Africa hold 
up more than their share of the sky. The 
remaining articles focus on what it means to 
grow up for a young girl in Africa today. For 
some girls, becoming a woman means, as with 
boys when they become men, undergoing the 
ritual of circumcision with her age cohort. Many 
get married at an early age. But with education 
and exposure to modernized values, conflicts 
arise that are redefining traditional roles played 
by women in marriage, in the family, in work. 
This is particularly true in urban areas. Article 7 
tells of the struggles that confront most African 
girls as they come of age, and of the structural 
solutions that they would like a chance to try to 
improve their lot. 

An example of women whose role has 
changed dramatically during the past two 
decades is described in article 8, which focuses 
on Eritrean women who discarded the veil and 
are "enjoying liberation" as soldiers and 
revolutionaries fighting for their country. A 



collection of personal accounts from women 
who have joined the Eritrean People's Liberation 
Front (EPLF) informs us that women are willing to 
fight for basic human necessities, such as 
education and health care. 

The urban life also beckons girls, especially 
during periods of drought and hardship in the 
rural areas. They may be able to stay with 
extended family members, but more often 
poverty, hunger, prostitution, and unwanted 
pregnancies await them. A shelter and basic 
skills training program for such young women 
has been established in Dakar by the Federation 
of Senegalese Women's Associations (article 9) 
with support from UUSC. 

Growing up has its share of complexities and 
difficulties for every child. African families, with 
traditions and dynamics that vary enormously 
from region to region, are going through a time 
of transition. How will the tensions between 
traditional and modern lifestyles be played out? 
How will this affect relations between men and 
women, mothers and children? Because the 
African family has a built-in day care system, 
social security plan, and unemployment scheme, 
it will undoubtedly remain a strong, if somewhat 
changed, entity. Tradition and strongly upheld 
philosophical beliefs create an environment 
where the obligations to the family will remain 
dominant over the needs of the individual even 
in these times of change. Perhaps in terms of 
family, more than in any other aspect of this 
guide, we, in the industrialized nations, have a 
great deal to learn from our African sisters and 
brothers. 
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Article 1: from Houseboy by Ferdinand Oyono 



AUGUST 



Father Gilbert says I can read and write fluently. Now I can 
keep a diary like he does. Keeping a diary is a white man’s 
custom and what pleasure there is in it I do not know. But I 
shall try it out 

While my master and benefactor was hearing confessions, I 
had a look into his diary. Ah, it is a grain-store for memories. 
These white men can preserve everything. In Father Gilbert’s 
diary I found the kick he gave me when he caught me mim- 
icking him in the sacristy. I felt my bottom burning all over 
again. It is strange, I thought I had forgotten all about it 

• • • 

My name is Toundi Ondoua. I am the son of Toundi and of 
Zama. When the Father baptized me he gave me the name of 
Joseph. I am Maka by my mother and Ndjem by my father. 
My ancestors were cannibals. Since the white men came we 
have learnt other men must not be looked upon as animals. 

They say in the village that I was the cause of my father’s 
death because I ran away to a white priest on the day before 
initiation when I should have met the famous serpent who 
watches over all the men of my race. Father Gilbert believes it 
was the Holy Spirit that led me to him. In fact I just wanted to 
get close to the white man with hair like the beard on a maize 
cob who dressed in woman’s clothes and gave little black boys 
sugar lumps. I was in a gang of heathen boys who followed the 
missionary about as he went from hut to hut trying to make 
converts to the new religion. He knew a few words of Ndjem 
but his pronunciation was so bad that the way he said them, 
they all had obscene meanings. This amused everybody and his 
success was assured. He threw the little lumpsof sugar to us like 
throwing corn to chickens. What a battle to get hold of one of 
those little white lumps! They were worth all the scraped knees, 
swollen eyes and painful cuts. Sometimes these distributions of 
sugar turned into brawls between our parents. One day my 
mother got into a fight with the mother of my friend Tinati 
because he had twisted my arm to make me let go of two lumps 
of sugar which I had won at the cost of a bleeding nose. That 
battle nearly came to bloodshed. My father had to be re- 
strained by the neighbours from splitting open the head of 
Tinati’s father, while Tinati’s father was threatening to put his 
assegai through my father’s stomach. When they had both been 
calmed dov^n. my father, armed with a cane, invited me to 
follow him behind the house. 

‘You. Toundi. arc the cause of this whole business. Your 
greediness will be the ruin of us. Anyone would think you 
don’t have enough to cat at home. So on the day before your 
initiation you have to cross a stream to go begging lumps of 
sugar from some white man-woman who is a complete stranger 
to you.* 



My father however was not a stranger and I was well ac- 
quainted with what he could do with a stick. Whenever he went 
for either my mother or me, it always took us a week to re- 
cover. I was a good way from his stick. He swished it in the air 
and came towards me. I edged backwards. 

‘Are you going to stop? I’ve not got legs to go chasing you. 
You know if I don’t get you now I will wait for you for a 
hundred years to give you your punishment. Now come here 
and get it over with.’ 

*I haven’t done anything to be beaten for, father,’ I pro- 
tested. 

’Aaaaaaaaaaakiaaaaayl’ he roared. ’You dare to say you 
haven’t done anything? If you weren’t such a glutton, if you 
hadn’t the blood of the gluttons that flows through your 
mother’s veins you wouldn’t have been in Fia to fight like the 
little rat you are over the bits of sugar that cursed white man 
gives you. You wouldn’t have got your arm twisted, your 
mother wouldn’t have had a fight and I wouldn’t have wanted 
to split open Tinati’s old father’s head. ... I warn you. you had 
better stop. If you go one more step backwards, that will be an 
insult to me. I will take it as a sign that you are capable of 
taking your mother to bed.’ 

I stopped. He flung himself on me and the cane swished 
down on to my bare shoulders. I twisted like a worm in the 
sun. 

‘Turn round and put up your arms. I don't want to knock 
your eye out.’ 

‘Let me off. father,’ I begged. ‘I won’t do it again.’ 

‘You always say that when I start to give you a thrashing. 
But today I’m going to go on thrashing and thrashing until 
I’m not angry any more.’ 

I couldn’t cry out because that might have attracted the 
neighbours. My friends would have thought me a girl. I would 
have lost my place in the group of ‘boys-who-are-soon-to- 
be-men’. My father gave me another blow that I dodged 
neatly. 

‘If you dodge again it means you are capable of taking my 
mother, your grandmother, to bed.’ 

My father always used this blackmail to stop me from get- 
ting away and to make me submit to his blows. 

‘I have not insulted you and T am not capable of taking my 
mother to bed or yours and I won’t be beaten any more, so 
there.’ 

‘How dare you speak to me like that! A drop of my own 
liquid speaking to me like that! Unless you stand still at once. I 
shall curse you.’ 

My father was choking. 1 had never seen him so furious. I 
went on backing away from him. He came on after me, down 
behind the huts, for a good hundred yards. 

‘Very well then,’ he said. ‘We’ll sec where you spend the 
night. I will tell your mother you have insulted us both. Your 
way back into the house will pass through my anus.’ 
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Article 1 : (cont'd.) 



With that he turned his back. I did not know where I could 
go. I had an uncle I did not like because of his scabies. His wife 
smell of bad fish i.nd so did he. I hated going into their house. 
It was growing dark. You could begin to sec the flashing light 
of the fireflies. The thud of mortars announced the preparation 
of the evening meal. I went back softly behind our house and 
peered through the cracks in the mud wall. My father had his 
back to me. My unpleasant uncle was facing him. They were 
eating. . . . The aroma of porcupine made my mouth water. It 
had been caught in one of my father’s traps and we had found 
it half eaten by ants two days later. My mother was famous in 
the village for her cooking of porcupine. 

‘The very first of the season,’ said my uncle with his mouth 
full. 

My father did not speak but pointed with his finger above his 
head to where the skulls of the animals he had taken in his 
traps were hung up in a row. 

‘You can eat it all up,’ said my mother, ‘I’ve kept some for 
Toundi in the pot.* 

My father leapt up, stammering with rage. I saw there would 
be a storm. 

‘Bring Toundi’s share here,’ he shouted. *He*s not to have 
any of this porcupine. I will teach him to disobey me.* 

‘But he hasn’t had anything since this morning. What will he 
eat when he gets in?’ 

‘Nothing at all,’ said my father. 

‘If you want to make him obedient,’ added my uncle, ‘take 
away his food . . . this porcupine is really delicious.’ 

My mother got up and fetched the pot. I saw my father’s 
hand and my uncle’s hand go in. Then I heard my mother 
crying. For the first time Ln my life I thought of killing my 
father. 

I went back to Fia . . . and after hesitating for a long while I 
knocked at the white priest’s door. I found him in the middle of 
his dinner. He was very surprised. I tried to explain through 
signs that I wanted to go away with him . He laughed with all 



his teeth so his mouth looked like a crescent moon. I stood 
shyly by the door. He made signs that I should come closer and 
he offered me what was left of his meal. I found it strange and 
delicious. We continued a conversation by signs. I knew I had 
been accepted. 

That is how I became Father Gilbert’s boy. 

My father heard the news next day. I was afraid of how 
angry he would be ... I explained to the priest, still using signs. 
He was amused. He gave me a friendly pat on the shoulder. I 
felt protected. 

In the afternoon ray father came. All he said to me was that I 
was still his son, the drop of his liquid and that he bore me no 
grudge. If I came home, everything would be forgotten. I knew 
just how much trust I could put in a speech like this made in 
front of the white man. I put my tongue out at him. The look 
came into his eye that always came when he was going to ‘teach 
me how to behave’. But I was not afraid while Father Gilbert 
was there. Father Gilbert’s eyes seemed to cast a spell over my 
father. He lowered his head and went out crestfallen. 

My mother came to sec me that night. She was crying. We 
cried together. She told me I had done well to leave my father’s 
house and that my father did not love me as a father ought to 
love his son. She said that she gave me her blessing and that if 
ever I fell ill I had only to bathe in a stream and I would be 
cured. 

Fathei Gilbert gave me a pair of khaki shorts and a red 
jersey. All the boys in Fia were so impressed by these that they 
came to ask Father Gilbert to take them on as well. 
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Article 2: "Living Under Ap?-*heid" (Reprinted form Children's Express). Your World: An International 
Paper for Young Pec^)le. 



Living Under Apartheid 



by Michael Ford, 11; Samantha Mandor, 12; 
and Kimberly Wilson, 12. 

Reprinted from CHILDREN'S EXPRCSS 

How would you Itke to be called a nigger 
How would you like to grow up segregated from 
everybody else, just because your skin is a differ • 
ent color? There are thousands of children grow- 
ing up and living like that under apartheid in South 
Africa. 

We interviewed Mark Mathabane who wrote a 
book about apartheid called Kaffir Boy He wanted 
to tell the world about South African apartheid, 
from a kkls point of view it's basically about him. 
as a kid growing up. 

When we met with Mathabane he told us more 
of his story. ''In South Africa I was born in a 1 5x 1 5 
foot shac^,” he said. ‘I slept on a piece of 
cardboard under the kitchen table with my sibl- 
ings. because we had no bed. During the bitter 
winter months, my mother would reinforce our one 
thin blanket with pieces of newspaper because it 
was so cold. We often had no food, so we had to 
beg arxl beg for scraps of food at the garbage 
dump in order to stay alive.” 




Mark*said that he was beaten a lot and he had 
to hide a lot from the police. The police did awful 
things to his parents; they humiliated them, hurt 
them, imprisoned them. Mark saw what they did 
He was really confused He felt that the police 
were supposed to protect you, not hurt you 

Every now arxl then in the middle of the night, 
the pofioe would come and make a raid. If Mark 
wouldn't answer the door, they d bust it open and 
beat him. They'tMrrael hie father for being utk 
employed, but It was hard for his father to get a 
job. They would just turn down blacks for jobs 
because they were black or poor 

'Vfe took care of each other though” Mark 
Mathabane said . ”We loved each other very much 
Arxt I knew I would always protect my sisters and 
brothers, because I knew that though they could 
take everything away from us, the one thing they 
could not take away was our love for each other ” 

Schooling was very important to Mark's mother, 
because she didn't go to school. She said, ‘If I 
have to give up everything, you're going to 
school.” 

Mark thought that was really great— x)ble of 
her He wanted to go because it was so important 
;o his mother. She slaved for him to go to school. 
It took mofiths and months for him to register for 
school. Ho and his mother left every mornir>g in 
the cold winter to go to the police station. They 
walked barefoot on broken bottles. At the police 
station they kept on asking for his birth certificate 
They needed it to enroll him in school. A white 
nun IkMilfy got them the birth certificate And his 
mother hM it Hke it was a gold nugget* 
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*1 didn't like school because black school was 
iust so horrible They whipped you every day for 
rx)t having books or for missing lessons. I would 
come back unable to sit because l‘d been whip* 
perl. And I would say, 'What's the use?' Fortu- 
nately I stayed there, and I learned that if I could 
become more educated, I could fight rrx>re effec- 
tively for my rights, 

Mart:'s altematives to going to school would 
have been hanging out with bad boys and getting 
into trouble. Some of the black South African kids 
who didn’t go to school got into crime and prostitu- 
tion They had to make money for their families 
because they were poor 

‘I would go to the golf course when I was little, ” 
he said, " or I would sell newsoapers or clean 
cars, but I loved playing sports. So ve would play 
soccer and tonnis Arnj that made me stay out of 
trouble. 

We wondered about whether or not Mark 
Mathabane ever went to white neighborhoods He 
told us about the first time he visited one 

”1 thought I had arrived in outer space Every^ 
thing was just so different The homes were big 
There were paved streets. Everybody was happy 
And I said. My God! This is strange,' because I 
had expected to find people killing each other In 
ail the movies we saw, white people were always 
kilting each other ar>d the poor Indians So I 
thought I would find people going around on 
horses and shooting each other 

"Instead I found some of the prettiest places I 
began to ask myself, why are we living in such 
horrible places, and they are livir>g in such 
paradises? It was that curio* 'y that led me to 
revolt against the apartheid system ” 



We then asked him about Mrs. Smith, the white 
woman his grandmother worked for. ‘She liked 
me.” he told us. ‘and she began givir^ me a book 
here and there, like Treasure Island I thinly the 
books that she gave me made me start to dream 
and to think that maybe there was a world out 
there that was very different— much better than 
the world in the ghetto. And I think that it made 
me not lose hope. She was also the woman that 
gave me my first tennis racket.” 

Mark struggled and got to the United States by 
means of a tennis scholarship. ‘I went to South 
Carolina to a college called Limestone, and first 
lived there.” Now Mark Mathabane lives in f4orth 
Carolina, where he's a writer and lectures about 
South Africa. 

‘My definition of apartheid,” he told us, "Is the 
denial of freedom arxf equal opportunity to people. 

I find this very terrible, because we all have a right 
to freedom. We all have to give each other a 
chance because we are all talented, and we can 
all do something for which we will be proud, if 
only we have the opportunity 

Mark Mathabane wants American kios to know 
about apartheid and the South Africans ”1 hope 
that the young people in America become involved 
in the struggle that the young people in South 
Africa are fighting. You should try to write to them, 
to send them books, to tell them that you do care. 
Because someday you will be the leaders of 
America— aryf these children will be the leaders 
of South Africa 
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Article 3; "Torn by Tradition and Modernity." by Blaine Harden, The Washington Post National 
Weekly Edition, Dec. 5-11, 1 988. 

Torn by Tradition and Modernity 

In Africa, family ties are binding too tightly 



by Blaine Harden 
Washington Post Foreign Service 

Dawu, Ghana — Kwasi Oduro, the only member 
of his family with a university degree and a 
government job in the capital, is needed here at 
home. 

In this upcountry village of mud houses and bad 
water, his kin want a piece of what they imagine to 
be Oduro's prosperity. 

His father needs money to pay a hospital so a 
"computer can test my blood to know the particular 
place where the sick is." His mother needs money to 
install wiring that would, for the first time, bring 
electricity to her house. His sister, unhappily married 
to a polygamous village subchief, needs money for 
school fees for her five children. His aunt, who Is 
believed to have magical powers and has professed in 
public to being a witch, needs money for a dentist. 

The list of needs, bubbling up from the ranks of 
distant cousins, goes on and on. At times, Oduro, 38, 
a lecturer in sociology at the University of Ghana, 
says he despises his extended family. 

His $83-a-month university salary is not enough 
to feed, clothe, and educate his own five children, 
who live with him and his wife in the capital, Accra. 
The demands of the folks back home, Oduro says, fill 
him with "dread." 

"They are vultures," he says "I say they are 
pickpockets. They are very cunning. They want 
money from you and they know how to get it. They 
will tell you lies calculated to soften your heart. Your 
grandmother talks to you about some chest trouble 
and you give her money and the next thing you know 
she is drinking gin." 

At other times, his cynicism gives way to guilt. 
Oduro's family, especially his mother, sacrificed to 
put him through schcx)l. he owes them. There is a 
saying in his tribe, the Ashanti: "If your elders take 
care of you while you are cutting your teeth, you 
must In turn take care of them while they are losing 
theirs." 



"My guilt is an expression of my failure to 
measure up to their expectations," he says. 
"Sometimes you crawl back home with certain 
gestures. The crawling back can only happen to the 
guilty." 

After more than a year's absence, Oduro went 
home in October. It was a bittersweet, expensive and 
emotionally draining homecoming of a sort that is 
replayed millions of times every weekend across this 
continent as the African extended family recalls its 
own. 

The extended system hooks into the hearts 

and pocketbooks of almost every African man and 
woman. Unlike tribal loyalty, which divides Africa 
along ethnic lines while dictating patterns of 
government patronage and sometimes boiling over 
into civil war, family loyalty operates on a smaller, 
more intimate stage — a stage populated exclusively 
by blood relatives. 

With its labyrinthine web of rights and duties, the 
extended family is a day care, social security and 
welfare system. It babysits the children of working 
parents and keeps the elderly from feeling useless. It 
feeds the unemployed and gives refuge to the 
disabled and mentally ill. 

It pays for all this by redistributing resources 
between haves and have-nots. Money, medicines and 
fnanufactured goods filter out to the village. Country 
cousins come knocking on doors in the city in search 
of familial favors. This system of commerce and 
welfare does not follow free-market precepts, Marxist 
dogma or the rule of law. It is governed by ties of 
blood, of tradition, of guilt. 

As independent Africa stumbles thi'ough three^ 
decades of hard times — with corrupt leaders 
bleeding national economies, commodity prices 
skidding downward on world markets and the av- 
erage African growing poorer each year — the ex- 
tended family functions as a kind of homemade glue, 
holding together the world's most impoverished and 
politically brittle continent. 
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"There is really no alternative in Africa to the 
extended family," says Akilagpa Sawyyer, vice- 
chancellor of the University of Ghana and a well- 
known social commentator in this country. "Its 
functioning is a major way to distinguish African 
society from that of Europe or the United States. And 
it is not going to go away. Every single person you 
meet in Africa who has got anything is sharing it with 
his kin." 

Most African governments, despite socialist 
rhetoric and well-intentioned laws, cannot afford 
social security or unemployment benefits. Here in 
Ghana, for example, the government has an elaborate 
unemployment benetit program. But the program 
exists only on paper. Since it was introduced in 1972, 
government figures show that a total of three 
claimants have been paid. 

"Compared to what African governments can do, 
the family is a marvelous welfare system," says 
Bernard Travallion, a British adviser to Ghana's 
government for development planning. "To dismantle 
it without an alternative would be a disaster." 

Yet, as the journey home of Kwasi Oduro sug- 
gests, the extended family in Ghana, and across 
Africa, is under immense stress. Like a bridge that has 
borne too much high sf)eed traffic for too many years, 
its foundations are cracking. Decades of western 
education and urban migration have lured family 
members into different worlds. The rural old and the 
urban young are separated by hundreds of miles of 
bad roads and centuries of development. 

At the University of Ghana in Accra, where 
Kwasi Oduro lives on campus in a house provided by 
the university, there is a nuclear physics research 
laboratory. Here in Dawu, 100 miles upcountry, 
fetishes hang in each house to ward off evil. 

When Oduro goes home he does not bring along 
his city-bred children; the village wa; : gives them 
diarrhea, and village cousins steal their food. Nor 
does he, a nondrinking born-agrin Christian, bring 
home the traditional bottle of schnapps that his 
uncles pour on the ground as a libation to the 
ancestors. 

Yet, he constantly worries about what his kin 
back home are say ng abf)ut him. 

Eleven of his kin are camped out in his three- 
l;edroom house in Accra, not counting his wife and 
five children. The number has gone as high as 1 8. 
Ihey are job-seekers and refugees from this village, 
Most are described by Oduro as "cousins of a sort." 
They pay no rent; they often eat for free. 



"I suppose I should be thorough and dislodge all 
of these traditional obligations and call then 
humbug. If I decide for my urban family, I would be 
saved a lot of headache," says Oduro. 

"But I cannot turn out anybody if there is space to 
sleep. You don't know what they will go to the village 
and say. That sort of thing counts a lot. I am not so 
worried about this talk of witchcraft. That is not what 
worries me at all. What worries me is my own 
conscience." 

Oduro is a compact, wnl 1-muscled man, with a 
rounded face, a touch of gray in his hair, and a 
booming voice toughened by long hours of 
monologue in large lecture halls. 

As a student at the University of Ghana, he was 
an activist who led strikes that three times closed 
down the school. One of the strikes, in the late 
1970s, precipitated the fall of a military government 
in Ghana. 

"He caused a lot of trouble, but he has calmed 
down," recalls vice-chancellor Sawyyer. He now 
describes Oduro as one of the university's most 
energetic and popular lecturers. 

Oduro describes himself as riven among obli- 
gations to his own children in Accra, to teaching at 
the university and to his extended family here. 

"In my situation, there are too many norms 
competing to guide my life," Oduro says. "The source 
of my trouble is that I have made a decision to 
combine all of them." 

Though frayed by cultural stress and inimical to 
western concepts of efficiency, the extended family 
has proven itself adaptable to Africa's deepening 
poverty and political instability. 

A remarkable demonstration of this adaptability 
occurred in Ghana five years ago when neighboring 
Nigeria, in a fit of xenophobia, ordered the expulsion 
of more than 1.3 million Ghanaian workers. 

The mass deportation came at a time of severe 
drought and economic hardship in this country of 1 4 
million people. (It was an invasion analogous to 20 
million American expatriates returning in 1 4 days to 
the United States at the height of the Great 
Depression.) 

Anticipating social upheaval and feaong starva- 
tion, western relief agencies drew up emergency 
plans to erect camps for returnees. Within two weeks, 
however, the deportees disappeared, absorl^ed back 
into their extended families like water into a S|.x)nge. 
What was potentially the greatest single disaster in 
Ghana's history was defused l)cfore donors could 
figure out what to do about it. 
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After six hours in a van on roads that deteriorated 
from good to bumpy to barbarous, Oduro is dropped 
off here in his home village late on a Friday 
afternoon. 

Dawu has a population of about 1 ,500 people — 
when everyone's working-age children come home 
from the cities. Except at Christmas and Easter, they 
don't come home all that often. They drift back on 
the odd weekend to meet family obligations. Like tens 
of thousands of ancestral villages across rural Africa, 
Dawu is serni-abandoned and sleepy, with more than 
its share of the very old and the very young. 

There is one unpaved street in the village and 
one shop, a kiosk that sells cigarettes, soap and 
bread. When Oduro arrives home, the kiosk appears 
to have been freshly painted. It bears a portrait of 
Michael Jackson and the slogan, "No Hurry in Life." 

The surrounding houses are made of reddish mud 
with rusted tin roofs. Greenish trails of sewage leak 
from beneath each house into shallow ditches that 
crisscross the village. Between the houses, cocoa fruit 
(plucked from trees that surround Dawu) dries on 
woven mats in the sun. 

Even in the late afternoon, it is very hot — the 
humid air heavy with the sweet fermenting aroma of 
cocoa and the biting odor of excrement. 

Oduro has left his wife, Margaret, back in Accra 
with their children. Instead, he has brought home 
Stella Adgei, 27, who works with him as a researcher 
at the university. He and Stella have been seeing each 
other for a long time. Last year he met her parents for 
drinks, proposed marriage, and received their 
blessing. Although there has been no formal 
ceremony, Oduro has told a few of his university 
colleagues that Stella is his second wife. 

He has not, however, mentioned his second 
marriage to his first wife. Margaret does not like 
Stella. The two have met only once, and it was not 
nleasant. Margaret charged into Oduro's office at the 
(department of Sociology and ripped Stella's dress. 

When Oduro climbs the brc^ken front steps and 
walks into his family's house, a structure he was born 
and raised in, his mother greets him with a curtsy and 
immediately turns away to fetch water. It is an 
Ashanti tradition that water must be offere 1 to guests 
before inquiries are made. Tradition, too, demands 
that Oduro's satchel bag be carried immediately to 
the bedrrxam in which he was born and that his ma- 
ternal uncles lx? sent for. 

Going home to rural Africa means succumbing 
to, if not suffocating in, the traditions of one's elders. 
This is especially true among the Ashanti, Ghana's 
largest tribe. Before the British subdued their nation in 



the late 19th century, the Ashanti Empire was one of 
the most religiously intricate, commercially astute 
and militarily adventurous civilizations on the 
continent. 

The Ashanti traded in gold, ivory and slaves. 
While subjugating neighboring tribes, they ruled 
themselves with a monarchy that had a strong 
component of participatory democracy. The symbol 
of Ashanti unity was the Giolden Stool, which by 
legend descended from heaven only 25 miles from 
this village, at Kumasi, the Ashanti capital. No one, 
not even the Ashanti kii ig, was allowed to sit on the 
gold-encrusted stool; it was the soul of the nation. 

Although the modern world has brought changes, 
many traditions remain. The most important among 
these is the Ashanti concept of matri iineal descent, a 
complex practice common among the peoples of 
central and west Africa. Family property can be 
inherited only from the mother's side of the family. In 
the Ashanti tribe, it is much better to have a rich 
mother than a rich father. A father's wealth goes to 
his sisters' children, but a mother's v/ealth goes to her 
own children. 

When Oduro entered his mother's house, he 
knew his father would not be there. He has never 
lived there. The only kin entitled to live in the house 
are the "products" of his grandmother's and his 
mother's wombs. Oduro's father lives down the road 
in his mother's house. Maternal uncles, who manage 
family property and family affairs, loom large in the 
life of every Ashanti. That is why, when Oduro came 
home, someone ran to the forest to fetch them. 

While waiting for his uncles, Oduro drinks the 
welcome water his mother brought him. Stella, a city 
woman who grew up in Accra and who had never 
before come home with Oduro, rejects it, fearing 
gastroenteritis. 
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Article 4: "Sudanese Kids Flock to City Streets" by Tym Lenderking, The Christian Science Monitor, 
May 9, 1986, p. 12. 

Sudanese kids flock to city streets 

Rising numbers fuel fears they will pose a major social problem 



By Tym L«nderklng 

Special to T he C hnslian Science Vonitor __ 

Khartoum, Sudan 

The Sudanese call them shamasa — “children with- 
out protection from the sun." There are perhaps 5,000 of 
them living in poverty on the streets of Khartoum. 

“We never used to have this problem of street chil- 
dren," sighs Ahmed Musa, a lon^ime resident of Khar- 
toum, Sudan's capital. “But nowadays you &id them all 
over town, wandering around with 
nothing to do. We are very worried that 
if something significant isn’t done soon, 
we are going to have a major social 
problem on our hands." 

Migration to urban centers is com- 
mon in developing countries. In Sudan, 
however, this movement has been in- 
tensified by successive years of drought 
and famine in the countryside. While 
the larger towms are absorbing influxes 
of rural people, Khartoum has become a 
particular magnet for youths. 

“Most of these kids don't come here 
because their families are rejecting or 
abusive; it's just poverty," says Marie 
de la Soudiere, a consultant for vagrant 
children at the United Nations Chil- 
dren's F\ind (UNICEF) in Khartoum. 

"They feel that the city has something 
to offer them " 

Ms. de la Soudiere estimates that 
there has been a tenfold increase in the 
shamasa population in the last two 
years. Con.sequently, it is only receittly that the problem 
has attracted enough attention to cause concern. In 
neighboring Ethiopia, the problem is even worse — an 
estimated 15,000 children roam the city streets there. 

TVaditionally, the extended family in Africa has 
served as a fallback in time of distress. A poor family 
might give a child to relatives to raise. The economic 
malaise and severe food shortages of the last two j -.*i, 
however, have undermined this option. 

“Now," says de la Soudiere, "a child is just another 
mouth to feed." 

Khartoum is feeling the consequences of these extra 
mouths. Throughout the city, in markets and public 



squares, outside public offices, along main thorough- 
fares, ragged and dusty youths — almost all of them 
boys — roam, beg, or loiter. 

Their presence is not threatening, but there is increas- 
ing concern that the longer they remain here, without 
adult or personal direction, the more threatening — 
physically and socially — their presence will be. 

The term shamasa, in its common usage in Khartoum, 
refers only to those children who have come from the 
surrounding provinces and have no 
i family in the capital. There are count- 

- less others, including girls, who wander 
. and beg, but who have homes to return 
I to at night. The shamasa, completely 
f alone, are seen as a separate and more, 
< serious problem. 

- “We can't afford to let these boys 
live aimlessly here. Many of them are 
still strong and their personalities 
undamaged. The sooner we get them off 
the streets and back home, the better,” 
says Osman Abdin, the head of the de- 
partment of social welfare in the Khar- 
toum regional government. 

The assistance programs that have 
emerged thus far — all less than a year 
old — focus on two goals: family reuni- 
fication and vocational training. There 
are few doubts that the former is the 
best solution and that for many kids, it 
will work. But at a time when funding 
for new projects is very low, the reunifi- 
cation process costs about $60 a child, 
according to a New York-based UNICEF spokesperson. 

The process begins at Sabah, a group cofounded by an 
American couple and a Yugoslav resident of Khartoum. 
There, kids are fed, examined, and screened before being 
referred to Amal, a Sudanese agency that actually 
oversees the move. The whole program is financed by 
the Emergency Operations Unit of UNICEF. Tb date, 85 
boys have been returned to their families. 

Fbr some boys, though, reunification is an impossibil- 
ity. Southerners, who make up perhaps 30 percent of the 
shamasa population, cannot return to the south because 
of civil war there; others have either lost contact with 
their families or simply don't want to return. 
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Mvhammaui Ali Hassan, a IS^year-old boy, has spent 
three years in Khartoum. He comes from a village in 
central Sudan. He comes regularly to SaJbah, a group 
that helps street children, for a morning meat 

Why did you come to hhaitoom? 

The problem was that my parents wanted lo leave the 
village and go to a better faming area, but they left me 
with my aunt. Most of the people in the village didn’t 
have enough to eat, so a lot left and headed south or 
toward Khartoum. My aunt had her own family to look 
after, so I left for El Obeid, but I couldn’t find anything 
there, so 1 rode on the roof of a train to Khartoum. 

Did you come alone? 

I knew of other boys going to Khartoum, but I didn't 
really go with them. 

What ^d you expect to do when you arrived? 

I thought I could work for two months, earn some 
money, then go back to my village. I did not intend to 
stay here. In fact, I did work for a while washing cars, 
and I earned 45 pounds [roughly $10), but it was stolen 
by other boys. Th \ had nothing again, and I heard that 
my ftunily was in Darfur (the westernmost province) but 
I didn’t want to go looking for them since I l ad nothing to 
show for my time in Khartoum. 



Did you try to find work again? 

I ^dn’t. I had a friend who worked in a restaurant, 
ai.d he would bring me food, and then I just learned to 
tak.^ care of myself. 

How did you feel when you first arrived here? 

I felt good and bad. It was exciting to come, but I 
didn’t really have a choice. There was nowhere else to 
go. Even my school closed down because there weren’t 
enough teachers. I figured life would be better here. 
And is it? 

There are many problems here. If I could go back to 
my family, I would. I have no other clothes, and you 
always have to worry about orotecting yourself. Some- 
times it’s the older boys, sometimes it’s the police. You 
don’t feel safe at night. 

How do yon spend your days? 

I just walk aroi nd with my' friends or alone. Some- 
times we try to get into the cinema or go swimming in the 
rive:-, but otherwise there is nothing much to do. A lot of 
kids sniff benzine to pass the time. 

What do you want to do in the future? 

The main thing is to go back to school. I stopped going 
to school before I left my village three years ago. I am 
attending the school at Sabah, and if I have a chance 1 
would like to learn auto mechanics. I think I could be a 
mechanic back in El Obeid, but I need some help getting 
started. We have no way to do anything like that on our 
own here. — T.L 
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Artic'e 5: from "New Days for Old Ways" by Daniel Wagner, IDRC Reports. 
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In 1981, Prof, Daniel A Wagner of the Uni^ 
varsity of Pennsylvania (U,S,A.) and Prof, 
Abdulhamid Lotfi of Mohamad V University 
(Morocco) undertook a comparative study 
of traditional Islamic education in five coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia, and the Middle East. 
Funded by the Ford Foundation, the U S. 
Social Science Research Council, and IDRC, 
the study aimed to provide descriptive and 
analytical perspectives on Quranic schools. 
The foibwing artble is primarily extracted 
from two papers* prepared by Dr. Wagner 
as a result of the study. 

D iourbe!. Senegal. Shortly after 
dawn. Serigne Abdoulaye, the 
master teacher, arrives at the 
langu — the traditional Islamic school 
Boys and girls, some as young as three 
years old, soon begin to take their 
places in long tin-roofed rooms or in 
the outside courtyard. On their wooden 
slates are written 25 to 30 lines of 
Arabic script. Almost Imperceptibly the 
room begins to hum as the 50 or more 
children, holding up their slates, start 
to chant the day's lessons. Class has 
t)ogun 

These cfiitdr(?n are learning passages 
from th(‘ Quran, the holy book of the 
workj's Muslims While the youngest 






simply mimic the teacher, repeating 
phrases they do not yet understand. 
Ihe older students with some know- 
ledge of Arabic concentrate on more 
difficult passages (or suras). 

A man m his mid-50s. Seigre 
Abdoulaye no longer teaches the 
younger chHdren, but provides indivi- 
dual lessons tor the small number of 
older adolescents v/ho intend to follow 
in the footsteps of their master. Those 
who choose to become Quranic school 
teachers gam on ihe-|Ob experience 
t)y teaching the scores of younger 
children who ar(^ learning the basics of 
Arabic and the Quran In recent years, 
however, Iewf3r ancj fewer such ap- 
[)r(Hitices fiav(? decKjefi to t)ecome 
QurtHiic m.istors 

The scene in this niourt)el lanqu is 
being repeatecj in rnucfi of tfie Thircf 
World Senegal shares one key cultural 
element with about half the countries 
and fialf the (K)pulalton of the dcfvelop 
ing world - a laith in Islam, One of 
(?very five people m the world embraces 
Islam, and th(? Islamic tradition fias 
ma ntaincHl and regenerated itself 
as:ross generations lor over 14 Cen- 
tura's Within tnis fieritage, the Islamic 

. 
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Article 5 (cont'd.) 

reliqious school has been the accept- 
ed anij nnost widespread means ol 
sot.'ial lUid Guttural reproduction Thesf> 
schools began with the founding of 
Islam in the 7th century and spread 
with Islamic conquests to Spam in the 
West, to Asia Minor m the East and, 
later, deep into Africa and to the east- 
ern reaches of Indonesia 

The traditional Quranic school in- 
structs childien m elements of Islamic 
belief and custom, basic literacy in 
Arabic, and advanced Islamic studios. 
In Arabic, the word Quran im.plies 
“recitation*' and recitation of fhe Quran 
IS a central goal of practicing Muslims 
In order to recite properly, Muslim 
children are taught to memorize as 
much of the Quri»n as possible, a 
memory challenge of consideratile 
magnitude', requiring six to oigfd ye<irs 
of full-time study for comj)lele masu?ry 

But ir. spite of a centra! i(v:us on the 
study of Quranic texts, tf^e scfiools 
have adapted to tfie cultural con- 
slrainis of each society To the casual 
observer these traditional schools m.iy 
appear to have changed little over the 
centuries but, m reality, tfioy are 
undergoing significant transformatioris 

TF^AUmON AND CHANGi. 

IN THf^EE CCUNTF^IES 

Indofiosia is tfie !arg(‘st cHuJ most 
populous Muslim country in trie world 
About 95 percent of Indonesia's pr'ip- 
ulation ol 1 40 million are Muslims, arid 
almost 20 million cfiildren attend trio 
country’s Islamic schools IsUimic 
education is provided tmtri tty trie 
governriient and trufn‘(iri pnViCe reli 
gious scrionls c.iiletf I 

SC.riont‘ d('^ct*ndcf 1 in [luo tr^vn 

trie earlier trarJitions of Hirufu Budrfr'iisl 
monaste'y schools and the head 
teachers (Ayars) are often charismatic 
lOtUiG^rs arui community organizc'rs, as 
well (iS learned scholars 

The posantrens are economically 
self supporting institutions Students 
work in tfie fields and occasionally 
engage m small commercial activities 
orc^aniZfHl for communal lUH'iis In Uus 
w,jy. stijrjf'nts support thc'r'n^O'l vns 
irirougfi five to ten years of study .ind 
mamt<un close ties witfi thf' isl.imir; 
c.ommumty in which they reside 

(toiigious sutiirmts. which makf» ijp 
cJtiout fcjlf tru' curriculum, arc taiuita 
usiruj tfU' Aratiic script neer1f?d for <^n 
(Juranu: study For Indonesifin chikfrcn, 
learning to read Aratiic is a ma|or 
diffir uit task Sciecial small classes for 
youniq cfitUlren ari* often orij jnized fnr 

B4 . . . 
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iriis purpose by volunteers And while 
some children make better progress 
than others, it ts clear tf'a^ all children 
learn enough to feel part of tfie dual 
cultural galaxy of Islamic Indonesia 
and the Islamic Arabic-speaking world 

Modern teaching methods are mak- 
ing some inroads in Indonesia’s Qura- 
nic schools, particularly in the cities In 
one school next to a Jakarta mosque, 
for example, a visitor could overhe<u 
each of the teenaged stude ts chant 
mg tiis f:iarticu!ar passage loudly, fu'k) 
incj In prodiice a cacophony of sounds 
The teacher had adapted foreign 
language learning techniques to 
Quranic study; Each student had 
headphones, a cassette recorder, and 
tapes of all the suras of the Quran This 
year, confided the teacher one of his 
students might win the national cham- 
pionship for rapid and accurate 
Quranic recitation 

Islam arived in Senegal m the 1 1 th 
century with the slow but continuous 
arrival of traders and occasional mili- 
tary incursions from North Africa The 
process of Isiamization took many 
centuries, but was undoubtedly spurred 
on by the arrival of European slave 
traders m the IRth century Lasting 
more than 200 years the slave trade 
disrupted the social and economic 
structure of the country The main con 
sequences were the rise of Islam as an 
indigenous anticoloniai force and the 
ascendancy of several large Islamic 
brotherhoods wfiich had each devel 
oped aruunct a holy religious figurt* 
and his descendants 

In the* 19th Cf'ntury the tirotherhoods 
made a senes of accommodations 
witn the French colonial adiTiinistra- 
tion to produce the important groundnut 
crop tor export The crop necessitated 
a Urge (ujicKG rr^obtlizc'd and 

unSKilled uiP' 'ur t. ir( e t;.u ( .md 

harvesting Or y the brotht‘r^'<.,ioc.)s vV(‘re 
capable of providing the social organi 
Zdtn'.in and rTiotiMiZcitior^ of sui.h a tore, e 
Thus they w-err* given sui.'O )M L-v ttu- 
Ff(.'nch and protitfMj > fmr^' trie 

oroLindnut tniflf' 

Tne QurariK, schools ir' Se^'ieqti! 
t)r'r..fm)(? mire rr !e:-.s the instruments 
ot this ri(*u (ignr.ultLjral eMort Ihe 
schools gathered young able-bodied 
tioys togetfier for sfurfy provirlinc] an 
easily rTo,jh)i!iZ(,>d and cheap '^oun e id 
lat>r)ur Stud(?nts wer(^ pciif) very 'ithe 

tUH auso working f(,ir the \ ’ t^'erhooq 
Wtis ('.()' M( teoM j .1 duty T [ rr jr-o' 



hoods, represented by their own 
sengnes in villages, used the schools 
as a way of gaming access to converts, 
land, and economic and social power. 

The alliance between the brother- 
hoods, the colonial government, and 
agriculture has diminished since 
Senegal's independence, due to the 
death of various religious leader-, 
crop diversification, and increased 
urban migration The traditional Quranic 
schools have also felt the changes. 
The Senegalese are finding that Islamic 
schooling must adapt or lose its stu- 
dents to the French-language public 
school system Serigne Abdoulaye's 
school, for example, has almost no 
funds as fewer children accept the 
traditional mode ot teaching New 
schools and teachers have begun to 
replace the old 

At one such modernized school 
(referred to as an "Islamic institute i. m 
the island city of Samt Louis rote learn- 
ing and recitation are still consiaered 
reasonable ways tor young children to 
begin Quranic study After two or three 
years of memorizing, however, children 
are given comprehens've training m 
reading and writing Arabic Com- 
munitv support for the institute is high. 
Besides modern c'assrooms the school 
lias a large meeting haH Tnat poor 
people cho(;se to make an economic 
investment of this kind shows the 
strength of their conviction that fs^am 
IS central to their lives It is also indica- 
tive of the increased sense of com- 
munity felt tjy the Senegalese toward 
Middle Eastern Muslims 

Songne Abdouiaye himseJ has do 
cided to send his children to the mod 
ermzed Islamic schools it is a statement 
that captures the thinking of many 
parents and teac hers Within a smgie 
gc'neratton many Muslims a^’e re evd'u- 
ating the- r pedagogical and so;. itjl 
past iri orrjer t(.) reinfi.irce the'-i' basic 
values for the fu‘u^e 

After Saudi Aracia North Yemen is 
the country most closely associated 
with the founding of Islam It has also 
remained closer to its traditions than 
any other Muslim country as, until the 
1972 revolution, Yemen had been 
effectively cut off from the Western 
world for almost a miiiemum Before 
the revolution, the only school system 
in the crnintry was the tracJihonal 
Quranic school Bovs would attend 
from age* four to i 0 or i ? ct until they 
were* needed f(.)f agncultura' ch(.)res 
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Rote learning, recitation, and the rudi- 
ments of literacy were the rule Only a 
few exceptional adolescents went on 
tor further study to become Quranic 
scholars and teachers at the meb- 
rasahs (institutes for more advanced 
studies) in larger towns 
Because of Yemen’s low literacy 
rates, the religious scholars were the 
controllers and arbiters of most loca 
legal issues. Since the revolution 
however, the government has made a 
concerted effort to increase public 
school enrollment This has had two 
related effects on the separate Islamic 
school system First, fewer adoles- 
cents fiave gone on tg become Quranic 
school teachers because attending 
modern public high schuo’s offers 



them a brighter future Second, with 
fewer Quranic teachers, and with an 
increasing school-aged population 
the Islamic school authorities have 
been filling teaching positions with 
Egyptian school teachers trained m 
modern secular schools 
Most of the traditional schools now 
have younger, better trained teachers 
Many have begun to use secular 
primers to learn Arabic and are ex- 
panding enrollment in the primary 
school years Thus, the traditional 
school system has begun adapting to 
some of the pressures of moderniza- 
tion, and IS providing a culturally and 
religiously valued alternative for Muslim 
families who do not wish to break with 
their religious traditions 



Quranic schools are thus continuing 
to play important educational, social 
and economic roles in Islamic societies 
in today's world The part Quranic 
schools will play m the current Islamic 
awakening is uncertain, but the fact 
remains that millions of children attend 
these schools for all or part of their for- 
mal education The Islamic school is 
one of the most cuitura'iy embedded 
and least understood institutions tfiat 
touches the lives of the rural poor of 
the Third World Its rote m the develop 
ment process is only just beginnning 
to be known hJ 
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THE FUTURE OF TRADITIONS 



For many Thirij World govern- 
ments. budgets for education are at 
the top of the list m terms of cost It 
should not be surprising therefore, 
that they are beymr^ng to reassess 
the utility and productiv.'y of educa 
tiunal programs 

The achievement of literacy is 
perhaps the most agreed upon goal 
of all contemporary educational 
systems interestingly for a great 
numt)6M of children in the Third 
World, literacy skills are acc^Jired 
only throu' n indigenous schools 
wfiirh have generally beeri ignc)red 
t)y development planners 

Contemporary Islamic sc hotels 
are an important example of irulicte 
nous education Like other forms of 
indiqenoLis sc.hocjhrig ttu.*s(' schools 
i ordinue to <ittrac t targr* nurTit;f»rs (,.)f 
children ( fi<ei<)es re( rnt 



have also brought them into dtrec’ 
competition with modern secular 
school systems, forcing adaptations 
in both systems 

Many researc hers agree that na 
tionai literacy programs m a number 
of countries have achieved orvy 
limited success m recent decades 
and that a closer relationship be 
tween these programs and cuitura’^v 
indigenous forms of schooling could 
be beneficial More information is 
needed about these schools tu)w 
ever to avoid wasting fmancMa 
resources while taking advantage 
of cultural resources Their involve 
men! in ecfucation policies an-j 
procjrams migtit enat)!c> develop 
ment planners and policymakers to 
me r ease iitc»ra{ y in areas 

irujKje^^i UiS S( tv.inliruj Inui 
lives of so npmy chilfpon 
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Article 6: from "I Speak for the Bush " by Everett Standa. From: Blackburn, Horsfall, and Wanjala, 
eds. Attachments to the Sun. 

I speak for the bush 



when my friend sees me 
He swells and pants like a frog 
Because I talk the wisdom of the bush! 

He says we from the bush 
Do not understand civilized ways 
For we tell our women 
To keep the hem of their dresses 
Below the knee. 

We from the bush, my friend insists, 

Do not know how to ‘enjoy’: 

When we come to the civilized city. 

Like nuns, we stay away from nightclubs 
Where women belong to no men 
And men belong to no women. 

And these civilized people 
Quarrel and fight like hungry lions! 

But, my friend, why do men 
With crippled legs, lifeless eyes. 

Wooden legs, empty stomachs 
Wander about the streets 
Of this civilized world? 



Teach me, my friend, the trick. 

So that my eyes may not 

See those whose houses have no walls 

But emptiness all around; 

Show me the wax you use 
To seal your ears 

To stop hearing the cry of the hungry: 

Teach me the new wisdom 
Which tells men 

To talk about money and not love. 

When they meet women; 

Tell your God to convert 

Me to the faith of the indifferent. 

The faith of those 

Who will never listen until 

They are shaken with blows. 

1 speak for the bush: 

You speak for the civilized — 

Will you hear me? 

Lverett Standa 



Article 7: "Women in Africa: Until Death Us Do Part." by Debby Taylor, New Internationalist 
Sept. 1984. 



Women in Africa: until death us do part 



Women everywhere work harder than men. But 
in Africa they work hardest of all - bearing’ the 
burden of family survival without sharing the 
benefits of economic power. The result: poverty 
itself is locked together with sexual inequality. 
And Africa will stay poor until its women are 
free. Debbie Taylor pleads their case. 



I RK A. im .All KM It 1 thul hu'.ilh 
cnuiujh I wtHikl ansc oikc tt'i tlic 
ti.iv ih.il \t>u Immc MU’, tunc tu' m.ikiiu: nic 
.1 I uiuikl spit .It the svin tt i slim- 

ing nn me. nicmlcss. Ma/ing, cscis d.is ot 
mv litc. uithcring my spirit iUui turning im 
skin rou^’h arul U.iik, hl.ick as the h.irk ot 
the .K.K I tree 

Atik Afiiea. uhat ha\e tlu's ilone to 
son ’ If I h.ul strength enough I uouKI eairs 
im ehiklien tar auav across laiul arul '^e.i 
to their eoneiete capitals ami I uouki 
staiul Ik'toie their ranks of uhite taieil 



men iiiul make tliem see boss tliill .ire tin.' 
eves of my ehiklren, hou sk'ul\ tfie\ hlink 
aiul turn then luMtls, hou thin are ttien 
arms. Aikl I uouUI show them the palms of 
ms h.iiuls, the soles ot ins teet. the skin ot 
my knees scarred by stimcs and splinters 
and tliorns .uul ms breasts ,md bells 
stietehed bs I> se.irsof motherhood .And 
I ssould tell those men a stms th.it uouki 
make theiTi underst.md .it hist ulis ms 
Afrie.i IS tismg 

Atrua IS (King because of me. 1 uouki 
tell them I hase been carrying this coiiti- 






nent for centuries But I ran t bear the 
weight any longer. And as I smk to mv 
knees so Africa sinks down loo. 

l.ook at me wi^rking. I would say: knee- 
deep in the south Senegal paddy fields 
sshcie I akme grow all of our rice crop; or 
bent low over the dusty land in Tanzania 
where I keep on tending our nun/.e, sor- 
ghum and miilct half as kmg again after the 
men hase gtme IhMiie. or on ttie )uiigle's 
edge 111 /.lire sshete f( iirditths ot (»m food 
IS giossn b\ mv h.iruls 

'i es ! kiMss I'm not .iloiii Women 
eserssstiere .ire ssorking doing tuo-lhuds 
ot the ssorld s ssork. earning onedeiilh of 
Its iiKorne. ossnmg one-tuindiatth of its 
properts 1 kmiu the facts. But I know I 
ssolk h.iidcsl ot .ill 

^es,it's ti.ird lor rns sisters in Indi.i. in 
Iruioiu’sia ami Imio China, m B.iit>.ulos. 
Bohsia ami Mia/il, .inns, back and thighs 
tigtnemru’ and straining, doing halt ot .ill 
uoik in the fields Ihes ,iie boued .iml 
I'eiit bs ttieii uoikhud But mine h.is 
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brought rre to my knees. They Jo half of 
all field w >rk. But I do half as much again; 
and half ( f all work with our animals; and 
ail of the threshing and winnowing, Then 
home to sweep courtyards, wash clothing, 
fetch water, cook supper. Yes, it is hard h>r 
them. And l‘m sorry. But it‘s hardest of all 
for me. 

Some days, I would tell them - iht^se 
men with their suits and statistics ~ my sons 
and my daughters go hungry while our 
granary fs half-filled with food. When the 
rains come at last, sweeping their blessed 
grey curtains across the parched red dust of 
my Upper Volta fields, my days are so long 
that I can't make my arms lift the trestle to 
grind grain for our porridge. 

I'hat IS my choice. To work or to eat. If I 
work there is no lime to cook It 1 cook 
there is no time to work In (ihaiui and 
Botswana, m Gambia and /ambia eveiv- 
where it is the same slorv l ood or work. 
Work or food. Look at voiir statistics 
They will tell sou that on the wide plains of 
Zambia the food I grow is lu't what the 
land will \ieUl, but (Mi!\ as much as nu 
hands can weed and in\ back carrv I his is 
why Africa is dying. 

From behind their wide desks they 
would look at my children, an uneven row 
of dusts angled limbs and tight black aiiN. 
and at me in my new brown skirt and my 
faded scarlet scarf Their eyebrosss would 
raise and I'd knosv what then ti anights 
were Where is my man. then * Why can’t 
he help me ’ He is whs Africa's dsing. 

Africa, oh Africa, what base they i.lone 
to my man ’ Once I could admire him as 
the protector of our land; the one who cut 
through the jungle, clc.nmg a sp.iee tor our 
crops, the (me who dr(‘ve .iway iiis.iders. 
ssho led (Hir animals to grazing and ssater. 
who hunted and br(Highl back our meat. 

Where is he now, the person who was 
once ms partner, ai. Adtim to ms Fsc. sviih 
whom I was proud to say sve' ’ 

Look at him now. puffed and p(>mpous 
in the city, playing with his power, turning 
his back on the |H.‘ople who raised him; or 
hat ovei eyes in the shade of a thorn tree, 
drowsy and .'ocile. atraid of the sun. or 
weavim* aid stumbling and stinking id beer 
red-eyed and angry, kicking Ins woman; or 
herded like cattle to cut dtmn llieir sugai. 
to pick their tobacco, collect their rubber, 
carry their cotton. 

They tcMik him away from me. took him 
and beat him; imprisoned Ins spirit, took 
him and chewed him and sucked out his 
gtxxlness, stole all his strength; then spat 
him out and sent him home, 
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Turn your minds backwards, Fd beg 
them, those men with their secretaries and 
reports. Remember how Africa was when 
you landed, beaching your ships on our 
shores. You found fields with no fences, 
work with no profit, crops without owners. 

Of course life was tough then. It’s never 
been easy; sun always too hot, rain always 
too late. C'hildbirth was painful and babies 
still died. But he used to help me and we 
were together. I had time for singing and 
suckling my children, and rights to the land 
that I weeded each summer; and when I 
raised my voice it was heard. And of 
course he still beat me when I cursed too 
loudly. But I knew him, he knew me, and 
we were together. 

With your guns and your greed you des- 
troyed a whole continent. Your bullets rip- 
ped through his shining black flesh. Your 
pistols enrptied themselve*' into my belly 
You fenced our best land and called it 
yours. And you took him and chained him 
and made him your servant; made him 
grow coffee on land that raised millet, and 
cocoa and tea where we harvested corn. 
You sent him to burrow away from ifie 
sunlight, to die in your tunnels m search of 
your gold. And you threw him m 
thousands in the hulls of your tall ships; 
spat on him, cowed him and sold him like 
meat. I’his is why Africa's dving. 

Those men with their pinK lips, sipping 
their coffee; w(Hiki they still be listening to 
the end of my story,’ Open your history 
books, retrace voiir footsteps Know that 
Africa has had n\oie gtuHl totul-griwsing 
land taken tor cash crops than any olliei 
C(nilineni Know that Africa's woman has 
lost her land-rights mi'ire tlian wtmian in 
anv other continent Know that in the 
place wheie halt the woiM s gtiUl is mined 
we do not cum hau* a sole 

lUil the worst thing uni did to .Atiica w.is 
to di \ idc iis blot he I 1 1 om sistci .ind 
woman tioin m.in \ou v..imc troin 
coiintiies wlicic a m.in woiks loi inonev 
and his manhood's his \uigcs at the (Mul ot 
the week, where a woman's evpecled to 
maintain hh household ,'\iu! it s men who 
MKike hiws .itui own land and hold powci 
^ Oil did m>l icspccl tun iiatlitnui ot shat 
ing in woil^. land and in. .mage, m wiiai 
we grew amt w hat w c inhciited 'ton 
w.nited to liaiisfoim us .ill in som muge 
But ill I stui achteuul w as dis isiou . vlc^t i lu 

titjii 



My man ytui have stripped ot his sense ot 
belonging, 't'ou sitipped him trom di>ing 
ttie things that a nun shoultl. 't't>u toibiule 
his hunting and warring .nui peitceinaking 
and pul tences up m the piith t>t his sevthe. 

't'tui liiiiglil him ihiit a miin eilhei earns 
w.igesor stiiiuls idle. But theie aie tew who 
earn wages in our shattered continent. 
Some you reward, sure, with power and 
land rights. But most you’ve left with noth- 
ing to live for, snatching some solace in the 
bars and the brothels. 

And how can I blame him for refusing to 
help me'.’ His scorn for my work makes him 
feel like he’s human; his pride is a jewel in 
the deep of humiliation. 

Are you listening up there in your 
chrome and black armchairs’ I’m explain- 
ing why Africa is dying. 

In Botswana’s barren scrubland he wants 
pavnient for ploughing, and spanning his 
oxen is ail that a man does. In Uganda he 
niostlv refuses all cropwork, deriding the 
effort I make to grow food. While (lam- 
hia’s man’s turned his hack on tradition, 
icfusing to lake up his scy the to clear land 
Africa. Africa, niy man is a burden: (me 
more to be carried on my aching back. 
Can't you see what you've done with 
your planning and plunder ’ 'iTurve cre- 
ated two half- men where tliere once was a 
whole one One half-man leans languid 
and lost m our villages, stripped ot liis 
spirit and reason for living. Tins one you 
call'f II mer' . send in leacliers to leach liirn 
to taini (while 1 am out growing the lood); 
lend him money for tractors and tillers 
( vvliile I . Ill out growing llie fo(Hi), piomise 
him torluncs if he’d onlv raise o>llon 
(while 1 ,im »)(U growing the iood); huv oui 
land tiom him to add to vom ranches 
(while 1 am out giovving the fcKul) 

ri)c oihci vou call 'woi kei ' He's lost t.> 
inv vilLige, torgottcii tlic place where 
ciglit tenths ot Afnc.i lives He sleeps in ,i 
doinutoiv . a stone's throw trom the nunc, 
or under e(urugaicd iroi* a bus-ride trom 
the fackuy, or within slabs of white con- 
crete a car -ride frvmi tlie office 

At first he comes home (nice a vear for a 
vuit, sends money nioiilhlv, dreams 
dreams of childhood But smui he's foigot- 
ten his debt to his vill.ige And lum Lm 
alone m one third of oui luniseholds, niv 
(tool «ijar for a man who never conies 
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Article 8: "The Veil or the Gun." Voice of Eritrean Wo len, Spring 1987 

THE VEIL OR THE GUN 




"In Eritrea, women have taken off their veils 
and are enjoying liberation. They have taken 
up arms and are defending their country.", 
writes Eidel Beti, in a Swiss magazine called 
"Femina", reporting on her recent trip to the 
liberated areas of Eritrea. In the article 
entitled, "The Veil or The Gun", Eidel Beti 
wrote the following reportage: 

"Amna opened the door and entered the car 
I was in. From afar, there is nothing that 
distinguishes her from the male fighters. 

On the road, through the light of the 
vehicle, we witnessed fighters wearing the 
same khaki uniforms and armed with 
kalishnikovs going up and down from the 
trenches. Women like Amna constitute 
one-third of the liberation army. 

Explaining the reasons for her joining the 
front, she said, *I joined the EPLF to 
destroy Ethiopia's oppressive rule and to 
build revolution.' Having joined the front 
in 1978, at the age of 17. the war has h''ft 



its marks on Amna. On her face one can 
see fine stitches. Wounded in a battle in 
1980, today she has a new face. It was a 
woman doctor, who joined the front after 
finishing her studies abroad, that 
performed the plastic surgery which gave 
Amna a new face. Amna can only see 
through one eye. After her injury, she 
participated in an intensive medical 
training program, becoming one of the 
1500 barefoot joctors rendering medical 
services to the fighters in the trenches. 

In Nacfa, I met Tebles. The 2.^ year old 
Tebles, is the leader of a military company 
composed of 250 men and women fighters 
In 1975, when anyone suspected of 
sympathizing with the front was being 
killed by the Derg, she decided to leave 
Asmara and join the front. Today, based 
on the education and military training she 
received in the front, Tebles has become 
one of the best leaders. Tebles, along with 
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the fighters she leads, participated in IS 
major battles, and has been wounded twice. 
One of the battles she participated in was 
the battle of Barentu. Last year, after 
seizing Barentu and capturing important 
weapons and adding to the number of (its 
10,000) prisoners war, the EPLF withdrew 
from Barentu. 

In the EPLF, women do not only learn how 
to use arms. 75% of the women who join 
the front are illiterates. After joining the 
front, however, they have been able to read 
and write as well as know their new rights 
which ensure their equality with men. This 
cultural revolution is slowly making its 
impact on the general population as well. 

For the past ten years, the EPLF has been 
educating and distributing information 
regarding the dangers of [female] 
circumcision. Today, this campaign has 
reaped results. Five montiis ago, laws 
prohibiting the practice of circumcision 
was passed by the people in the province of 
Sahel. 

In a resettlement camp, west of Nacfa, 1 
met a midwife who was giving lessons to a 
gathering of women. She was explaining 
the use and importance of sanitary napkins. 
It seems that the advice of midwives has 
wide acceptance. Maternal mortality which 
used to be at 27% has now decreased 
tremendously. 

For many Eritreans, the liberation of 
women is a process being realized in a war 
clouded with the smoke of napalm. Now, 
it has become a precious goal. Even under 
the difficult conditions, it still opens an 
opportunity for women and the betterment 
of their living conditions. 

I met Mot ler Zeineb, who was one of ’he 
first v-orr m to realize that revolution is the 
process taal will liberate women from 
sexual oppression. She lives in the vicinity 
of Nacfa. ‘Before, we used to live like 
animals, but now, we are able to take off 
our veils, choose our own marriage partner, 
to own land, to speak, to learn and 
participate in political meetings.", said 



Mother Zeineb. She has written several 
poems about the sufferings and hopes (of 
women and the Eritrean people in general) 
which the youth are learning from. In one 
of her poems, Mother Zeineb says: 



‘As the days pass 
our suffering increases 
but it does not alter 
our determination. 

Tell Mengistu 
to Slop the crimes 
he is committing 
against our land 
and people. 

Tell the Big Powers 
to help in seeking 
a solution. 

25 years of war 

is a sacrifice 

of an entire generation.’ 



My visit concluded with a celebration of 
Women’s Day. On the window of the car 
that was taking me back to the Sudan, was 
a picture of Zahra. Her face was covered 
with the barrel of a gun. Martyred at the 
age of 20, her look haunts me. Her 
expression seems to say, as Mother Zeineb 
wrote in her po( m, ‘Tell Mengistu’." 

Women’s household responsibilities in our 
society should not be underrated. Starting from 
the task of caring for their children’s health to 
the exhausting household chores of fetching 
water, collecting firewood, grinding grain, 
cooking etc., women are responsible for the 
maintenance of their families. Women also 
contribute a major role in agricultural 
production. While carrying their infant on their 
backs, women work in cultivating the land, 
fertilizing, weeding, harvesting and threshing. 
Although a woman carries all these 
responsibilities, she has no part in the decision- 
making process in the family. In fact, because 
a woman is considered thriftless, she is not even 
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allowed to take grain out of her own storage. 

In conclusion, we have tried to explain that the 
factors that determine health status are 
inseparably intertwined with the socio-economic 
and political conditions. Thus, in order to 
improve the health situation and bring about 
fundamental social change, we have to first get 
rid of the obstacle which is colonialism. The 
EPLF, while waging the armed struggle, has 
taken active steps to improve the health status 
of the people, and provide them with adequate 
health services. For a long time now, the EPLF 
has been implementing its program for the 
provision of basic health services to all areas. 
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In its turn, the National Union of Eritrean 
Women in collaboration with the EPLF Medical 
Department, has trained 218 traditional 
midwives, who are now providing their services 
in their villages. The NUEW has plans to train 
more women to provide rural health services in 
the near future. As seen in practice, this 
method is laying the foundation for a public 
health program which will truly serve the 
people now and in the future. 
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Training program 
brightens future 
for young 
Senegalese women 



By Shannon A. Horat 

Staff writer ol The Chrtst>an Sctence Mooii Of 

Bofton 

Times are changing in Dakar, Senegal. 

Fbr many village girls, a job in the city - once a rite of 
passage from youth to womanhood - has become the only 
means of survival for them and their families. 

They are streanung into the city from the thirsty, unpro- 
ductive fields of rural Senegal. They come Idoking for work 
- promising to send money and goods to those they leave 
behind. 

The city was once a relatively safe place, 
where a girl - sometimes accompanied by her 
mother - would come to work after the hai - 
vest season. 

It is now crawling with people eager to 
exploit young girls who arrive alone. The 
destitution of their villages has left these 
girls hungering, not only for food, but also 
for clothes, shelter, aiid things - pretty 
things. 

But the city, already overflowing with un- 
skilled workers, has few jobs to give them, 
and there is no family protection amid this 
teeming, licentious landscape. 

Throughout the nations of the developing world this 
scene is painted over and over again, faster and in greater 
numbers than ever before. It is particularly bleak in many 
African countries where the disastrous drouglit of 1983-8F) 
has left the people without the resources to replenish theit 
O “v«. 





‘ Since the last drought, the rains do not come, the crops 
do not grow, and there is nothing to do in the villages,” said 
Fbtou Diakhete, a Senegalese development worker from 
Dakar who was in Boston recently. 

Parents have no choice but to allow the older children to 
go to the cities in search of work. The boys, she says, often 
travel abroad, but the girls are more likely to end up in 
Dakar, the capital. 

The future for many of these girls - some of whom are as 
young as 12 years old - holds greater poverty than they 
have already known, prostitution, and un- 
wanted pre^ancy. For the most desperate, 
says Ms. Diakhete, "it includes irfanti- 
cide." 

In 1984, however, a program was launched 
in Dakar that provides these girls with an 
alternative. 

Under the auspices of the Federation of tlie 
Senegalese Women's Association (F'AF^), 
Diakhete directs Le Foyer (home or hearth) - 
a shelter and job-skills training program in U\e 
heart of Dakar. Among many projects in the 
developing world designed to ease the bur- 
dens of rapid urbanization, Le Foyer is of 
great significance. 

Besides mec'.ing the immediate needs of its charges, it 
offers them a road back U) their villages: skills to help their 
communities begin prcxlucing once again. 

F'AFTs, a nint'-year-old association that promotes con- 
sciousness-niising and solidarity among some 80 women's 




‘Since the last 
drought, the rains 
do not come, the 
crops do not grow, 
and there is 
nothing to do in 
the villages.’ 

- Fatou Diakhete 



groups throughout Senegal, started the 
Session 4 project in 1982, working with the Unitar- 
ian Universalist Service Committee 
(UUSC), a social action agency with more 

Article 9 (cont'd ) years’ experience in development 

projects. 

After about two years of refining 
the plans, the two groups launched Le 
Fbyer. 

Within a safe, residential atmosphere, 
the project offers its trainees "life skills" 

- among them family 
planning, nutrition, and 
child care; employment 
skills - literacy, cooking, 
dressmak’ng; and devel- 
opment p: ‘»ct skills - 
needs asses*^ment, basic 
marketing and cost analy- 
sis, and cooperative 
management. 

There are now 20 resi- 
dent trainees and 80 non- 
resident trainees from the 
vicinity of Le Foyer and some 60 trainees 
in another quarter of Dakar. 

Le Fbyer was originally conceived as a 
program to give the girls basic skills with 
which to work and survive in the city. 

But "from the very start it has been 
modified to meet the needs of the girls - 
as they see them," says Diakhete. During 
the project's design stage, FAFS members 
surveyed some potential participants to 
find out what they felt they needed and 
wanted. 

"The overwhelming majority wanted 
to go back to their village and take what 
they had learned," says Diakhete. 

“We asked them, ‘What must be done 
for you to be able to go home and help 
other girls from getting involved in the 
trek to the city?’ And they told us, "Ibach 
us to create activities and trainii^ that 
we can use at home.' ” 

The project is now preparing to gradu- 
ate its first young charges - by sending 
them back to their villages. 




One group of young women from the I 

program, all from the same rural region, 
has already met with their villages and 
devised a project to raise chickens. 

FAFS offered to provide the seed 
money without requiring that it be repaid 
in full. 

But, according to Diakhete, "The vil- 
lagers have insisted that they be required 
to repay 100 percent of the loan." Until 
the loan is paid, a small portion of the 
profits from the project 
will go to FAFS; the rest 
will be reinvested in the 
conununity. 

FAFS and UUSC intend 
for the project to be self- 
sufficient someday. 

A chicken-raising proj- 
ect set up just outside Da- 
kar provides the girls with 
hands-on training and has 
already begun bringing in 
a small income. 

And a promising feasibility study for a 
dairy project has been carried out, says 
Louise Witherite, a UUSC official who 
has worked closely with Le Fbyer. 

But perhaps most important, as far as 
Diakhete is concerned, is that Le Foyer be 
able to teach the girls agroforestry - a 
highly successful method of mixing refor- 
estation with crop production. FAre has 
already purchased some land and hopes 
to set up an agricultural training center 
linked to Le Foyer. 

Armed with agroforcstry skills, the 
girls would be better able to help their 
villages begin producing food again; and 
teen-age boys and girls would be needed 
at home to work the fields. 

At least for the time being, both the 
government and the Senegalese people 
have accepted the fate of the villages and 
the plight of the young people who seek refuge in the 
city, says Diakhete. 

She says FAFS and UUSC hope "that now that we 
have our first experiences, we can take them to 
the government and help it see success at the village 
level." 

Much of Le Foyer’s current and future success, as 
well as the success of four other development projects 
bt Dakar and the surrounding area, depends on 
Diakhete. 

Beside miming development projects, Diakhete, who 
is married and has one child, is a medical secretary and 

the treasurer of FAFS. 

She works not only writh FAFS, but also with OEF 
(formerly the Overseas Education Fund), a Washington- 
based group that fooises on the needs of women in the 
developing world. 

"She has excellent management skills - most impor- 
tantly the ability to delegate responsibility. And she is 
blessed with a boss who encourages her to get as much 
experience in the development field as she can," says Ms. 
Witherite, the UUSC official. 

That experience Includes trips to other countries for 
seminars and training, such as her recent trip to the 
United States. 

"We often tease her around the office," says Wither- 
ite, "ateut being a woman with eight different hats." 



Le Foyer offers [its 
participants] a road 
back to their vil- 
lages: skills to help 
their communities 
begin producing 
once again. 
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Session 4/Issue: Environment 

Facts About the Environment in the United States 

Changing weather patterns, exposure to hazardous substances, contaminated water and high 
energy bids have increased our awareness of our influence on the planet's environment. We realize 
that each of us plays a role in nurturing the environment we live in. 

The population in the United States represents less than 5% of the world population. However 
(facts below are from T/me magazine): 

• U.S. residents own 1 35 million (1/3 world total) cars, increasingly of the large gas- 
guzzling variety. 

• Auto fuel-efficiency requirements are still at a low of 26 miles per gallon. 

• North Americans use 1/4 of the world's energy each year. 

• They produce the largest amount of trash per capita (each person produces 3 1/2 
pounds of trash a day); most is paper trash. 

• Only 5-10% of trash gets recycled in the U.S. (30% in West Germany; 607o in Japan). 
There are no national goals and standards for recycling programs. 

• If forced to, companies will adopt manufacturing processes that decrease the amount of 
waste created. 3M (Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co.) cut waste generation in 
half by using fewer toxic chemicals, separating out wastes that can be reused, and 
substituting alternative raw materials for hazardous substances, saving $420 million . 

• Restrictions on the export of waste and ocean dumping are still minimal. 

• According to the Council on Economic Priorities, 8 of 10 U.S. residents live near one of 
the nation's more than 22,(X)0 identified toxic waste sites. 

Facts About the Environment in Africa 

• Although many African states have established a "Dumpwatch" system, the wide- 
spread and lucrative business of taking on hazardous waste from industrialized nations 
on African soil is still hard to control. 

• Tropical forests in regions throughout Africa are being cut down for timber export 
without restriction. For example, 907o of the original vegetation in Madagascar has 
disappeared. 

• Public awareness of the dangers of toxic waste is low. Yet dumping such waste will 
destroy the livelihood of thousands of fishermen, farmers, and jeopardize people's 
health in entire regions of African nations. 

• Numerous ghost companies registered in Gibraltar, Liechtenstein, and Switzerland ar(> 
responsible for hazardous waste dumping; through investigative research, many can bv 
traced to U.S. companies. 

• Pressure on the land by agriculture and growing population has Ir.’d to massive soil 
degradation and desertification throughout Africa. 

• Alternative fuel sources to replace rapidly dwindling wood supplies are actively being 
experimented throughout Africa's Sahelian countries. 

• Among the world's regions, Africa's energy consumption rate is the lowest. 
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Ideas for Local Inquiry: Environment 

• What are the main environmental issues in your area? 

• What population is most affected by exposure to hazardous materials (ethnic groups, 
women, children)? 

• What local organizations, government offices work on environment issues in your area? 
Are current environmental management programs efficient? 

• What environmental review processes exist for manufacturers, plants, and businesses? 

• What kinds of local recycling programs exist? What obstacles have they encountered? 

• What kinds of environmental education programs exist? 

• Are land degradation, unsound mining practices, water contamination and deforestation 
a problem in your community? How do these compare to environmental issues in 
Africa? 

• What companies in your area produce hazardous waste, and how is it disposed of? 

Where is hazardous waste exported to? Are any of the companies involved in 
hazardous waste management also involved with companies who export waste to 
Africa? Discuss ways that hazardous waste disposal could be regulated and actions your 
group could take (i.e. letters to corporations and elected officials) 

• How are environmental issues portrayed in the local press? Does the coverage reinforce 
the notion about hazardous waste that "it's okay if it's not in my backyard"? 

• What cooperative, citizens' initiatives concerning global environmental safety have 
been undertaken? Have there been any applicable proposals for debt-for-nature swaps? 
Alternative energy? Recycling? Tree-planting campaigns? 

Through this inquiry, what conclusions can you make 

1 ) concerning environmental and waste management in your community.’ 

2) concerning connections with Africa on the environment and waste management? 

.3) What kind of action in response to this issue would you recommend? 

Kccommcndcd Videos 

Trees of Hope 

In the African Sahel and elsewhere on the continent, the extensive use of firewood has led to 
l.irgo-scale deforestation. The village woodlot in Niger offers hope for the land and for the people who 
de()end on wood for fuel. (20 minutes) 

Availaf)le for rent free of charge from the Film Library, Churc h World Service's, P.O. Box 9hH, 
2Hf)0() Pfiillips St., Flkhart, IN 4h.S15, (219) 2f)4-3102. 
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Overview of the Readings for Session 4/Issue: Environment 



Africa is a huge and complex continent 
embracing ecosystems ranging from negligibly 
productive deserts to humid equatorial rain 
forests. Each ecosystem presents its own climatic 
restraints and requires different human 
adaptations in lifestyle. In recent times, however, 
these ecosystems have experienced common 
environmental stresses. The readings below 
address some of these issues and their 
implications for both the peoples of Africa and 
the world at large. 

The East and West African Sahelian and 
Sudanic regions experience seasonal droughts 
caused by equatorial rainfall patterns. The peo- 
ple of these regions have adapted to the condi- 
tions over the centuries. Article 1 , the poem "The 
Dry Season" by Kwesi Brew, expresses the 
sentiments of the people who must periodically 
cope with decreasing resources. It suggests that 
drought was not always the ordained prede- 
cessor of famine it is assumed to be today. 

In pre-colonial Africa the inhabitants of the 
arid savannah lived in a dynamic equilibrium 
with the environment; their modes of life 
reflected this adaptation. Today, the pressures of 
short range development, economic concerns, 
and population growth, have contributed to the 
upset of these systems. The result: problems such 
as deforestation, overgrazing and subsequent 
desertification. "West Africa's Spreading Desert" 
(article 2), describes this situation and the 
impacts of international aid on the populations 
in the Sahel (the name of the region of mostly 
landlocked countries in West Africa). 

Emerging hand-in-hand with desertification 
is deforestation — the large-scale loss of forests. 
African forests are being cut down at an ever- 
increasing rate to satisfy demands for fuel, export 
to industrialized nations, building materials, and 
agricultural land. The cleared land is farmed by 
agriculturalists of grazed by pastoralists in search 
of more productive land to support their growing 
populations. Land cleared of forests often cannot 
produce what the concentrations of people 
require of it. Not too long after it is cleared and 
settled, the land becomes nutrient poor; 
production falls, and people are forced to move 



again. Once cleared land has been overused and 
abandoned, it degrades rapidly to scrub brush or 
desert. This process changes large tracts of forest 
to desert, and increases the unusable land mass. 
The use of living fences for reforestation and 
crop protection is described in article 3; this 
community-based solution requires low 
investment and may prove highly successful. 

Assuring adequate water supplies is an on- 
going problem in areas stricken by large-scale 
desertification and deforestation. Article 4 
describes alternatives that emphasize small-scale 
projects. Water projects of this sort can capital- 
ize on resources and technologies that have ex- 
isted locally since before the turn of the century 
and that, due to colonial control and lack of 
upkeep, have fallen out of use. 

Wildlife conservation in Africa tends to be a 
well-published and somewhat controversial 
issue. We learn of a new modernized breed of 
wildlife poacher in article 5; corruption in both 
the African nations and our own contributes to 
these problems. Note that in this case, those 
poaching wildlife are also controversial political 
figures in their countries. Article 6 discusses the 
plight of the elephant. It presents some of the 
ramifications of the issue ranging from interna- 
tional political appeals to the specific environ- 
mental requirements of the elephant. 
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Many regions of the African continent are 
rich in mineral resources. Mining, therefore, is 
another complex environmental issue, spanning 
ecological, economic, and political boundaries. 
Mining can be seen as both a help and a 
hindrance to environmental conservation. On 
the one hand, it decimates the land; on the 
other, it affects much smaller, more contained 
areas than deforestation or intensive agriculture. 
Minerals also tend to return a higher profit than 
crops. Article 8 describes some of the political 
factors involved in the mining of such minerals 
as cobalt, manganese, and chrysotile asbestos. 




In the last few decades, the problem of toxic 
chemicals has spread to Africa. The issue ranges 
from a question of which, if any, pesticides to 
use on crops, to what to do with toxic wastes. 
Article 9 looks at the issue of toxic waste 
dumping in Africa, a problem originating in 
industrialized nations that has raised havoc in 
several African nations. This problem has been 
exposed only recently anci has no immediate 
answers; much toxic waste export is done under 
false names, fake labeling, and through financial 
transactions that are difficult to trace. The article 
gives some history on the issue, and implicates 
specific American corporations in the practice of 
dumping. 

The environmental situation in Africa is a 
crucial issue; the aspects mentioned here, while 
only part of the picture, are particularly 
important to us because they are global and 
affect us all. The African environments that are 
being decimated are tied to world weather 
systems; they are not isolated. Loss of these 
ecosystems will decrease, not increase, produc- 
tivity. And, in the long run, the result is not 
progress. Leadership in African and industrial- 
ized nations must take environmental factors into 
account more than they do now. There are 
answers, and in this section, we have focused on 
alternatives of African origin, because, ulti- 
mately, this is where they must be found. 
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Article 1; "The Dry Season" by Kwesi Brew. From: Blackburn, Horsfall, and Wanjala, eds. , 
Attachments to the Sun 



The dry season 



The year is withering; the wind 
Blows down the leaves; 

Men stand under the eaves 
And overhear the secrets 
Of the cold dry wind, 

Of the half-bare trees. 

The grasses are tall and tinted, 
Straw-gold hues of dryness. 

And the contradicting awryness. 

Of the dusty roads a-scatter 
With pools of colourful leaves. 

With ghosts of the dreaming year 

And soon, soon the fires. 

The fires will begin to burn. 

The hawk will flutter and turn 

On its wings and swoop for the mouse. 

The dogs will run for the hare. 

The hare for its little life. 



Kwesi Brew 
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Article 2: "West Africa's Spreading Desert" by Colin Nickerson, Boston Globe, July 8, 1984. 

West Africa's spreading desert 

Thousands die as 16*year drought continues; man contributes to the problem 



by Colin Nickerson 
Globe Staff 

MINDELO, Cape Verde — Located on the outskirts of 
one of Africa's loveliest cities, the sun-baked slum called 
Bidonville is inhabited almost entirely by peasants who 
have fled the drought-ravaged countryside of this 
archipelago nation. Joao Antonio Gomes came here in 
1973, after his corn crop shriveled and died for the fifth 
year in a row. 

"I am a farmer, but there is nothing left to farm," said 
the 47-year-old Gomes last fall as he stood in the doorway 
of the one-roorn Sihack built of flattened oil drums that 
serves as home for himself, his wife, their 10 children and a 
pink-eyed goat. "The drought has taken everything." 

Africa is well into the second decade of what may be 
the worst drought in history. Thousand have died and 
millions of acres of crop and grazing lands have been 
turnr d to desert. Yet, no one really knows what is causing 
the terrible dry spell or when it will end. One of the few 
things experts do agree on is that Africa's drought has 
become "self-sustaining," feeding on the very damage it 
creates. 

They also agree that the natural disaster has been 
compounded by human practices. Specifically, the 
overgrazing of cattle on marginal land has promoted the 
spread of desert. In addition, African governments have 
adopted policies that encourage the intensive cultivation of 
cash crops for export and actually discourage the growing 
of grains to feed hungry villagers. 

Indeed many agricultural experts believe that some of 
the effects of the drought, even in the hard-hit Sahel region, 
can bo alleviated by a return to traditional agricultural 
practices. 

"The Sahel has always been a marginal area; it is not 
Iowa, and never will be," said Michael Scott, director of 
overseas programs for Oxfam-America. "But neither does it 
have to exist in a perpetual state of crisis. A natural disaster 
doesn't always have to be a human disaster." 

Twenty-four African nations are in the grip of the 
devastating dry spell that began in the western corner of the 
continent in 1 968. As a result, fully one-quarler of Africa's 
SI 3 million inhabitants depend on emergency grain ship- 
ments from abroad for survival, according to the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organization (FAQ). 

The drought is changing the face of the continent. 

Kight now, about 20 percent of Africa is covered l)y desert. 
But if land-use patterns don't change drastically, scientists 
ancJ other experts warn, half of the continent will be aricJ 
wasteland in .SO years. 



The Sahel region 

Nowhere is the situation worse than in the Sahel 
region, comprised of eight west and central African nations 
— Cape Verde, Mauritania, Senegal, Gambia, Mali, Upper 
Volta [Burkina Faso), Niger and Chad — where the drought 
has persisted for at least 1 6 years. 

For those Subsaharan countries, "drought has become 
a permanent phenomenon," in the words of Aristedes ' 
Pereira, president of Cape Verde and outgoing head of the 
international Committee for Drought Control. 

Recurrinp, droughts have always plagued West Africa, 
but thi« ^»iie is especially severe and prolonged. Moreover, 
it appears to be spreading rapidly into central and southern 
A. ,ica, where the Red Cross tallied 100,000 "drought- 
elated" deaths in 1 983. 

Meeting earlier this year in Nairobi, Kenya, 
meteorologists from around the world agreed on only one 
thing: no one really knows how the present drought started 
or when it will end. 

Some speculate that a world-wide climatic shift is 
occurring, and that the spread of desert in Africa is relateci 
to the spread of deserts in South America, Australia, and 
the southv/cstern United States. 

Others theorize that the increasc-d reflection of sunlight 
off lands denuded of vegetation has created atmospheric 
conditions that inhibit cloud formation — so less rain falls. 
Still others say that the nearly throe decades of abundant 
rainfall that preceded the drought was the true aberration 
and that long dry spells are just part of the region's normal 
weather pattern. 

"This is not necessarily an abnormal occurrence," said 
climatologist Reid Bryson, director of the University of 
Wisconsin's Institute for Environmental Studies, '^his could 
be part of a natural cycle." 

Bryson thinks the present drought was triggered by a 
minor climatic shift that has left the northern hemisphere 
somewhat cooler than usual. Such shifts occur every few 
ciecades, he said. 

"During cooler decades, the monsoons (seasonal rainsi 
arc weaker in that part of the world," he said. "I expect 
we'll soon see droughts in India and Pakistan for the same 
reasons." 

Bryson, an authority on world weather patterns, is 
among those who believe the prc'sent drought will last 
many years. 

"Reliable rains will not return to the' Sah<'l until after 
the turn of th<’ c entury," he said. 
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Population and economics 

But abnormally low rainfall Is not the only reason that 
vast sections of the Sahel are turning irrevocably to desert. 
Nor Is it the sole reason that hunger is a fact of life In much 
of Africa. Overgrazing and other myopic agricultural 
practices — combined with rapid population growth and 
economic policie-. that have emphasized the production of 
cash crops for ex,, ort Instead of grains for consumpllon at 
home — have all played a role In transforming crisis into 
catastrophe. 

^he problems are extraordinarily complex/ said 
Leonard Berry, provost of Clark University in Worcester 
and former chairman of the National Research Council's 
Advisory Committee on the Sahel. "It has been a long, cu- 
mulative process of things going from bad lo worse." 

Despite staggering amounts of foreign aid (of the $8 
billion of international aid that goes annually to Africa, 
some $1 .8 is earmarked for the eight Sahelian countries), 
much of it intended to boost agricultural self-sufficiency, 
many experts say the Sahel is in tougher shape now than 
ever before. 

One indication of this is the continent's increasing 
reliance on food from abroad. Ten years ago, the Sahelian 
nations needed to import 1 .5 million metric tons of grain to 
slave off famine. Billions ol dollars and countless agricul- 
tural development schemes later, the same countries will 
need to import twice as much grain — 3 million metric 
Ions — if widespread starvation is to be averted in 1984, 
according to some studies. 

And while food production has increased it a rale of 
only 1 .2 percent a year in recent decades, the population is 
increasing at a rate of 3 percent. The planet's poorest 
continent also has the fastest expanding population m 
history. 

"The fertility of Africa's people is outstripping the 
fertility of Africa's soil," said Edward Wolf, a researcher for 
Worldwatch, a Washington-based environmental group. 

Meanwhile, each year some 1 .8 million acres of crop 
and grazing land are "irretrievably lost" to desert in the 
Sahel region while another 5 million acres become so 
badly degraded that they are useless for growing crops or 
supporting livestock, according to the United Nations FAC). 

Mortality rates down 

Ironically, the same relief efforts that have increased 
longevity iind raised the standard of living among Africa’s 
poorest people are partly responsible for the Sahel's 
decline. 

Emergency food and health f)rograms have c ut infant 
mortality rales and increased the average lifespan, meaning 
more people live longer. And more people means that 
more of the Sahel's scarce trees are being rut away for 
cooking fires. As a result, the region's thin topsoil, without 
tree roots to hold it in, is whisked away by the "harmaltan" 



wind blowing off the Sahara. This hastens the expansion of 
desert Into crop arxi grazing lands. 

Other well-intentioned programs have just olain 
backfired. 

With International assistance, many deep-bore water 
wells have been dug throughout the region. These were 
intended to provide a reliable replacement for the shallow, 
seasonal wells traditionally used by nomadic herdsmen. 

However, so they won't deplete the water table, the 
new wells are spaced far apart. Instead of roaming In 
search of graze and water, as in the past, herdsmen 
congregate their cattle around the deep-bore wells. The 
surrounding land is soon stripped of vegetation, Incapable 
of supporting the animals. 

"I've seen these welts ringed by thousands of dead 
cattle," said Scott. "They have plenty of water but no graze, 
and the next deep well is too far away for the weak animals 
to reach." 

At the same lime, many Sahelian governments are 
pursuing agricultural policies that promote the cultivation 
of cash crops for export to Europe (thus earning badly 
needed foreign exchange revenue) Instead of grains to feed 
the villages. 

Small farmers, unable to make a living growing grain, 
have been squeezed off the belter lands and onto poor 
fields once used for grazing. This, in turn, has forced the 
region's 5 million nomadic herdsmen to drive their cattle 
onto even more marginal lands. Overgrazing on these lands 
has speeded up the process of desertification. 

Oxfam, Worldwatch and other organizations believe 
that programs must be designed to encourage a return to 
small-scale, traditional agriculture that feeds local 
populations and is less destructive of the land. Also, the 
international community has to continue financing an- 
tidesertification projects, such as sand dune fixation, 
reforestation, and the building of dams and wells to prevent 
the run-off‘of topsoil when the rains do fall. 

Meanwhile, water remains Africa's most precious 
substance: the life of the continent revolves around the 
quest for it. 

On the Cape Verde island of Fogo, Firmina Pina- 
Cardoso, 23 years old and pregnant with her fifth child, 
rises before daybreak and pads two miles from her rude 
stone cabin on a parched mountainside to the nearest 
public well. There she fills a six-gallon metal container 
with water for cooking, washing and drinking. Slie makes 
the journey at least twice a day. 

"The water is everything," she said. "Without it we 

die." 

Pina-Cardoso hoisted the heavy ( ontainer to her head 
and began the long trip home, l)are feel kicking up puffs of 
rc‘d dust from the lifeless earth. 
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Article 3: "Protecting the Carden" by Hamado Ouangraoua, IDRC Reports, Oct. 1988. 



PROTECTING THE GARDEN 

The province of Sanguie, in the West 
African country of Burkina Faso, has a 
long tradition of market gardening. To 
protect crops from wind and browsing 
animals, farmers often construct fences 
using dead millet stalks. Over the past two 
years, though, farmers have become 
familiar with an alternative — “living 
fences”. An experiment in which a tree 
called Acacia nilotica is grown in the form 
of hedges has produced impressive results. 

And the advantages of this kind of fence 
have been amply demonstrated at the 
farmers' cooperative in the village of 
Guido. 



HAMADO OUANGRAOUA 



J ust outside the village of (juidu, 
about 30 market gardeners live 
on the hillside bordering a reser- 
voir of milky, clay-coloured 
water. Sheep, cattle, and goats 
graze under denuded cherry 
trees and shea trees whose 
cfowns have l>een yellowed by 
the dust of the African harmattan winds. 

For generations, the gardeners have pro- 
tected their crops with millet stalk fences. 
But experiments with living fences over 
the past two years are giving positive 
results and could make millet stalk fences 
a thing of the past. Living fences now ex- 
tend 400 metres along the west side of the 
plot belonging to the Ouido farmers* 
cooperative. For a community that has 
always placed great value on individuali- 
ty. this collective effort is a noteworthy 
achievement. 

Mathieu Bagnama, a forestry extension 
worker fr m the neighboring village of 
Reo, is in ..large of providing information 
and follow-up on the living fence experi- 
ment His relationship tviih the villagers is 
good. The fact that he shares their culture 
enables him to understand their strong 
points and avoid offending them on 
touchy issues He has thus been able to 
turn their individualism to advantage, 
assigning each person a share of the work 
Once the layout of the hedge had been 
100 



determined, each farmer was given a sec- 
tion of earth to dig, plant, and tend. Not 
all the farmers were enthusiastic, but none 
shirked his responsibility. 

Acacia nilotica, the local tree species 
used in the hedge, is thorny and grows 
rapidly. It doesn’t require much care; in 
fact, most of the farmers haven’t had to 
water at all since the hedge was planted. 
If planting is done at the beginning of the 
rainy season (June-July), watering isn’t 
necessary. If done later, light watering for 
the first few months is sufficient. 

When the hedge was planted, the young 
plants were protected and helped along by 
the old structure of millet stalks, now 
infested with termites. "You have to prune 
the hedge and plug any gaps that appear 
as the plants grow, ” explains Rafael San- 
d;A>go, one of the farmers. His 14-year-old 
son adds that millet fences require a lot of 
work, and the stalks cannot then be used 
as heating fuel or fertilizer, or for other 
domestic purposes. 

Salif Kabor^ is a farmer who has come 
from Boassa to see the living fences for 
hin^'self He knows the value of safeguard- 
ing his agricultural investment: "Without 
protection, it is pointless to grow' any- 
thing Animals will eat it all This year, we 
asked our extension workers for wire fenc- 
ing, hut they advised us to work with less 
expensive materials until our profits are 
larger. W'e decided to protect our gardens 
with seckos' (mats). Some we made out 
of long grasses, and some we bought But 
now' 1 think we ll build a hedge like this 
one " 



Digging furrows in the Sahelian sun is 
hard work, but Joseph Dakourd, the oldest 
of the market gardeners visiting the co-op 
says: "There’s nothing complicated about 
the work. The seeds are no problem — the 
plant grows wild all around here. If the 
seeds are sow n in June or July, you don’t 
even have to water them. Digging is hard, 
but you only have to do it once. I know 
this species. Acacia nilotica. Afterwards, 
you just have to trim the extra growth and 
use it to fill the gaps." 

Living fences are a lifetime investment. 
There is no need to replace stakes or find 
straw to weave into mats. Carefui pruning 
is basically all the care required. The 
hedges also have many secondary' advan- 
tages. If used in conjunction with a wind- 
break, for example, they can help to 
conserve moisture and reforest the land 
Their leaves provide the fields with valu- 
able organic matter, and their roots pre- 
vent erosion. 

In addition to the members of the 
cooperative, several villagers have adopt- 
ed this method themselves. Paul Kinda’s 
hedge is just six months old. He has been 
experimenting w ith sisal hedges for 30 
years, but fincls them unsatisfactor)'. A year 
ago he planted Acacia nilotica in bunches, 
but this did not prove successful. He is 
now using the method recommended by 
the forestry extension w’orker. 

Eugene Bemardin is just one of his many 
neighbours to follow' suit In fact, the vil- 
lage nursery has absolutely no Acacia 
nilotica left in stock! 

Cost advantage 

The use of living fences obviously in- 
voh es a monetary advantage as well. The 
pric( per metre of w ire mesh fence, for ex- 
ampL^ is high; 1400 CFA francs (CA$6). 
And in the case of the Boassa market 
gardeners who installed woven mats all 
around their plots, they had to borrow 
60 000 CFA (CAI260) from a local NGO. 

Minor obstacles remain, however, such 
as the supply of plastic pots, which are 
vital to the development ot farm nurseries. 
Forestry researcher Goudouma Zigani, the 
project manager from the Ministry of the 
Environment, feels that this is a priority if 
production costs are to be kept down 

Lastly, other methods of cultivating the 
land and planting the hedges are currently be 
ing tried in Gonse, near the capital, in six 
months, w e will have the results of these ex- 
periments. We hope to find a solution that 
involves as little inconvenience and expense 
as possible for the farmers," sa> s Mr Zigani I 



Hamado Ouangraoua is a journalist from 
Burkina Faso He urites for Carrefour africain, 
a weekly government publication 
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Article 4: "The Crucial Resource — Water" by David K. Willis, Christian Science Monitor, Africa 

Blueprint for Survival, Sept. 12, 1986. 



The crucial resource 
WATER 




When You Grow Up?” 

The answer, below her, is simple; 
“Alive!” 



Khartoum. Sudan 
Stuck up on a grimy wall 
inside the offices of the 
United Nations Children's 
Fund here is a w insome 
poster showing a small girl 
wearing a large turban. 

Above her is a question. 
“What Do You Want to Be 



To stay alive in Africa today means having ac 
cess to water. People will stay ir a village with 
water but almost no food. They will leave a village 
with some food but no water 

“Without water it's impossible to have develop 
ment,” says UNICEF director -lames Sarr in 
N’Djamena. Chad. 

To most Westerners, the African famine has 
been caused by lack of water - drought. Actual 
causes are more deeply rooted; decades of misman 
agement by African and Western governments, too 
much priority given to cash crops for export, civil 
wars, corruption, apathy, and a failure to respond 
to the gradual breaking down of the traditional 
"slash and burn" method of cultivation under pres- 
sure of record rates of population growth. But ade 
quate. dean, drinkable water is vital. A new 
blueprint for finding, conserving, and efficiently 
using African water is urgently needed 

Ideas for such a blueprint come from -lamie 
W’ickens, an American who heads the UN W(»rld 
Food Program in N'Djamena, and Samir Basta. an 
Egyptian who is UNICEF director in Sudan. On an 
upper floor of a UN building in N’Djamena. Mr. 
Wickens worries that rain fed farming can riu 
longer sustain people across the seven mainland 
countries of the Sahel. 



“Drought cycles are coming m< re frequently 
now,’’ he says. “Every year Chadians in the north 
plant millet, sorghum, and maize [corn] — and 
nothing grows.” His solution: Intensify a process al 
ready begun in Niger and Mali to make maximum 
use of existing ground-level water reservoirs in dr> 
seasons. He ticks off the methods: 

Chad. Niger, and Mali all have water in their 
wadis, or small oasis valleys. Chad’s Kanem region 
has 500 to 600 wadis, but only 150 are being used 
to supply mini-irrigation networks. More unused 
wadis lie in the Biltine and Lake Fittri areas. 

The World Food Program is trying to persuade 
more farmers to develop wadi water by offering to 
pay food to whoever digs mini-canals to lead the 
water away. 

"I’ve seen wheat growing in wadis in February 
I the dry season] three feet high," Wickens says 
‘Tve seen citrus fruits and grapes. . . ” 

Wickens also says many more garden plots for 
vegetables should be started on empty riverbeds, 
where water is still available below the surface. 1 
saw such plots in the bed of the Chari River in 
N'Djamena. 

"While the drought continues, we have to use 
water reserves while they're available.” he says. 
"Lake Chad is drying up. The Chan and Logone 
Rivers are shrinking. 

“Wadi farming and the rest is simple technology, 
manual labor. All we need are food -aid supplies t(> 
pay workers, and seeds. . . .” 

Drilling also goes ahead in Chad. UNlCF’.K's 
James Sarr has just signed a $1 million contract 
with a French company for 100 new boreholes and 
is trying to convince the United States Agency for 
International Development that a $1.8 million con 
tract for more drilling is cost-effective 
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Article 4 (cont'd.) 

In Khartoum. Samir Baata, tall and genial, has 
launched the biggest water project in Sudan. usu:f 
UNICEF funds. 

**We ne«d to drill more, and that means more 
truck-mounted drilling rigs,” he said, “We’ve al 
ready turned over to the government a dozen big 
rigs, which we still repair and mainUin. . . 

Drilling for water is complex and expensive. Peo- 
ple danc? for joy when water springs from the 
desert, but they aru disappointed if holes are empty, 
or if water isn't drinkable, or runs out. 

Yet in a country as vast as Sudan (22 million 
people in an area as big as Western Europe), Mr. 
Basta sees no choice but to keep drilling. A US 
truck-mounted drill, however, with equipment for 
wet and dry conditions, and for sand and rock, 
can cost $250,000, About one-third of UNICEF’s 
Sudanese budget goes for water projects. 

In other parts of Africa, as well, blueprints need 
to be found to: 

• Dig and repair more wells, by hand or drill. 

• Build more stone terraces and mini-catchment 
areas to hold on to brief, sharp, heavy tropical rains 



«' Eventually harness rivers such as the horse 
shoe-shaped Niger, whose delta has enormous 
water resources. 

So far, sufficient money, ideas, and determ i 
nation have been lacking. Much more work is 
needed — such as the effort by Oxfam, the British 
relief agency, to provide refugee camps with water 
in eastern Sudan and Wollo Province, Ethiopia 

The richer countries of the world spent $360 bil 
lion on arms in 1960. Experts say that the money 
from just 10 days of that spending would meet the 
annual budget set up by the UN World Water and 
Sanitation Decade (1981-90). 

Once wells are dug, the wells, pipes, and pumps 
need to be maintained and repair^. But govern 
ments lack the funds. 

Cities, with their slum health hazards, receive 
most of the money spent for water in poorer coun- 
tries, Now rural areas need more attention. Partir 
ularty active in rural areas are UNICEF and the aid 
agencies of Scandinavia, the Netherlands, ('anada 
and West Germany. 
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Article 5; "War Policies Threaten Wildlife." Africa News, Nov. 14, 1988. 



War Policies Threaten Wildlife 



S ix people “three Airericaiis and 
three &>uth Ahr{caiUi - have been 
arrested in Connecticut and charged 
with conspiring to import rhino 
horns and other game trophies from 
ertdangered and protected sp^es 
into the U.S> In addition, the six 
iinported AK-47 rnachineguns^m 
this country from South AiFrica. The 
char^ were filed by the U.S. 
Attorn^s office in Connecticut after 
a idnemonth investigation into the 
activities of the sbc. Indictments are 
expected to be handed down within a 
week to ten days. 

Two of the accused are members of 
the South African Defense Force and 
are stationed in Namibia. They are 
believed by the U.5. Attorney to be 



part of a "significant international 
group trafficking in the black market 
for rhino horns." The black rhino 
horns involved in the Connecticut 
transaction were apparently taken 
from rhinos killed by SADF troops in 
Angola and sold on the bladc rnarket. 

Less than 20 years agd/the black 

rhino herd in Africa nurnbered about 
65,000. By 1985, there were about 

11,000 of the endangered animals left, 
and this year, the count stands at 
fewer than 4,000. Rhinos, elephants 
and other game species are being 
decimated across the continent by 
poachers, and in southern Africa, 
their trophies arc sold to finance the 
activities of rebel groups like Unita 
and Rcmano. " 
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Article 6: "Fight Intensifies in Africa on Slaughter of Elephants" by Thomas Palmer, Boston Cloho, 

Nov. 23, 1988. 



Fight intensifies in Africa 
on slaughter of elephants 



By Thomas Palmer 
Globe Staff 

AMBOSELI NATIONAL 
PARK. Kenya - The great, gray 
creatures move regally, as If In 
slow motion, across Africa's 
plain, delighting tourists with 
their trumpeting and flapping 
of ears. 

But lifeless, mutilated ele- 
phant carcasses, evidence of 
poaching. Increasingly iot the 
land. 

An estimated 70. COO ele 
phants are slaughtered annual 
ly. as an intense contlict esca- 
lates between the outlaws, who 
hunt elephants for their Ivory 
tusks, and conservationist 
groups worldwide seeking to 
save them. 

**I don’t mean to be a chau- 
vinist for elephants.” research- 
er and author Cynthia Moss 
said lu an Interview last week 
In the Nairobi office of the Afri- 
can Wildlife Foundation, “but 
the> deserve something better 
than they’re getting.” 

Shockwaves were felt In and 
out of Africa earlier this month 
when five rare white rhinoceros 
were shot to death In Kenya’s 
heavily guarded Mem National 
Park, horns sawed off for their al- 
leged aphrodislacal quality or for 
use as dagger handles In the Ara- 
bian peninsula. 

"Poachers strike again.” The 
Standard newspaper screamed 
eight days ago. "Ten elephants 
killed In Tsavo.” 

The Kenya government 
thrown on the defensive by these 
attacks on the basic resources of 
its lucrative tourist Industry, de 
nied the Standard’s report. But 
one of the many wildlife special- 
ists In Nairobi said that poachers 
had killed at least three ele 
phants. possibly more. 

Poachers are increasingly 
forming guerrilla armies. They 
carry high-powered automatic 
weapons, sometimes airlift their 
treasures, and have reportedly 
operated In numbers of 50 or more. 
104 
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lll-tralned. low-paid game 
wardens, often equipped only 
with old Lee-Enfleld rifles, try to 
fight the poachers. Many war- 
dens drive conspicuous vehicles 
over the thousands of square 
miles they must patrol. 

*Tm not the original bush- 
man, and 1 could avoid them for- 
ever,” said Tmman P. Young, re- 
search ecologist who Is examin- 
ing ways to protect wildlife on Ke- 
nya’s vast, private ranches. 

Poachers have not stalked 
Ambosell’s 600 to 700 elephants 
since the 1970s, largely because 
of the heavy presence of re- 
searchers and tourists. 

But elsewhere across Africa 
poachers create carnage by saw- 
ing the faces of their victims to 
secure the tusks, which are then 
sold at more than $50 a pound on 
the black market. 

Researchers like Moss and 
Joyce H. Poole, who have con- 
ducted a 16-year study of the Am- 
bosell elephant population, em- 
phasize the extraordinary conse- 
quences of the death of one ele- 
phant. 

• Elephants live In matriar- 
chal families associated with 
larger groups, and the young are 
extremely dependent until they 
are at least 10 for basic elements 
such as food, protection from 
predators -^nd shade from the 
equatorial sun. Even between 
ages 6 and 10, a motherless ele- 
phant has only a 50 percent 
chance of surviving.^ 

• Females do no^ breed until 
they are In their early teens, 
males until they are about 35. 
And It Is the bigger, older ele- 
phants - the ones with larger 
tusks - that poachers prefer 

• And research has shown 
that elephants grieve over the 
loss of their relatives, with last 
Ing effects on the stability of tlie 
family. 

"They’re so tightly bonded, 
these animals,” said Poole. ” . 
We’re Just very concerned about 
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the effects poaching is having on 
social behavior and reproductive 
patterns.*’ 

According to the foundation, 
poaching Is causing a "crash” In 
elephant numbers. Africa's esti- 
mated elephant population In 
1979 was 1.3 million; today It Is 
under 750.000. 

In May, the African Wildlife 
Foundation proclaimed 1988 
"Year of the Elephant.” Presi- 
dent Reagan this fall signed a 
bill, supported by the World Wild- 
life Fund, that places sanctions 
on any country dealing In Illegal 
ivory. 

The law also prohibits Ivory 
Imports Into the United States 
from nations not among the 96 
that adhere to the Convention on 
International Trade in Endan- 
^red Species, known as CITE^S. 
Many (Mple do not think that 
CIT^ will be able to control the 
Illegal market. 

Many of those involved say 
there should be a worldwide ban 
on trading Ivory products. The 
new US legislation provides for a 
ban on all sales by January 1990 
If there Is no reduction in trading 
of Illegal Ivory. 

“We're all convinced that . . . 
It won't work and trade will be 
banned.” said Ed Wilson, a repre- 
sentative of the World Wildlife 
Fund In Nairobi. 

’’The elephant has become 
such a crisis that some of the ma- 
jor fund-raising organizations 
have set up a committee to moni- 
tor this.” said E.U. Curtis E3oh- 
len. senior vice president of the 
World Wildlife Fund. 

An ’action plan” to save Afri- 
ca’s elephants has been drawn 
up and accepted In principle by 
wildlife groups. They will investi- 
gate the Ivory trade and complete 
a report, with recommendations, 
in July. 

Part of the strategy Is aware- 
ness. ’’There’s an alarming Igno- 
rance even In the States,” said 
StanleyPrIcc. ’’Some people 
don't even connect Ivory with efe- 
pha nts.” 
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Article 7: "Lake Victoria's Ecosystem, Vital to Millions, May be Unraveling" by William Booth, The 
Washington Post, june 5, 1989. 

Lake Victoria’s Ecosystem, 

Vital to Millions, May Be Unraveling 

By William Booth 
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The greatest freshwater lake in 
Africa, once a living aquarium filled 
with hundreds of species of exotic 
fish, may be poised on the brink of 
an ecological collapse that would 
rob millions of lakeshore people of 
iheir major source of protein. 

An international team of re- 
searchers has reported that Lake 
Victoria, the third largest lake in 
the world, is dominated by just 
three species of fish, including an 
introduced predator called the Nile 
perch. Unlike the perch familiar in 
American waters, the Nile perch 
can grow six feet long and weigh 
several hundred pounds. A relent- 
less carnivore at the top of food 
chain, the Nile perch has so devas- 
tated native fish species that it has 
resorted to feeding on its own 
young. 

As troubling, the scientists re- 
ported that the bottom third of the 
lake is now anaerobic. With little or 
no oxygen below a depth of 110 
feet, the lake's deepest region is a 
virtual dead zone where no fish can 
survive. At its deepest, the lake is 
270 feet deep. 

The profound disruption of Lake 
Victoria and its food web extends to 
an estimated 8 million Africans who 
live along the shoreline in Kenya, 
Tanzania and Uganda. The deteri- 
oration of native fish stocks has 
overturned traditional fishing and 
forced the Africans to depend on 
the introduced peith, a fishery that 
IS proving to be highly unstable in 
other takes in Africa. 

“As an ecologist, it's hard for me 
to believe that the system can last 
for long," said William Cooper, a 
zoology professor at Michigan State 
University and a leader of an inter- 
national expedition to Lake Victoria 
sponsored by the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. 

Les Kaufman, a fish specialist at 
the New England Aquarium in Bos- 
ton, said, "We feel confident that 
something very profound is happen- 
ing. The guts of the lake are in 
trouble." 

The cascade of ecological conse- 
quences, which touches the lake's 
biggest and smallest inhabitants — 



from the bacteria lurking at the bot- 
tom of the lake to the fisherman 
casting his net from a dugout ca- 
noe— began with the idea among 
British colonists of attracting tour- 
ists through sport fishing. 

The huge Nile perch seemed a 
good candidate and in the early 
1960s the British stocked Lake Vic- 
toria with Nile perch. In 20 years, 
the eating machine spread to every 
comer of the lake. As the Nile 
perch population exploded, it sent 
some 350 species of native fish into 
a tailspin. Many of these natives are 
from a rich and diverse fish family 
called the cichlids, which had 
evolved to occupy doxens of niches 
in the food web, and had done so in 
an extremely short period of evolu- 
tionary time. 

With the introduction of Nile 
perch, the lake's ecosystem began 
to unravel in unexpected ways. 
Blue-green algae began to flourish, 
as the native tilapia fish that once 
grazed on the algae were consumed 
by the perch. “The production of 
algae may have doubled," said Rob- 
ert Hecky, a scientist at the Fresh- 
water Institute in Winnipeg, and a 
member of the international team. 

As Nile perch spread, local fish- 
erman began shifting their harvest 
from native tilapia to Nile perch. 
The perch is a tasty, meaty fish. 

Traditionally, Lake Victoria fish- 
erman either sold their tilapia catch 
for that day's consumption or pre- 
served the little fish by drying them 
in the sun.. Nile perch are too big 
and too oily to dry, so they must be 
smoked over charcoal fires. To feed 
the fires, the people have cut down 
the . . unding forests, extending 

the ecological catastrophe out of 
tho water and up tc the slopes 
around the lake. 

At present, perch populations are 
strong. But experts fear the fish 
will soon deplete its prey and then 
its population wilt crash, sending 
the fishing industry into a bust that 
could, as fish stcKks recover, be- 
come a cycle of booms and busts. 
"It's hard for us to imagine how de- 
pendent the Africans are on the 



lake for their daily needs," said 
Hecky. "Without the fish, they don’t 
eat protein." 

The scientific team, which in- 
cludes researchers from Kenya, Is- 
rael, Canada and the United States, 
suspects that other factors may be at 
work in the collapse of the lake. 
They believe that overfishing, pol- 
lution and even acid rain may be con- 
tributing to fish kills and depletion of 
oxygen in Lake Victoria. 

"Perhaps it isn't a simple case of 
an introduced species eating up all 
the natives. Maybe it's v.ore insid- 
ious than that," Kaufman said. 

In the past, portions of the lake 
became anaerobic from time to 
time. But never for long. A fishing 
survey done in 1970 found large 
collections of native fish at all 
depths, including bottom-dwelling 
catfish. But recent surveys in De- 
cember and March showed the bot- 
tom third of the lake to be lifeless. 

One reason may be that sulfates 
are raining into the lake, and this 
pollution is feeding bacteria that 
use sulfur to digest the mounds of 
dead organic matter that amass on 
the bottom of the lake. The bacter- 
ia, in turn, rob the lake’s bottom of 
oxygen as they digest the dead fish 
and algae on the lake floor. 

For all the pessimism, there re- 
mains some hope, according to 
Kaufman. During their last trip to 
the lake, the scientists discovered 
that there was a narrow layer of 
water just above the anaerobic xone 
that contained just enough oxygen 
for many native cichlids, but not 
enough to support the Nile perch. 

In future expeditions, the scien- 
tists hope to survey this refuge with 
a remote-operated submersible, and 
they hope to find rich concentra- 
tions of fish just out of reach of the 
Nile perch. 
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An introduced 
predator, the Nile 
perch, has 
devastated native 
fish species, and the 
lake's deepest 
region, with little or 
no oxygen, is a 
virtual dead zone 
where no fish can 
survive. 
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Unnecessary Dependence 



H arare - A new study by a leading 
mining expert concludes that US. 
dependence on South African minerals is 
being exaggerated by opponents of 
sanctions against South Africa. 

Strategic minerals are specifically 
exempt^ from the existine US. ban on 
South African imports, ana the exclusion 
is maintained in the stronger sanctions 
bills now before Congress. 

To be exempt, a mineral must be 
certified by the president to be "'essential 
for the economy, public health or de- 
fense" of the US. and not be available 
from "alternative reliable suppliers." 

Minerals economist Paul Jourdan of 
Zimbabwe's Institute of Mining Research 
says the Reagan administration's designa- 
tion of ten minerals supplied by South 
Africa as "strategic" is so "blatantly 
ludicrous" as to provoke suspicion "that 
the apartheid regime has significant 
support in the State Department." 
Jourdan's report, entitled "U.S. Mineral 
Dependence on South Africa: Exploding 
the Myth," has just been published by the 
institute. 

Jourdan says the provision exempting 
the South African minerals from import 
bans, based on South Africa being the 
only reliable supplier, is particularly 
ironic. He points to Pretoria's use of 
military force to sabotage potential 
competitors in the region and estimates 
that South African destabilization has cost 
black-led neighbors, including Zim- 
babwe, $43 billion in lost mine produc- 
tion alone. 



Jourdan proposes a program of 
"positive sanctions" to help these nations 
rebuild while embargoing South Africa. 
The "frontline states" of southern Africa, 
Jourdan reports, already produce several 
of the minerals, and they could poten- 
tially supply most of the ten. 

He argues further that even without 
new production. South Africa is an 
essential source for only two items on the 
exemption list: chromium/ferrochrome 
and platinum group metals. And even 
those, he says, can be replaced at minimal 
cost if the U.S. invests in mine expansion 
here in Zimbabwe, a leading chromite 
producer that also has major platinum 
reserves. 

On the other South African minerals 
deemed essential by the White House, 
Jourdan used U.S. bureau of Mines data 
to arg!4c that: 

• U.S. allies Australia and Zaire are 
already the main producers of industrial 
diamonds. Although a South African 
company, De Beers, dominates the world 
market, the U.S. can bypass the cartel and 
buy directly from producers. 

• Cobalt, ^ot a »uth African product, 
is listed only because the main producers, 
Zaire and Zliwnbia, export via South 
Africa. If securing supplies were a top 
priority, Jourdan suggests, the U.S* would 
press the U3.^backed Unita rebels to stop 
.sabotaging Angola's Benguela railroad, 
the cheapest ^d most direct export route 
for Zambian and Zairian exports. Even 
with Benguela shut down, alternate rail 
lines from Zaire through Tanzania or 



Mozambique could carry the cobalt 
America needs for producing high- 
strength alloys. 

• Similar transport issues explain the 
otherwise "baffling" Inclusion of 
chiysotile asbestos on the list of ten. 
Canada supplies most of the chrysotile 
asbestos the U3. buys, but the U5. relies 
on landlocked Zimbabwe for a special 

S de used in missile manufacturing. 

ribabwe is already rapidly moving 
exports away from South African routes, 
and hopes to meet U3. demand via 
Mozambique's Beira port. 

• The world's main antimony produc- 
ers, China and Bolivia, provide almost 
half of U.S. imports and could replace 
South Africa's 14% share. 

• South Africa ranks a distant fourth 
among manganese suppliers. It is 
important only for ferromanganese, 
which the U.S. can produce by refining 
imported manganese metal in its own 
under-used smelters. 

• As rutile is merely one of several ores 
bearing titanium, it should not have been 
singled out as "strategic." Canada and 
Australia are the main titanium produc- 
ers, and their vast reserves can meet U.S. 
demands. 

• The U.S. is the world's leading 
producer of kyanite, a perfect substitute 
for the andalusite now imported from 
South Africa for use in making bricks for 
high temperature blast furnaces. 

• The U.S. produces most of its own 
vanadium and can replace South African 
exports, a scant 9% of U.S. consumptioru 
from other sources. 

- Steve Askin 
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Article 9: "The Deadly Trade: Toxic Waste Dumping in Africa" by Howard Schissel, Africa Report, SepV. 

Oct. 1 988. 



T he dumping of toxic waste, industnaJ 
and pharmaceutical residues, and 
even deadly radioactive materials in 
Africa overshadowed all other issues in 
Lome during the June conference of the 
Economic Community of West African 
States (Ecowas). 

This issue — certain sources talk of a 
veritable scandal— emerged with shock- 
ing brutality in early 1988 as it was gradu- 
ally discovered that Africa was becoming 
the prime hunting grounds for the shad- 
owy world of waste disposal merchants, 
who generally use the euphemistic term, 
’‘international waste management indus- 
try/* to cover up their malversations. 

As it became clear that at least 10 Afri- 

Howard Schissel is a Pans -based freelance jour- 
nalist specuilumg in French-speaking Afnca ns 
well as questions relating to A/ncan natural re- 
sources. 



can states had signed or were negotiating 
waste disposal contracts, anotlier less iil- 
truistir ;^{)ect of North -South relations, 
rarely laised in international develop- 
ment fora, was brought siiarply into fcKus 
in Lome. 

Ecow'as leaders agreed to make it a 
crirninal offense to facilitate the dumping 
of dangerous waste and urged the indus- 
trial countries to tighten controls on ex- 
porters of such products. Moreover, 
member-states were requested to take 
ail necessary measures to stop dumping 
and promulgate legislative safeguards 
against such detrimental oractices. 

Nigerian President Ibrahim Babangida 
went one step further by tabling a mo- 
tion, rapidly approved by his peers, to 
establish a regional system known as 
"Dumpwatch, ” designed to monitor 



dumping activities. Such resolutions, 
however, might just turn out to be pious 
intentions because the potential pecu- 
niary gams from waste dumping are a 
powerful temptation for many in the in- 
dustrialized world and Africa. 

In fact. President Mathieu Kerekou of 
Benin gave a detailed explanation in 
Lome of his country’s plans to import 
toxic waste, denying rumors that it was 
nuclear residues. This, however, did not 
dampen the outrage of neighboring Togo 
and Nigeria. Despite pronouncements 
from Benin officials that the contracts 
were frozen, there is yet to be an inde- 
pendent confirmation that the deal has 
been definitively torpedoed 

Waste disposal is a big and profitable 
business. Each year, the industrial 
world — the United States is tops in the 



Shady international companies seeking to profit from the disposal of the 
industrialized world’s waste have been taldng advantage of loopholes in 
legislation and cupidity on the part of leadership to inflict a new plague on the 
African continent. Governmental vigilance and public awareness are required if 
a potentially deadly threat to Africa’s fragile environment and ultimately to its 

peoples is to be averted. 






THE DEADIY TRADE: 

Toxic Waste Dumping in Africa 

ev HOWARD SCHISSEL 
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Article 9 (cont'd.) 

leaj^ie — produces hundreds of miiijons 
of tons of w;jsle, llie treatment of these 
waste materials, depending on their tox- 
icity, can be an extremely expensive en- 
deavor It c;in range from some $200 a 
ton to around $1000. Extremely poison- 
ous matenals, like the polychloro- 
biphenyl (PCB) uncovered in Nigeria in 
June, can fetch as much as $3000 a ton. 

Obviously, there are fortunes to be 
made by ‘’enterprising” and unscrupulous 
businessmen who know how to take ad- 
vantage of gray zones in international leg- 
islation and play up to the cupidity of cer- 
tain officials. The waste disposal business 
is popubted by discreet brokers and in- 
termediaries, complaisant shipping 
firms, and sundry ghost companies regis- 
tered in such places as the Isle of Man, 
Gibraltar, Liechtenstein and of course, 
Switzerland. 

The industiialized countries are bter- 
ally choking on their own garbage. Waste 
landfills in the United States have be- 
come difficult to cany out as environ- 
mental groups tend to keep close watch 
on such activities and local communities 
t(X) have become sensitive to the issue. 

In Europe and japan, where space is 
so much more limited, it is practically im- 
possible to bury toxic waste and local au- 
thorities often block projects to build 
waste incinerator units. Last year’s odys- 
sey of a garbage barge from New York 
City to various Caribbean and Latin 
.American ports before being ignomini- 
DLisly returned to sender was a caricature 
of the waste disposal industry. 

To the merdiants of muck, the Third 
World appears an ideal spot to dump 
waste products. Many countries have 
vast tracts of unused land for such pur- 
poses. Public opinion in these countries is 
largely unaware of the dangers involved. 
Govenunent autliorities either turn an 
unconcerned blind eye or can be pro- 
vided with suffiaent incenUves to keep 
these affairs under wraps. As one Com- 
mon Market official remarked: ”V^Tlat we 
cannot dump safely in our own backyard 
we should not aUow to be dumpt?d un- 
safely in somebody else’s.” But financial 
considerations plead otherwise. 

Toxic waste dumping in Africa has cer- 
tainly been going on since the mid-1970s. 
Although information is sparse, it ap- 
pears that the French were among the 
principal culprits, using their special rela- 




tionship with francophone Africa as a 
means of disposing of unwanted waste 
materials. OccasioaiUy, leaks filtered out 
about waste dumping in Afnca: It was 
revealed in 1979, for example, that an 
American company, the Colorado-based 
Nedlog Technology Group Inc., had of- 
fered Sierra Leone $25 million to use its 
territory for waste disposal. Under 
mounting pressure, then-President 
Siaka Stevens was forced to backtrack on 
the deal. 

In 1978, a nasty affair surfaced in Zim- 
babwe. Hazardous waste from Amencan 
armed forces agencies was expedited by 
the Colbert brothers — recently sen- 
tenced to prison for fraudulent business 
practices — to Zimbabwe under the false 
label of ’’cleaning fluids.” 

These incidents hardly blunted tfie of- 
fensive of waste disposal merchants in 
Africa. Since the summer of 1987, nu- 
merous contracts have been signed with 
African states. One of the main w'aste 
disposal networks is the nebulous Italo 
Swiss Intercontract-jelly Wax group, 
w'hich initialled or tried to negotiate deals 
with Guinea-Bissau, Djibouti, and Sene- 
gal. Other prime movers are the Gibral- 
tar-registered Sesco Ltd., the Liechten- 
stein-registered Bawerk, the New jer- 
sey-based Waste Export Management 
Co. , and Norw’ay’s Bulk Handling Inc. 

In September 1987, Djibouti turned 
down 2, 100 tons of chemical w-aste that 
was shipped from the Italian port of Car- 
rara under Jelly Wax’s aegis. The Italian 
Green Party warned that vessels loaded 
with toxic trash w’ere leaving Italian ports 
in ever growing numbers. Few took 
heed, however, of this caveat. It was 
only when Intercontract signed a mega- 
waste disposal deal with Guinea-Bissau 
that die full dimensions of the waste 
trade in Africa started bubbling to the 
surface. 

The Brussels-based lobbying group. 
Entente Europeenne pour TEnviroiunent 
(EEE), blew the whistle. Under the 
terms of the contract, Guinea-Bissau 
was to receive up to 500,000 tons of 
pharmaceutical and industrial waste from 
SwitzerLind at a pnee of $40 per ton. For 
impecunious Guinea-Bissau, the pros- 
pects of earning up to $20 million seemed 
like a windfall. But it was really Intercon- 
tract that would have been the big win- 
ner, because it would have cost the com- 



pany up to $1(KX) to first incinerate and 
then recycle the waste in accordance 
with Common Market norms. Instead, 
the waste was to be dumped near the 
town of Farim in the northwestern part of 
the country close to the Senegalese bor- 
der — and it is rumored on land belonging 
to a close relative of President Vieira. 

The dump site is close to an EEC- 
fiinded fishing and agricuitiJraJ project and 
threatened to poUute the entire 
According to a French source; ’’You could 
not have picked a worse spot than Farim 
because the soil is extremely porous and 
marshy and it rains a lot too, so the drums 
of waste would have quickly leaked with 
their contents seeping into the water ta- 
ble.” 

The uproar caused by these revela- 
tions forced llie Guinean authonties to 
cancel the deal aa well as a second, 
smaller arrangement with British and 
American waste disposal firms. 

Down the coast in Guinea-Conakry, 
complaints that vegetation cn the island 
of Kassa, just opposite the capital. Cona- 
kry, was turning brown and fetid fumes 
were making the air unbreatheable, pro- 
voked an official investigation. To general 
amazement, it was learned that 85. OO.) 
tons of incinerator ash from Philadelphia 
was dumped in abandoned mines on the 
island, after having been rejected by Pan- 
ama and Haiti. 

In a ploy similar to the one utilized in 
Zimbabwe, the waste was relabled as 
”road building materials” by the Norwe- 
gian company. Bulk Handling Inc. , part of 
the Klaveness group that has various in- 
terests in the country. Its SIAG affiliate 
imported the ’’road building matenals.” 
The government of President Lansana 
Conte reacted swiftly and harshly by ar- 
resting Norway's honorary consul in 
Conakn’. thereby forcing the Norwe- 
gians to T'.* -embark the hazardous waste 
products. 

Nigem vociferously protested when 
details of a contract to dispose toxic 
waste in Benin were made public. Benin 
was reported to have signed a contract 
with the Gibraltar-registered Sesco Ltd. 
to take between 1 and 5 million tons of 
diverse waste a year, albeit non-nucle;ir. 
ITie dumping site was to be near the his- 
torical center of the Fon empire at Alx>- 
mey, about 60 miles north of the capit;iJ, 
Cotonou. From a financial view'tx)int. 
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Benm >’ot ii raw dt*ai. receiwi^ under- 
contract terms a mere $2.50 per ton. 

Politically, the deal hit a raw nerve. 
Abomey hi\s traditionally been the hot- 
bed of djssent a>?ainst the Benin su- 
premo. so dumping the waste there 
could be the ultimate insult to the opposi- 
tion. Protests arose and in March, army 
officers from Abomey were arrested and 
accused of plotting a coup. Of all the Afri- 
can states involved in the toxic waste 
trade, Benin undoubtedly has the most 
equivocal attitude. 

It did not take long for Nigeria to be 
shcK'ked by the news that toxic waste 
from Italy had been surreptitiously 
brought into the country for stockage at 
the port of Koko in Bendei state. The 
waste was shipped by the Livorno-based 
companies specially set up for the opera- 
tion. 

WTien the story' broke in Italy, the Ni- 
gerian embassy in Rome did not even 
inform the federal government in Lagos 
of the scam. It was Nigeriiin students in 
Italy who phoned the Lagos daily, Tlw 
(huirdian, who triggered off a reaction 
by President Babangida’s regime. It was 
discovered that the waste haphazardly 
stocked under the hot tropical sun was 
extremely deadly: Not only was there 
PCB, but also asbestos fiber and perhaps 
dioxine. During the summer, these 
drums of toxic prcxlucts were sliipped 
back to Italy. 

Environmental experts reckon that 
such a dangerous compound like PCB 
seeps into the water table, it would enter 
die fixxl chain and be practically impos- 
sible to remove for many years. This 
would destroy the livelihcKxl of thousands 
of fishermen and farmers and throw' into 
jeopardy the he:iltli of tens of thousands 
of people. 

Hence, when the Dmdon- based 
newsle!tt*r. Atru'u disclosed 

that a Hntish finn was to stoc'k up to 10 
[lullion tons of assorted waste prcxlucts 
on the tiny K qua tonal (hiinean Island of 
^^^galu, some 2H0 miles off Libreville in 
the heart of the fish-rich Ouif of (iuinea, 
alann beOs rang. 'Ilie island is of volcnrtic 
ongin and its soil is like a spxaige. It is not 
hard to imagine that the effects of sun, 
ram, and salt wMter would cause leaks in 
the drums, with the waste malenals 
soaking into the ground and eventually 
reachmg the sea where strong currents 



would send it ail over the West African 
C(xistiine. This is a sure scenano for eco- 
logical disaster. 

The color of money often seems to 
transcend political and ideological hues in 
Africa. .Adverse publicity forced the self- 
styled Marxist government in Congo to 
scuttle plans to stock some 1 million tons 
of toxic waste in the country. The Site 
ostensibly chosen was the Diosso gorge, 
near the Pointe Noire oil center. Congo 
was to receive $37 a ton from the Liech- 
tenstein-registered firm Bauwerk to 
stock this West German and Benelux 
waste material. A second scheme with 
the New Jersey-based Waste Export 
Management Co. involved stocking 1 
million tons of solvent and pesticides. 
The government axed the two deals, ar- 
resting officials accused of complicity in 
the arrangement. 

Environmental protection activists in 
Europe feel that the cases of toxic waste 
dumping uncovered to date in Africa 
could just be the tip of the iceberg. The 
entire sony saga sheds a harsh light on 
certain unspeakable international busi- 
ness practices, the crirninally careless at- 
titude of numerous Western companies 
only too glad to get rid of their owm deadly 
muck, the loopholes in international legis- 
lation, and the incompetence, complicity, 
and cupidity of some administrations in 
newly independent African states. 

Action must be rapidly taken to curb 
this trade in deadly toxic w’aste to /^frica 
and other parts of the Third World. New 
intematior,al Riles can at least establish 
guidelines on toxic waste trade. How- 
ever, as in the illegal drug trade, the 
profits to be made are so gigantic that 
waste schemers will invariably manage to 
devise new ways and means of carrsuig 
out their deadly commerce. 

Western countries must rapidlv 
tighten up their own legislation on toxic 
wnste exports. France, for its part, did 
so early in the siunmer Alx)ve aO. Ain- 
enn States themselves must put bite 
into their bark in such a way that the 
continent rapidly loses its appeal as a 
waste fiaven. The vigilance of fledgling 
public opinion in Africa is essentKil t(x) in 
the preservation of the continent’s envi- 
ronment and maintainmg pressure on 
governments so that the w'aste mer- 
cluints and their accomplices are kept at 
bay. O 
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Session 4/Issue: Food and Hunger 

Facts About Food and Hunger in the United States 

Over the past decade, malnutrition and hunger have become growing problems in the United 
States. Contributing factors are the growing number of people suffering from poveity, unequal 
distribution of wealth, homelessness, unemployment, and emergency food needs. These factors call to 
question a community's ability to provide adequate food supply for its inhabitants. At the same time, 
agribusiness has flourished, taking its toll in the ruin of many small-scale farming enterprises. 

The following provides evidence of the current trends relating to hunger in the United States: 

• The wealthiest 10% of people in the U.S. own 83.2% of the nation's wealth (Census 
Bureau). 

• 35 million U.S. citizens were poor in 1 988, roughly one in every seven people. 1 2.8 
million or 39.4 percent of all poor people in 1987 had incomes below half of the 
poverty line (Census Bureau). 

• Minority poverty is on the rise: the proportion of poor white Americans dropped from 

1 1 percent in 1986 (22.2 million) to 10.5 percent last year (21 .4 million). The propor- 
tion of poor black families rose from 31.1 percent (8.98 million) to 33.1 percent (9,68 
million). The 1987 median income for white families was $32,374 against $18,098 for 
black families. Poverty among blacks more than three times as common. A similar trend 
exists among Hispanics (Census Bureau). 

• In the past six years there has been an ever-increasing demand for emergency food. 

Almost 20% of emergency food needs go unmet in the 25 major U.S. cities (Project 
Bread Hunger Hotline). 

• Hunger now persists in the areas where production is highest (see Larry Brown and H.F. 
Pizer: "Hunger in the Heartland" on pages 116-118). 

• At the same time. Second Harvest, a national clearinghouse that distributes food, claims 
as much as 140 million tons of edible food a year never reach anyone's table. 

• In 1985, the National Physicians' Task Force on Hunger in America estimated that 1 of 

12 people go hungry for some period of time each month (Project Bread Hunger 
FHotline). 

• Federal food assistance programs are serving fewer people. The number of poor people 
increased by 4 million between 1980 and 1985. The number of food stamp recipients, 
however, remained the same through tho e years and declined in 1986 (Project Bread 
Hunger Hotline). 

• A U.S. Department of Agriculture survey found that only 1 27o of low-income house- 
holds are able to afford their full recommended daily nutritional allowances, even with 
maximum Food Stamp allotments. 

• One of every three acres of American farmland grows c rops for export. (Citizens Net- 
work for Foreign Affairs). 
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Issue: Food and Hunger 



Facts About Food and Hunger in Africa 

While massive famine situations are frequently the result of environmental conditions (droughts, 
locusts) and man-made conditions (war), chronic i.unger and malnutrition in Africa can also be 
attributed to Africa's international debt, unequal distribution of wealth, exploitation of the smali farmer, 
neglect of women's roles as primary food producers, and growing export crop agribusiness. Consider 
these facts: 

• While average per capita annual income in Africa is $769, this figure is much lower for 
farmers. 

• On the average, Africans consume 2,230 calories/day (at least 1,250 calories less than 
people in the U.S. (Sivard: World Military and Social Expenditures) 

• To pay off debts with foreign exchange, many African nations use their best farmlands 
to produce export crops such as cacao (for chocolate), coffee, tea, pineapples, peanuts, 
and cotton. This is often done at the expense of African farmers being able to grow 
crops for their own consumption, and has led to staggering malnutrition rates and 
dependence on food assistance in regions that have previously been self-sufficient. 

• During the 1 980s prices for Africa's agricultural exports have fallen by 25 percent. 

• Agribusiness interests operational in Africa are often the same as those who have taken 
over agricultural production in the U.S. (see the following list of companies). 



Agribusiness in Africa: Some Key U.S. Companies 

Abbott Laboratories (Kenya, South Africa, 
Zaire, Zambia) 

Allis Chalmers Corp. (South Africa) 

American Cyanamid Co. (Kenya, Nigeria, 
South Africa) 

Arbor Acres Farm, Inc. (Nigeria, Zambia, 
Zimbabwe) 

Borden, Inc. (South Africa) 

Colgate-Palmolive (Algeria, Ivory Coast, 
Kenya, Morocco, South Africa, Zambia) 

C.P.C. International, Inc. (Kenya, Morocco) 

Deere & Co. (South Africa) 

Dibrell Bros., Inc. (Zimbabwe) 

Dow Chemicals Co. (Ivory Coast, Liberia, 
Morocco) 

FMC Corp. (Cameroon) 

H.j. Heinz & Co. (Ghana, Zimbabwe) 

International Minerals & Chemicals 
(Zimbabwe) 

Kellog Co. (South Africa) 

King Ranch (Morocco) 

Monsanto Co. (Kenya) 



RJR Nabisco (South Africa) 

Pfizer, Inc. (Angola, Ghana, Morocco, 
Mozambique, Nigeria, South Africa, 
Uganda, Zambia, Zimbabwe) 

Procter and Gamble Co. (Morocco) 

Standard Commercial Tobacco Co., Inc. 
(Malawi) 

Union Carbide Corp. (Algeria, Gabon, 
Ghana, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Morocco, 
Nigeria, South Africa, Zimbabwe) 

Universal Leaf Tobacco Co. (Zimbabwe) 

Upjohn Co. (Zaire) 

U.S. Wheat Associates (Morocco) 

Source: Directory of American Firms 

Operating in Foreign Countries. (Major 
libraries have business reports you can 
consult for up-dates on activities of these 
companies) 



Ideas for Local Inquiry: Food and Hunger 

• Who suffers from hunger in your area? What population is most affected by hunger 
(ethnic groups, women, children)? 

• Who provides food eiTiergency relief (organizations, government offices, churches)? 

• How is access to food assistance limited? Is the current program efficient? How is food 
relief delivered? How does this compare to food relief in Africa? 

• Is there any organization that redistributes leftover food from supermarkets and restau- 
rants? Is there a Meals on Wheels program? 

• How are relief recipients portrayed in the local press? Are there any similarities with 
media coverage on hunger victims in Africa? 

• What agribusinesses operate in your area? Are any of them the same as those listed for 
Africa? 

• What policies do these businesses pursue? Have they displaced family farms in your 
area? Are there government subsidies for farmers? Can malnutrition in your area be 
connected to these agricultural policies? 

• Do the issues raised by the article "Hunger in the Heartland" on pages 116-118 hold 
true for your area? 

• What kind of local subsistence food production is there? Are there any gardening or 
food cooperatives? How do they function? 

Through this inquiry, what conclusions can you make: 

1 ) concerning specific problem areas relating to hunger in your community? 

2) concerning connections betweer- your community and Africa on hunger and agriculture? 

3) What kind of action in response to this issue would you recommend and participate in? 
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Issue: Food and Hunger 



Recommended Videos: 

With These Hands (33 minutes) and Man-Made Famine (50 minutes) 

Lack of support for Africa's women farmers represent a major cause of food shortages. Three 
women from Burkina Faso, Kenya, and Zimbabwe tell their stories, exploring the problem with some 
possible solutions. The longer version of this video is especially recommended for audiences interested 
in issues pertaining to the lives of African women and their families. 

Available for rent free of charge from the Film Library, Church World Services, P.O. Box 968, 
28606 Phillips St., Elkhart, IN 4651 5 (219) 264-3102. 

The Politics of Food: The Food Machine (20 minutes) and The Avoidable Famine (20 minutes) 

An introduction to the global effects of agribusiness and the causes and effects of the farm crisis 
in the United States and the Sudan. In the Sudan the changes in farming methods have affected both 
the economy and the society. 

Available for rent free of charge from the Film Library, Church World Services, P.O. Box 968, 
28606 Phillips St., Elkhart, IN 46515 (219) 264-3102. 

Consuming Hunger (a series of three 29-minute videos) 

These three videos look at questions concerning attitudes among the affluent towards hunger 
and famine: 

Getting the Story. Why did it take so long for Western Television to cover the famine in 
Ethiopia? 

Shaping the Image. What happened to the images of starving Africans once they became part of 
our television culture? 

Selling the Feeling: What did Hands Across America megaevent tell us about hunger in 
America and how were the images of our own homeless and hungry used? 

Available from UUSC Citizen Action Department, 78 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02108, 

(617) 74221 20; or from the Maryknoll World Video Library, Maryknoll, NY 10545, (914) 9417590. 
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Overview of the Readings for Session 4/Issue: Food and Hunger 



To many Americans, the word Africa is syn- 
onymous with famine. The media have led us to 
believe that famine is the status quo of the 
African continent, that there will always be 
hunger there. Africa is often depicted as a dry 
and barren place, unable to support its popula- 
tion. In actuality, the famines of Africa are not 
caused by inhospitable conditions alone. They 
are the product of many interwoven, often man- 
made causes. 

"Hunger in the Heartland" (article 1), chal- 
lenges the myth of equating Africa with hunger, 
when hunger exists here at home in the U.S., 
even in the breadbasket of America. Our re- 
sponsibility is to look beyond a simplistic defini- 
tion of famine as not enough food, and explore 
some of its man-made root causes, its effects, 
and alternatives to avoiding massive hunger in 
the future. 

"A Quiet Hunger" (article 2), the personal 
reaction of a Western visitor in Burkina Faso 
(West Africa) to the hunger he witnessed during 
his stay, serves as an introduction to thi': com- 
plex issue, by exposing the exploitation of the 
famine victim by the media, and the string of 
events that can lead to hunger and starvation on 
a continent that basically has the means to feed 
itself. 

A major factor in the development of famine 
conditions is war. In this situation, food 
frequently becomes a weapon to coerce the 
hungry. Whereas Western donors may view the 
provision of food-aid as a politically neutral 
issue, evidence of its unequal allocation and the 
dependency it has created show that it too, be- 
comes a tool of w^r and conflict. Peter Davies, 
in article 3, urges readers to wake up to the re- 
ality ol the civil war in Sudan, where all too eas- 
ily international assistance and food relief agen- 
cies become entangled in playing into the hands 
of one or the other of the warring parties. 

Instead, attention should focus on promoting 
peace. 50 U.S. voluntary humanitarian and de- 
velopment agencies, as the Coalition for Peace 
in the Horn of Africa, are calling on the U.S. 
government to end the supply of arms to the 
region. 



Article 4 shows the connection between 
famine and conflict areas and the response of the 
United States government and the United 
Nations. The article mentions the leadership of 
Rep. Mickey Leland, killed in an aircraft acci- 
dent during a recent fact-finding trip between 
Ethiopia and the Sudan. Famine and war put at 
risk a population group labeled "refugees", 
perhaps the people most susceptible to famine 
and dependant on food aid. They also stand to 
gain the most from peace and self-sufficiency. 
According to UNHCR reports, present refugee 
populations on the African continent may reach 
as many as 10 million. African refugees, the 
product of national conflicts, live in every 
section of the continent. 

Cash cropping, the practice of growing 
products to be sold rather than for local con- 
sumption, is another contributing factor in the 
perpetuation of famine. A legacy of colonialism 
in Africa, cash cropping wcs once heralded as 
an innovative ally of progress. But cash crops 
grown for export, such as coffee, tea, sugar, and 
tobacco, do not directly benefit small farmers 
and often harm them. Land given to cash crop- 
ping cannot be used for subsistence farming and 
the labor needed for these farms is labor taken 
from the home plots. The need for cash ' iften 
draws men from their homes and leaves women 
with almost all of the food producing responsi- 
bility. Entire regions of Kenya's fertile Rift Valley 
are now devoted to Cuffee and tea production for 
export to help meet the nation's debt payments. 
As a result, these regions no longer produce 
enough food products to support the laboring 
populations. Article 5 is a brief exploration of the 
cyclical nature of development and cash crop 
problems. 




The remainder of the seaion concentrates on 
moving beyond famine. Article 6 is a fact sheet 
describing the FEWS, Famine Early Warning 
System. This system is an on-going project 
designed to identify conditions that could lead to 
famine before they become critical. FEWS 
researchers have compiled information on 
environmental conditions and production in 
eight African countries; these data are used by 
U.S. researchers, African government officials, 
and other research institutions to determine what 
action is needed to avert a famine situation. 

Government planners within countries must 
begin by supporting the farmers. Adequate food 
production is key to national self sufficiency. 

And yet the "greening of Africa" still remains 
elusive. Agricultural policy makers are only 
beginning to realize that schemes designed in 
the industrialized world are not applicable to 
Africa, whereas schemes based on traditional 
African practices often are. j.D.H. Lambert 
(article 7) proposes a new approach to 
agricultural development — one that begins by 
considering the people as the primary resource. 
An example of Lambert's approach is described 
in article 8, which documents a project in Mali 
aimed at creating an information network by 
linking farmers with scientists and researchers. 

Women's role in African society is men- 
tioned in many readings in this publication; 
recognition of their importance as food pro- 
ducers is crucial to the population's survival. At 
least 80 percent of the food grown in Africa is 
pruced by African women. Until recently, agri- 
cultural policy makers did not recognize women 
as food producers. Article 9, "Empowering 
Africa's Farmers," discusses the history of 
development projects aimed at men rather then 
women. Projects that instruct men in agriculture 
cannot be expected to improve subsistence 
output if men are not the primary food 
producers. 
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Article 1 : "Hunger in tire Heartland" by Dr. J. Larry Brown and H.F. Pizer, Seeds. 

Hunger in the Heartland 



Even in the breadbasket of America, 
empty baskets wait for food. 



By Lurry Brou'ii and H.F. Pizer 

Dr. Lurry Brvirn. of fne the tio r:\ird 
rhu^iLiiin rH<k tone on Huti^er ni 
Afnenea, led team of Jozefi> of phy>i- 
euui> ichieh eri»ero>>ed the country to 
>tudu the problem of hun^^cr. I he Lht 
>c^fnentofthctrip leus m the Mid:ee>t 

T here is a special irt)ny in the 
presence of hunger in the 
breadbasket of our nation. 
The crops spring so abun- 
dantly from the fertile land that mil- 
lions of tons of grain are stored at 
government expense, and the farms 
of the heartland produce millions of 
surplus dair\’ products even as the 
federal government institutes a pro- 
gram in which dairy farmers must 
slaughter their cows to curtail excess 
production. Yet within the verv' 
shadow of this vast productive svs- 
tern Americans, some the families 
whi^ once wi>rked the land, go 
hungry. 

Illinois and Mls'^oun were the final 
stc'ps L>n luir 14 -state itinerary. While 
we were impatient to be tinislu'd 
with the work wv had. begun nearlv 
twi) wars beti^re, we kmn\’ it \\a^ 
essential tL> see the face i>f Iningi’r m 
the Midwest, lot mo^t of us it was 
iiu\‘ncei\ able tfiat there LOiild be 
huiu;er m America^ moLli‘l rural 
hamlets and town'%, pLues s\rmn\ - 
mtuis w ith w liolesome wilues and 
see me. middle-v lass ii\ mg. 

Mow it riays in Peoria 
C >ur Liesfination was IVi>ria, a C(>m- 
iminity that h.is .ilwavs heralded 
itself as the All American C itv, 
I.i>Ci»ted in the middle i>t Illim)is, it 
lacks a seaport i^r major riverwav 
that in earlier timt‘s might haw 
tt'rmed tiu' cro^^road^ fi>r com- 
merce. It'da\', IV'ori.i i^ surrounded 
bv fields of corn and grain, seem 
inglv eiuile‘>s ai pl.intt'd b\ sulid 
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We hear rumors of 
economic recov- 
ery... that’s not hap- 
pening in Peoria. 



MiLhveslern ta mi lies Potting the 
lu'ri/on are church ^leeple^ .md siK^s 
that mark the tallest structures, 
reminding the tra\eler of tlie in- 'itu- 
tums that bind the peL>pIe 

Our first stop \s as the IVoria Sal\ a- 
iK>n Army, where t\so young Mid- 
westerners, john Cidgan and It'hn 
Arnold, briefed us on the unemploy- 
ment situatiiin. "At i>ne time aru'one 
who wanted a )L>b auild get l'iu* lUit 
now thiKisands id" bread winm-rs 
have been laid off and can't t\ en find 
w'ork at minimum wage. They've 
been laid off at the Caterpidar, 
Hiram Walker and Pabst plants." In 
nearby Canton, they said, Interna- 
tional Harvester had shut dowm 
completely, and coal mining had 
been dramatically cut back. Many 
people had gi\en up and dropped 
lejt of the work force, no longer 
counted as unemployed. 

"We hear rumors of economic 
reciwery," Arnold said, "but I can 
assure \‘ou that's not happening in 
IVona." 

Marjone I.al-ont, a nurse with the 
f ood arui N'utntion Service, told of 
making homi- \ isits to some of the 
■'O 00(1 ru'od\' families in thi» area 
A\ hen 1 ^taited hack in PC 2 we luiu 
to hunt to find hiingrv families 
IoLia\, w e are ovtT\v lu'lmt'd . lax- 
IT'' who workt'd to support 
assistaiui' programs are mw\ in lint* 
ii>kim; for helf> 



I've seen malnourished child- 
ren," l.alx'nt went on, 'WhosoLondi- 
tions went unnoticed bec.uisr their 
parents didn't have the mo v to 
take them to the doctor .About l.SiK) 
childr* n weren't allowed to start 
school la^'t year because the\ didn't 
ha\'e the required school ph\sical 
I he parents didn't ha\e the monev 
to sprnd on the diK tor's \isit I he 
te.u hors sj\ tfie\ ha\ e fuingr\ l hiki- 
len m f I'leir Passi ooms at! th» time 
We left to see the ihilvlreii she 
dfs».iibt‘d At the home I't [>orotb.\' 
w e met a gi.indmothe: r. using 
tiu- lour vhildten ot her de^e.isi*d 
duuajoer Ib^abled .uui in t.uiing 
heaitli. Ml's [ >a\ is w a^ \ aiiantiv tr\' ■ 
mg to ^iqq^at tfie tour \ > on a 
tiu e-rne ot fe^s tlian Sb'if m 
publu assistance and food, stamps 
NU vaaiuis., eis tr\ wor^ sorm* 
artei s, [u»ol ’ sh*> heg.m ;Moudi\, 

hut It s not ra-alb. mui !; 'v\ith so 

miiPi 11 nemplo\ mei'.t la its hard 
lor ihrin to c,et work I !i>- a >bs .ur 
taken b\ men with lamilie" '^•wrr.i! 
diU's h n'loroh we .ira J.'wn to 
bri’ad and water 

,At the ne^t liouse a mob'er told 
Us .,rulidi\ 1 ! le last h *i;r \ »-ars 

lia\'e bei-n iu ! 1 P .u ; t keiq ricjit 

\earoid d.uigfgiu ted 1 tr'. iuird to 
r.ition m\ loi'd -lur’ ;'s hur *■-. \ eu-a 
vion't List 

T he ea i . \ I K tohr t • ••. t ■ i : : v, 
\s a s warm as pi-o; '» .. a n - e 
tv> tho Puiii h hai c a . uu 
I'u bi K M f i ; u; W ■ '’Mt ■ n 

w I >re su nv1r*'ss, ■> .oal ' ‘ -a 
s[^T'ted short s|ce\ rd durts 1 I-h- 
st\ le ot their dress ara! tb. tw.uH’, of 
their Voices remmd»d u> . - I our lot .i 
tion in the tie.ut of tfu 'd.d.wesf 
I ifst to testitN wa*' a w«en.m who 
seemed to epititrni/e re» ent . hane.es 
in the area I'm tlu' d.tuglifer ^ a 
farme . I left the farm .md . amo ri' 
the t it . 1 1 \ e.o s aea‘ to \\ . •; k »t ( .Oer 
['illar A !i a of qde ti id that .md 
ere fine until a fi‘W \ e.u ' a.n * v, hen 
\se started losing |o*'s .uai. 'd lu-ft' 
.\oNs , \\ e i e li » a n g t *i I f 1 1 o' r i ' »me 
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Article 1 (cont'd.) 

{>\ mv trit‘iids ,in* losing l'K>po Some- 
times 1 wonder, VN'here i> M\ the 
Ch'-istKinitv I grew up ledming 
alxHit? Where is all the wholesome- 
nes> 1 used to hear about'* ' 

In the Midwest the wt>men otten 
do most ot the talking. In public 
torn ms the men slink back, shy and 
inarticulate, as though it is unmanly 
to rev eal one's woes, Bill LXms broke 
the string i>t women speakers, 

"I'm one ot the 'new poor/" he 
admitted. "1 have six children. Both 
me and my wife worked for years 
until our plant closed. We take cold 
showers because the hot water 
heater broke and we don't ha\'e the 
rmmev to buv another one. I he root 
leaks when it rams. We worry that 
the children don't get enough io 
eat." As he sat down, his body lan- 
guage said, "\’o time for questions, 

1 just wanted to tell someone what 
we've been going thrinigh. 

rhe rolls at a local food pantry, we 
learned, were up more than pt'r- 
cent in three vears. People told us 
that the pattern was similar tor all 
the food pantries in the area. 

The hungry in Peoria have a 
veneer of comfort: their cUnhes are 
not tattered, their homes look welb 
kept, most families still have a car, 
Ihe appearances just do not match 
the reality. 

Missouri, the Show Me State 

Our launching point in Missouri 
was Caruthersville, a town of ^,000 
in the "Bootheel," named for the 
part of the state that protrudes into 
neighboring Arkansas. It is a rich 
and fertile plain whose main crt)ps 
are soybeans, cotton and rice. At the 
time of our visit, however, declining 
farm prices had devasMted the 
already weak ocal economy and the 
re;, ion w'as suffering simie of the 
worst poverty in the nation. 

We became aware of the lingering 
history of racism in th? area as w’e 
stopped along the street to speak 
with residents of a black commumtv. 
In a limousine, circling the bU k, 
w'as the white owner ot the sharks 
housing local black families Me had 
C(mu* to see what the "strangt‘rs" 
were doing in town 
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In the nearby hamlet of Hayti, the 
health center director described how 
their sUus tor the Women, Intants 
and Children (WIC) program had 
bet?n cut back, forcing them to drop 
some of the high-risk children, To 
L'ftst't the impact of budget cuts, the 
cvnter hac* opened an emergency 
food distribution program. Al- 
though clearly still an unorthodox 
practice, b\ now it was not uncom- 
mon to hear of health facilities taking 
up the task of giving out food. "No 
one eNe around here is doing it," 
the director continued. "We're just 
abiHit out of resources, but we're 
doing the best we can." 



eanwhile, Gordon 
Harper, a Harwird psy- 
chiatrist, had taken 
another team to Wash- 
ington County, one of the poorest i 
the nation. The lead and barite 
mines are shut down; unemploy- 
ment is verv high. 

Prior to our visit. Catholic workers 
in Washington County had reported 
that hunger was a very serious prob- 
lem, and our doctors wished to see 
for themselves. Traveling with 
priests from St, Joachim's Church, 
thev walked dtnvn dirt roads and 
hopped across streams to visit 
homes Thev tound living conditions 
reminiscent of Appalachia; families 
liMng in rustv trailers off to the side 
ot small clearings, scraw'ny dogs run- 
mru: aliwy^^ide chiidrt^n wh(^ hauled 
\\ fer ♦ nq^tv lard cans, 

liu' l ikhott tarnilv, st'ven cliild- 
ren, v,\h' and husband, lived in oix* 
ot tho-e small trailers, .\'e\t door 
iinother trailer, rustl'd out arui 
slowlv bt'ing t.annil\ili/ed tor fire- 
wood and building materials Insula- 
tic'n and v\inng could I'-e ^t*en 
througli holes in the u’alls Insidt' 
the F'ckhoft's '^mall living area was a 
lightweight wimhI stove that had cost 
ai>out and was not expected to 
last anotlu r winter, 

l.illiai'i I'ckhoff pi'inted to the 
three-vear-old and said, "Sfie's the 
sicklv un' If she ain't got a <old she's 
got diarrhea 

Mr, Fckhott had been disabled in 
a mining accident vears before and 
was now unable to work. Despile 






his disability, he was ineligible for 
SSI, and the family was living 
primarily on food stamps. "About all 
we can get with them is milk and 
hash." 

The next morning we had no time 
to check in at our hotel, so, luggage 
in hand, we dashed into three taxis 
and headed for our first appoint- 
ment of the day — in a St. Louis slum. 
We stopped at the Darst-Webbe 
Housing Project, a series of red brick 
buildings that looks like any other 
large housing project built in the 
1950s. Huge green garbage bins 
fenced off the asphalt streets and 
sidewalks. Our destinatiem was the 
Catholic (iuardian Angel Center, 
operating out ot one end o\ tlie proj- 
ect, V\'hen they tir^t opened the 
Center the volunteers passed cnit 
frt?e bread ever\' day. Soon there 
were too many mouths lo feed, so 
they started a food pantry. 

Evelyn Webb, who administers 
the program, told us that area resi- 
dents, m*.ny of whom are ptH)r them- 
selves, donate tinned goods and 
other items for the hungry'. "Some 
people donate water because they 
have little else to give," she said. 
"There are people in nearby houses 
who haw no utilities, no food." 
Webb paused lo ponder the implica- 
tions of her next point. "Things keep 
getting worse. We just had to put 
more locks on the garbage bins so 
the mothers and children couldn't 
raid the receptacles at night. We 
didn’t want them getting sick on rot- 
ted food." 

At Notre Dame Parish we spoke 
with church workers who had begun 
a food pantrv’, "We started seeing so 
manv families new to poverty and 
hunger that we had to do some- 
thing," one of the priests explained, 

" 1 he General Motors plant laid off 
mam emplowt‘s, a number of them 
ewn lost 'heir fiomes " 

Iknikih Gampbt‘11, the tull- 
bloodt’d Gheroki'e woman who op- 
erates the tavilitv. confirmed the 
prit’^t'^ W i’rds ' [ \ erv t'iu‘ comes 
liere vsomen, children, the elderly, 
We doubled the luimher ot people 
vw servt'd in the first vt'ar. I liere's a 
stMist* ot liopt'lessiu'ss. No matter 
v\ hat pt'ople lio, the pit gets deejXT. 
It a tamilv makes an extra \0 or 15 
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Article 1 (cont'd.) 

dollars a month, tlu» govornmcnt 
deducts It from their assistance. It's 
disc(Hjrai;ink;, vou know.” At St Pat- 
rick's Center one ot the nuns spoke 
eloquently about the sense ot dis- 
couragement that lilts people whi> 
cannot find work. "The unemployed 
who come in everv dav to look at 
|ob listings hnd that the labor pool 
for the day tills up quicklw The peo- 
ple left are a residue oi willing bodies 
and discouraged spirits.” 

Ott m the reception area sat sev- 
eral nu'n, each hoping the telephone 
v\i>u!d ring to otter a job. Si\tv-\ear- 
i>ld Mr. Clrittith sat siU»ntl\, until I 
placed mvselt next to him and 
opener.! up the comersation, 

"What do \ou do, sir"*” 1 l>egan. 

"Tm in the engineering business. 
Well, I mean I graduated w'ith a Mas- 
ter's in Engineering from Tulane 
about 20 years ago.” He had run a 
chain of convenience stores for the 
last eighteen years. The chain w'ent 
out of business; bankruptcy wiped 
out his pension, and Griffith had 
nothing to show for his years of 
work. 

At the Salvation Army Children's 
Center the staff said that feeding 
problems "are prominent among 
children w'ho come here. About half 
of them are below the fifth percentile 
for their size. Some seem to take no 
pleasure from eating and avoid eye 
contact while they eat, others eat vor- 
aciously. Many come here in the 
winter because their homes lack heat 
as well as food.' 

A St. Louis County social worker 
said that children are being referred 
for foster care because the parents 
can't provide enough food. In the 
winter this can mean 23 to 30 addi- 
ticmal placements a month, "One 
family we have Ivto,” the sivial 
w'orker said, "just had their kids 
taken awav because they had ik') 
food. I he parents came to the shelter 
for help, it took us a month to get 
tht‘ kids back. 1 he tathei is master 
V het who wi>rked tor 2^ mmis 

We ended our \ isit tt> ^^t I vuiis 
\\ ith a f'ublh he, King at the Soldier s 
Memorial It was with some leluT 
that wt* prt*f\ued tv>r tb.e euMU 
.Although we were tired ai'id t<‘lt we 
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We had to put 
locks on the gar- 
bage bins so the 
mothers and child- 
ren couldn’t raid 
them at night. 

had seen enough, we had grown 
tond of the exhausting work and tlie 
people we had met. 

[■'irst to speak was Edie Mae 
him oun . a middU*-aged w'oman 
who announced that she had a 
Th.n in pinertv "I earned it over 
tile last t\N'ent\’ \ears. P is tor po\ - 
ertv. M is for hell and hunger. D is 
for determination. I'm a mother of 
three, one child is epileptic. I have 
high blood pressure, and I've had a 
stroke. Life hasn't been easy for me 
or mv children, but each day I hope 
that it will improve.” 

Reverend Larry Rice pointed to 
the irony in holding a hunger hear- 
ing at a memorial to the war dead. 
"We spend money on weapons 
w'hile the real 'soldiers' die in the 
streets of this city., , Our church gives 
frozen food away to keep it from 
spoiling. I've seen people tear it open 
on the sidevN'alk and eat it frozen. 
They couldn't w'ait until they got it 
home." 

O ur work w’as concluded. 

It was not difficult to find 
substantial hunger. One 
could see it in the homes 
of poor neighborhoods, in inner-city 
licalth centers, in shelters for the 
homeless and, of course, at the scnip 
kitchens. We had seen children w*ho 
were not growing and had talked 
with imempKn ed parents who \vc>r- 
ned about their inability to feed their 
Ixibu’s We had tO'«nd olderK' people 
li\ing on rice or beans, and tor 
periods ot time, on nothing at all 
As I beaded oft to the airport, 
sorni'one banded me a document 
that I st lifted into rm briefcase, 
r>j'>emng it later on the (Mane, 1 ^aw 
It w .Isa ie('>(>rt on hunger m the small 
cit\' ot Wamuisberg, just outside 
K.msas C itv Iht‘ stiid\- had been 
conducted bv a protessor at Ch'ntral 



Missouri State Universitv, and the 
commentarx' at the end of the paper 
caught my eye: 

"As we sit above the caves filled 
W'ith government stored food, and 
as w'e shudder at the nuclear 
warlieads implanted in our Helds, 
wi» are faced with the travesty that 
even in the F3readbasket of America 
there are empty baskets waiting for 
food . ” 

f xo'rph'J U"Jh pt'rrfu>sion of Miu mtlhn PuNi^h 
ary C\> fr tn I ivmg Hungr\’ in America by 
Dr f hirry liroirn Jn<1 H f PiZt'r 

hu I Lirry i^rou'n. Ph D .Wii H F Pizcr 
C Proion !> on tht’ hwiilty of the tiarvtirj 
Si hool (If Pnhiie tloiifth tiruiDuvr ot thr Phu'^u ion 

//larycr .-n .-nMii-ricij .;•>/ ,j SiViis 

I t\i!tor P::r* o 

■ ; nt iintl iht' oui’htff f f.‘i> >. 




Issue: Food and Hunger 



Article 2: "A Quiet Hunger" by Chris Brazier, The New Internationalist, Sept. 1985,. 



A quiet hunger 




Shipping bags of grain when disaster strikes is necessary, but 
it never soives the probiem. Chris Brazier visits an African 
viiiage to discover a quiet hunger that wiii iast iong after the 
dust of the iatest emergency has settied - and suggests some 

ways to assuage it 



T he widow leant back against the mud 
wall of her compound and gestured at the 
bowl of baobab leaves in front of her. * Since 
our millet ran ouU* she saict 'we*ve been 
living on those.* Suddenly the tranquillity of 
the scene, so striking after the flurry of 
activity in the other family compounds, took 
on a sinister aspect, as if it were haunted by 
the ghosts of her hunger. 

Her face still looked young. But she was 
too resigned, or perhaps too poor, to wear the 
headscarf that the other village women 
favoured, and the child that pulled at her 
breast was listless. *I work the land alone but 
for my eldest son. He*s a good boy but we 
can’t do enough on our own, and the lack of 
food makes us weak. Sometimes I gather 
wood and sell it to buy a little millet And I 
ask other people to help my children with 
their grain. But what kind of life is that? If 
only we had millet I would be calm.’ 



The widow lives in a village that has never 
yet experienced famine. Lying in the south- 
east of Burkina Faso - a good two hundred 
miles away from the famine regions of the 
Sahel - it will probably never hit our head- 
lines. Yet there are few people in it who feel 
free of the fear of hunger, of worry about the 
grain dwindling in the family store. And their 
daily grappling with those worries shook me 
far more deeply than any of those distressing 
pictures from Ethiopia and Sudan. Because, 
for all their power, those television images of 
hollowed faces and emaciated limbs are like 
bulletins from another planet It’s hard to 
sense them as real people, feeling Just as we 
would feel in the same situation. Instead 
they’re passive victims in a medieval canvas, 
as a camera operator frames them on the 
edge of death. Sandwiched between Sheers 
and the sports highlights, how can we be 
expected to get a full sense of their humanity? 



But there, in the village, I made friends - 
even though I was there myself as part of a 
team filming for television. I laughed with 
people, asked about their lives and told them 
what I could of my own. They asked about 
my ’village* - who worked in my flelds if I 
spent all my time writing, and how did I 
manage to eat if I didn’t have any land? I 
cuddled their children and watched their 
faces. And then I went back to my hut to 
realise that, while I could Just fly away from 
this dusty land, for Manama and Hassita 
there was no escape. They were left with that 
gnawing worry about next month’s meals, 
aboq^ the millet shrinking in the granary and 
the rains that were six weeks late. 

Once I had flown back to the Western 
whirligig of consumption and comfort, there 
was one question that people always asked 
me first ’but what did you eat?’ It’s a 
common-sense query: if food is short, then 

how do all the aid workers and the Journalists 
get by? 

The answer, of course, is that there was 
plenty of food in Burkina Faso, Just as mere is 
in Ethiopia - if you have the money to pay for 
it Just three miles away from the village I 
stayed in was a town where there were not 
only grain and vegetables on sale, but meat 
too, French bread, and Western dnned food. 
It is poverty that starves people to death or 
stupefaction: not a callous whim of nature. 

This idea that nature causes famines has 
great intuitive power - it appeals to our sense 
of drama and myth, this blight on the land 
beyond all human control. But droughts and 
floi^s only kill the poor, only tip over the 
people who have already been pushed to the 
brink. 

Hunger is not a one-act drama. It is a war 
of attrition that wears people down over the 
years, a war of which we witness only the 
flnal battle. To an Asian it might mean selling 
a little more land each year to pay off debts to 
the village moneylender. To a Latin 
American it might mean coaxing life from 
marginal soil that becomes more degraded 
with every planting. To an African it might 
mean the gap between the last harvest and the 
next becoming wider every year. 

And the stars of this drama are not only the 
victims shaking their fists at the unrelenting 
heavens. There is the local entrepreneur who 
buys up grain at harvest time and then sells it 
back at an inflated price to the same farmers 
when their food runs short. There is the 
government which puts all energy into 
export crops for the Wes^ which sees 
development as a matter of prestige, building 
dams and cathedrals in the desert instead of 
mills and wells for the villages. There are the 
aid agencies and international organisations 
which ignore women. There are the 
politicians with no commitment to social 
Justice. There are the Western banks and the 
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Article 2 (cont'.) 

International Monetary Fund, which force 
developing countries to act as laboratories 
for monetarist experiments so extreme that 
even Reagan and Thatcher would never dare 
inflict them on Jieir own countries. There are 
the superpowers which peddle their arms and 
then use conflict in the poor world as part of 
their ^obal chess match. And, ultimately, 
there is you and me for allowing this unholy 
machine to continue crunching on. 

Recognising that the world food problem is 
not just caused by lack of rain may make it 
harder to understand. But it ought also to 
bring some hope. Because it means there is 
something we can do about iL 
World leaders are not going to wake up 
tomorrow converted to the cause of social 
Justice, nor will global accountants suddenly 
see that the welfare programmes and food 
subsidies which seem like frills to them can 
be life and death to a woman like the widow. 
And the solution to world hunger depends 
very largely on the progress we make in our 
own societies in pursuit of justice and 
equality. 

'But what has social justice got to do with 
it?* you might ask. 'Doesn*t the solution lie in 
agriculture?* Some people certainly claim 
that it does' The World Bank's answer, for 
instance, is for the Third World to grow more 
crops for export to the West and thus earn the 
foreign exchange to buy development as well 
as fpod. But it doesn*t take an economic 
genius to see that if poor countries grow more 
cotton or coffee they will be competing 
against each other for the same customers - 
the more they produce, the faster prices will 
fall. 

Another answer we are often offered is that 
scientific progress in agriculture will enable 
us to grow more food for the hungry. This is a 
compelling idea - and not just because we all 
have some residual faith in technology as a 
cure-all. When I was a child, India was the 
symbol of hunger in much the same way as 
Ethiopia is now. My grandmother conjured 
up starving Indians in the comer of the room 
to spur me into eating the food on my plate. 
Yet today high-yield strains of rice, 
developed in laboratories, together with the 
intensive use of irrigation and fertiliser, have 
meant that India produces enough in theory 
to feed all its people. 

A miracle of science it may be, but it hasn't 
eradicated hunger the poor still suffer from 
malnutrition all over India, while their 
government sells grain to Russia. Even the 
latest offlctal figures show that Indianr 
receive on average only 93 per cent of the 
calories they need. And, since tltere are 
millions of people there who eat very well,' 
that figure is a confession that there are many 
millions more who are severely under- 
nourished. 



So growing more food does not, in itself, 
end hunger. And, as if to back that up, recent 
studies indicate that the diseases of poverty - 
such as diarrhoea and dysentery - contribute 
even more to malnutrition than the lack of 
food, particularly in children. What has to go 
in tandem with growing more food is a 
commitment to sharing out what food there is 
much more fairly. 

When my mother and father were cliildren 
they too were urged to eat the rest of their 
meals. But the spectre called up in front of 
ihem was China, which had suffered famines 
caused by drought and flood at a rate of more 
than one a year for centuries. But the 
Communists made feeding their vast 
population the top priority after the 
Revolution. They learned to live with their 
climate by using flood water to irrigate the 
droughts, and they made food a basic human 
right instead of an act of commerce. The 
result is that, whatever you might think of its 
social system as a whole, China now feeds 22 
per cent of the world's population on just 
seven per cent of the world's land. 

Changing their priorities at home is one 
thing, but developing countries also have, for 
once, somethin,'^ to bargain with in the world 
at large. The debts they have incurred are 
now so large that, ironically, the Western 
financial system actually depends on them. 
The threat of default thus gives at least some 
developing countries a power that they have 
never had before: some genuine leverage on 
the global economic system. And although 
Fidel Castro's campaign for all Third World 
debtors to default is unlikely to succeed, he is 
certainly right that the Latin American 
nations who owe the most have to stand 
together - and stand together, too, on behalf 
of Africa, whose debts are not huge enough to 
give them the same power, but whose 
repayments are just as crippling. 

Third World governments, then, have 
their part to play. But where do you and I fit 
in? For a start we can eat less meat. I 
originally became a vegetarian seven years 
ago because I realised that pumping grain 
into cattle was a grotesquely inefllcient way 
of using the planet's food resources: an 
average of 16 kilos of grain and beans, for 
instance, are fed to cattle to produce just one 
kilo of beef. And I still see refusing meat as an 
act of protest, a conscientious objection to a 
system with waste at one end and starvation 
at the other. As much as 40 per cent of the 
world's grain is fed to livestock, as well as 40- 
50 per cent of its fish and 25-40 per cent of its 
dairy produce. And crops in Latin America 
still go to cattle destined for the meat-heavy 
diets f the US - rather than to the local poor 
who need it so badly. 
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Vegetarianism is not in itself a solution. 
But it does at least provide an opportunity to 
talk to people about the food issue, to raise 
their awareness of the problem. And those 
opportunities crop up all too rarely in the 
years when there isn't an Ethiopia or a Biafra 
in the headlines. 

In fact raising people’s awareness may be 
the most vital thing we can do. There is a fund 
of good will out there at the moment just 
waiting to be tapped - the Live Aid 
phenomenon has at least given people the 
sense that they have a part to play. But at the 
moment it tends to stop at the idea of 
emergency food aid, which barely papers 
over the cracks in the system - just as 
Victorian mill-owners used to set up charities 
to alleviate the misery that they’d caused in 
the first place. 

Bob Geldof has enough spirit to rail at 
governments for their refusal to take the 
famine seriously. And he could fuel his anger 
by looking at the graphs on Page 10 which 
show that the West gives food aid not when it 
is most needed, but when that food can’t be 
sold for a high price on the world market To 
his credit, too, he has begun to see the need 
for long-term development aid. But if only he 
and that vast audience behind him could take 
things just a little further, could recx^tise 
that it is the governments we vote in, the 
economics we condone, the lifestyles we 
lead, which ultimately produce hunger. 

Back in the village the rains have come at 
last. They are weeding the fields no'v, 
scraping carefully around each millet seed- 
ling as it struggles upwards into the light. 
Watching last year’s grain disappear. 
Waiting for the world to wake up. 
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Article 3: "Paradox of Humanitarian Assistance," by Peter J. Davies, Los Angeles Times, Nov. 9, 
1988. 

Paradox of Humanitarian Assistance 

When Food Is a Weapon, Those in Need Will Starve By peter j 



A moral question: How can children, 
women and men be allowed to starve, as in 
the Sudan today, when food is available in 
the country and there is no drought? The 
answer is sovereignty. Food is being used 
as a weapon by both sides in a devastating 
civil war. 

Photographs of emaciated people lead 
many to conclude that the cause of death - 
dealing hunger is a lack of food. The real 
culprit is the warfare raging between the 
government of the Sudan and the rebel 
Sudanese People’s Liberation Army 
(SPLA) in the southern region over politi- 
cal, economic, cultural and especially reli- 
gious differences. 

The relief agencies— especially Ameri- 
can, French, British, Irish, Canadian and 
Scandinavian— have known for months 
that the situation was desperate and that 
thousands of children were dying. They 
have been pressing the Sudanese authori- 
ties and the SPLA to allow them to get 
food, medicines and shelter to the displaced 
who are fleeing the war zone. In fact, as 
far back as October, 1986 the U S. State 
Department wrote a group of American 
church-based relief agencies: ‘’As soon 
as security permits, we are willing to co- 
operate with all neutral, competent relief 
organizations that can ensure our aid will 
n l be used to support combatants.” 

I have just returned from the Sudan, 
where I met with Sudanese and inter- 
national relief-agency representatives. 
The answer to my questions was always 
the same. The Sudan government and the 
SPLA will not let us distribute food in their 
areas, osten.sibly for security rea.sons. "We 
cannot guarantee your safety,” they say, 

Only after thousands died and Sudanese 
officials, along with U.N. and U.S. govern- 
ment teams, visited the border towns did 
relief agencies receive permission to ship 
limited supplies of food and medicines to 
the starving. Estimates are that as many as 
100.000, mostly children below r> years old, 
have already died 

What, thcii, arc the constraints on the 
United Nations, the U S. and other govern- 
ments and the private voluntary-relief 
agencies that inhibit them from taking the 
necessary steps, in concert with Sudanese 
authorities, to prevent this tragedy? 

The roots of the conflict go deep Since 
a 17-year civil war, which ended In 1972, 
was reignited in 1983, tens of thousands of 
southern Sudanese have been killed, more 
than half of the southern population dis- 
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placed. Major human-rights abuses by both 
sides have taken their toll. More than a 
million people are at risk of starvation. 

The tragedy illustrates the paradox of 
much of today’s humanitarian assistance— 
whether in the southern Sudan, northern 
Ethiopia, Sri Lanka, Afghanistan or Mo- 
zambique. Conflicts that produce suffering 
Isolate those In need from those rendering 
assistance. Withholding food or channeling 
it to those considered friends have become 
5lrTlc,"irs in the conflicts themselves. 
When humanitarian Imperatives are com- 
promised by political considerations, the 
human consequences are staggering. Each 
side claims that food will benefit the other’s 
soldiers rather than civilians. 

Furthermore, as in other conflict set- 
tings, providing aid In the Sudan has 
become risky, with losses of personnel, 
supplies and vehicles. Private agencies, 
which seek to provide aid without political, 
geographical, religious or other bias — that 
is, to be impartial — are experiencing diffi- 
culty in gaining access to the hungry on 
oneorbothside.s. 

Most needed today is an end to the 
destructive war. Without peace, the recon- 
struction— not to say development- of the 
southern Sudan will remain an impossible 
dream. The Morn of Africa may be where, 
among all the world's conflict settings, the 
most people starve. 

With a cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq War in 
place, the time is ripe to focus on the Morn 
of Africa. We must encourage and build on 
the Sudanese government and SPLA lead- 
ers’ efforts, as fragile as they are, to meet. 



. DAVIES 

(A meeting between Prime Minister Sadek 
Mahdi and John Garang, the rebel army's 
leader, scheduled to take place in Uganda, 
has again been postponed. ) 

While the lives of people will not be 
secure until the warfare ceases, there is a 
desperate need in the interim for stepped- 
up aid. (The U.S. government commitment 
of $1.5 million is welcome, though modest.) 
And voluntary agencies are attempting 
to get food and medicine to the starving 
do.spite enormous obstacles imposed by 
local officials. 

A number of private U.S. agencies— 
many of them members of InterAction, a 
coalition of private U.S. voluntary humani- 
tarian and development agencies— are ex- 
ploring how to provide additional assist- 
ance even before the conflict ends. About 
50 groups have formed the Coalition for 
Peace in the Horn of Africa, which is call- 
ing on the U.S. government to end the 
supply of arms to the region, promote a 
cease-fire in the Sudan and assist civilians 
caught in the cross-fire. 

Action on many fronts will be needed 
before starvation is halted. The moral 
challenge to the international community 
is to help bring the violence to an end and 
assist in the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of a region that has known more than 
its share of tragedy. The terrible suffering 
of innocent children, women and men must 
stop. Let us not rest until the challenge has 
been met. 

Peter J. Davies is the president and chiel 
executive officer of InterAction, 
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Article 4: "The Seeds of War." Africa News, Oct. 19, 1 988. 

The Seeds of War 



F armers in Angola's Bie province 
don't plant com in the fields 
anymore. It grows against the 
houses because the fields are too 
dangerous. Rebels affiliated with 
Jonas Savimbi's U.S.-backed UNITA 
movement are planting as well - 
they bury mines on the footpaths 
that line the rows of corn. 

"As a result/' Dr. Peggy Dulan'^ 
told the House Select Committee on 
Hunger this month, "this fertile 
country ... is lying largely fallow 
and there [isl hunger in this rich 
province . . . which used to be 
known as the breadbasket of An- 
gola." Nor can food be easily 
delivered to the estimated one 
million people facing starvation. 

"The railroad is frequently at- 
tacked," said the board member of 
the African American Institute, 

"roads are mined and convoys 
attacked." 

Dulany, who visited Angola 
earlier this year, was testifying 
before hearings convened to assess 
the depth of the current hunger 
crisis threatening Africa. And the 
verdict looks grim. 

In a new report on Africa's food 
shortfall, the Select Committee esti- 
mates that 13 to 14 million people in 
Angola, Mozambique, Sudan and 
Ethiopia are at risk of starvation as a 
result of severe drought and war. 
Chairman Mickey Leland (D-TX) 
blames "civil war and conflict with 
the Republic of South Africa" for the 
"perilous situation" in Mozambique 
and Angola. Portions of Ethiopia are 
experiencing 100% crop failure due to 
drought, locust infestation and civil 
strife. In Sudan, the "violence and 
chaos" caused by civil war and 
roving bandits have "sharply n- 
duced local harvesting of crops and 
disrupted traditional trade," the 
committee concludes. 

The major problem in Mozambique, 
according to the report, is "the distri- 
bution of the food and the non-food 
emergency assistance. An estimated 
1.2 million people in need are largely 
inaccessible due to the insurgency 
campaign of RENAMO." United Na- 
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tions officials warn that the problem 
could be worse than in 1983-85, when 
100,000 Mozambicans died. 

In making an appeal for aid at the 
United Nations on October 2, 
Ethiopia's Foreign Minister, Barhanu 
Bayih, forecasts slightly better 
conditions for his country than the 
1984-85 crisis. "We are not expecting 
it to be as bad as last time," the 
foreign minister said at a press 
conference. "In Ethiopia we have 
both large rains and small rains, and 
we had the small rains this year. It is 
the big rain that failed." 

The government and international 
relief agencies are better placed to 
handle a crisis now, he said. Trans- 
portation routes and equipment are 
improved, foreign aid workers are in 
the country (last time they had to be 
brought in after the crisis had 
erupted), and the government's early 
warning system is functioning much 
better. 

Still, over six million Ethiopians in 
the Tigre and Eritrea areas are 
believed to be threatened with 
starvation - almost as many as dur- 
ing famine three years ago. "In some 



regions," Gerard Silole, Ethiopian 
director of Save the Children told 
Washington Report on Africa, "rainfall 
has been less than at any time in 
history." And rebels fighting for the 
independence of the afflicted areas 
are expected to launch a new offen- 
sive later this month. 

Swarms of locusts in Eritrea are 
threatening what little harvest re- 
mains after the failure of the mid- 
season rains, reports Scott Jones, a bi- 
ologist recently returned from the 
war-torn region. The Eritrean Relief 
Association (ERA) and local farmers 
have been using hand sprayers to 
combat the insects, but this method is 
slow and dangerous on the steep 
slopes of the Eritrean highlands. 

Despite the threat to their own 
crops from swarms moving south, 
Jones says, the Ethiopian government 
has been reluctant to allow aerial 
spraying by the Desert Locust 
Control Organization in areas held by 
the Eritrean People's Liberation 
Front. 

The U.S. has begun to respond to the 
crisis. One hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand tons of emergency food aid - 
with a price tag of $37.6 million - will 
be shipped to Ethiopia, though that 
will supply only one eighth of the 
total food that will be needed to avert 
widespread famine. 




Plouj^hin^^ barley in Ad Cedoun, a highland village near Eritrea. Scott Jones 
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Hunger Snapshot 

Mozambique: 

4.61 million people at risk; 1.8 million displaced, and 420,000 have sought 
refuge across the nation’s borders. Food deficit: 427,000 metric tons of grain, 
91,470 metric tons of non-cereal foods. U5. response: 151,594 metric tons food 
assistance - 127,000 grain. $5.54 million in non-food disaster aid has been 
provided. U.N. officials urge donors not to provide additional food assistance 
to Mozambique without corresponding contibutions for distribution. 

Angola: 

2.73 million people at risk, 690,000 displaced. Food deficit: 214,000 metric 
tons grain, 43,284 tons non-cereal foods. U.S. response: 12,410 metric tons 
emergency food aid through the World Food Progranune. 24,000 metric tons 
of emergency food aid will be provided through UNICEF. 

Ethiopia: 

5 to 6 million people at risk. Food deficit: Grain - 950,00 tons, U.S. Re- 
sponse: 1 15,000 tons of emergency food aid, plus 28,500 metric tons of mixed 
cereal. 

Sudan: 

1.2 million people at risk. F >od deficit: 71,000 metric tons, U.S, Response: 
3,011 tons of ^ain. 

Source: House Select Committee on Hunger Situation Rqx)ri #12, October 1, 1957, 



The United States, is the largest 
single donor to Mozambique. In fiscal 
year 1987, disaster and famine relief 
totaled $75 million - including a $1.2 
million grant to the International 
Comnnittce of the Rod Cross for food 
delivery in areas of conflict - ap- 
proximately one third of the interna- 
tional response. 

And action may be considered on 
Sudan following an Agency for 
International Development (AID) 
briefing this week. 

The situation is more complex in 
Angola, where Leland and other 
members of the Select Committee are 
at odds with the Reagan 
administration's support for UNITA 
and its reluctance to trust Angola's 
response to the situation. 

"This famine presents the U.S. 
government with difficult questions," 
Chairman Leland remarked in his 
opening statements at the recent 
hearings. "Shall we meet our humani- 
tarian obligations to the starving 
people of southern Africa despite the 
political complications?" 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
Ray Stacy outlined the administration 
position. 

"We do not believe that all food 
shortages in Angola can be blamed 
on warfare and lost oil revenues," he 
testified. "It is clear that the govern- 
ment of Angola has the wherewithal 
to assume greater responsibility for 
Angola's at-risk populations, espe- 



cialy the large numbers of urban 
destitute." 

Stacy also challenged the accuracy 
of a June 15 United Nations report 
that estimates Angola requires 
242,(XX) metric tons in food aid and 
$115 million in other assistance. 
"While these numbers are plausible," 
he said, there is no "explanation of 
how these figures were derived." 

The likely outcome, according to a 
Hunger Subcommitte staff member, 
is that an "independent assessment" 



of the need will take place before any 
further congressional action. Such an 
analysis may be provided by Cana- 
dian CARE, which has a grant to 
study the situation. 

But Leland argued in his opening 
statement that the delay may be 
costly for the one million destitute 
Angolans. 

"Shall we provide necessary 
assistance now before thousands 
starve?" he asked. "The record must 
be clear that we chose to act," B 
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Harvesting a miserable crop of millet in Burkina Faso {Upper Volta) last November, after another failed harvest. 



Cash crops 

In the rural sector, one of the key elements 
in development has been cash crops for 
export: peanuts, coffee, tea, cotton, sugar 
ard so on. Sub-Saharan African nations, 
it was said, needed foreign currency to 
import industrialized products and tech- 
nology. and as the years went by this more 
and more came to mean imports of food 
and oil. 

Today, this development strategy lies 
in ruins. Sub-Saharan Africa has indeed 
invested in cash crops, but as with most 
mineral commodities, market prices have 
fallen. In some cases, as the European ex- 
colonial powers have done with sugar, 
quotas and tanff barriers have been erec- 
ted against the same cash crops we have 
encouraged. The dollar has risen dramati- 
cally against African currencies, so debts 
have become increasingly hard lo service, 
let alone repay. 

Together, low export prices, rising oil 
import bills, and high interest rates 
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expressed in a high dollar, have increas- 
ingly meant that nearly every cent earned 
by exporting the cash crops which were 
intended to finance development has had 
to go towards debts and oil and imported 
food. The Organization for African Unity 
(oal;) calculates that 6o per cent of Afn- 
ca*s export revenue now goes on debt 
repayments. 

Sudan is one of the worst affected 
countries, where in 1983 external public 
long-term debt was $7 billion, more than 
seven times its 1983 export earnings. 

But the real evil of this over-emphasis 
on cash crops has been not in economic 
but m environmental terms. In the Sahel, 
the best land lies to the south, where the 
peanuts and cotton and other export 
crops are grown, cither as dryland farm- 
ing or under irrigation. Poor planning 
and management, often based on 
inadequate drainage, has kept down 
yields in irngated cropland, and led to 
salinization and waterlogging. 



The subsistence farmers, peasants who 
grow food to eat, and maybe to sell a 
small surplus on the market, have been 
pushed northwards into the semi-arid 
zone where the soil is poorer and the rain- 
fall less. The organic content of the soil is 
low, and yields drop off rapidly after a few 
years. Traditionally, the land is then left 
fallow, sometimes for seven years or 
more, while vegetation and livestock 
droppings replenish the humus content. 

Now, under the pressures of peasants 
driven from the south by increased cash- 
cropping, fallow becomes less and less 
common, and the soil is farmed until 
yields drop towards zero When drought 
comes, as come it will, the degraded, 
dusty soil blows away in the wind 

In Niger, for example, average grain 
yields fell from 500 kilogrammes/ hectare 
in 1920 to 350 kg/ha in 1978 And in the 
Kordofan province of the Sudan, over the 
12 years from 1961 to 1973, sorghum 
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yields per hectare fell by 55 per cent, and 
millet yields by 87 per cent. 

As World Bank figures show, grain 
production in 24 drought-affected Afri- 
can countries has been falling steadily, 
down from 150 kg/ha in 1970 to under 
100 kg/ha today. Tliis is in marked con- 
trast to the situation in Asia and Latin 
America where, over the 1960s and 1970s, 
grain production per person rose by 10- 1 5 
per cent In Sub-Saharan Africa, it fell by 
over 20 per cent. 

The problem is compounded 
everywhere in Africa by rapidly rising 
populations. Annual growth rates in 
Africa of between 2 and 4 per cent a year 
are threatening to double populations 
within the next quarter century, 
throughout the region. 



Population growth in selected 
African countries 
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The growing reliance on cash crops is 
usually coupled with a diminution m the 
number of crop species grown, and with a 
narrower spectrum of varieties within 
each crop species Sahelian dryland farm- 
ing traditionally grew a range of species, 
especially sorghum and millet If one spe- 
cies or one variety was hit by unfavour- 
able weather, another was not Vanety 
meant sccumy. 

In NorMi America or Europe, a crop 
which does well for two or three years will 
almost certainly do well over several 



decades. The same does not apply in 
Africa, with its greater annual variations 
in rainfall, where wheat, or a higher-yield- 
ing variety of maize, may be very success- 
ful for four or five years and fail com- 
pletely in the years of lower rainfall which 
will surely come sooner or later. 

In the Sahel, cash crops and other fac- 
tors have pushed growing numbers of 
subsistence farmers north into the semi- 
arid zone, where they start to cultivate 
land unsuitable for permanent agri- 
culture. This is the pastoral zone where 
nomadic and transhumant peoples tradi- 
tionally grazed their cattle, goats, sheep 
anc camels. With the best pasture now 
permanently under the hoc, writh rising 
human populations and increasing herd 
sizes due to vaccination programmes and 
more boreholes, and with government 
policies often directed towards seden- 
tarization, the nomads are forced to over- 
graze their land, especially within a day or 
two of villages and waterholes. 

When drought comes, even if there is 
water, there is no grazing. The herds die, 
and the people die, or move destitute into 
the cities. 



So the subdesert pastures face desertifi- 
cation: without the protective plant cover 
the little rain that does fall washes ofT and 
evaporates instead of being retained in 
the soil. Desertification: the man-made 
process in which good land goes bad, and 
I vulnerable soil becomes useless sand. 

The plight of Afar nomads in Ethiopia 
> illustrates the point. Much of their best 
I grazing land, in the arid Awash Valley to 
j the east of Wollo’s central highlands, has 
I gone to grow irrigated cotton and sugar 
for export. In May last year many of the 
Afar moved their herds west, to land 
which has traditionally provided them 
with emergency grazing, in the Borkena 
Valley. But this land has now been settled, 
under an otherwise well-planned develop- 
ment scheme, by peasants from the over- 
farmed, over-grazed and over-populated 
hills of central Wollo, the heart of the 
present famine. 

The traditional agricultural and 
environmental safety valves had been 
destroyed by development. The result was 
not just starvation, but - since nomads 
are usually armed - violent conflict 
between settlers and herdsmen. 




A// over the Sahel, over-farming has degraded the soil 
in drought, it blows away in dust-storms 
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Famine Early Warning System (FEWS) 



The Famine Early Warning System 
(FEWS) is designed to identify and preempt 
problems in the food supply system that 
lead to famine conditions. The FEWS also 
tracks conditions in areas with nutritional 
emergencies* thus providing early indica- 
tions that can prevent the degeneration of 
critical situations and provide a sound basis 
for monitoring interventions. 

Purpose 

The purpose of the FEWS is to provide 
sulFicient data for decision makers to make 
informed decisions. The growing need for 
more detailed, comprehensive health and 
population information in those Sahelian 
countries currently experiencing severe 
food shortages has been the impetus for 
this project. While the FEWS represents 
the best effort possible, it is understocxi 
that the data collected will be of wide 
variability and reliability. 

Goal 

The goal of tiie FEWS is to construct a 
comprehensive data set that will provide 
sufficient forewarning of potential crises to 
enable decision makers to preempt those 
critical situations with appropriate and 
timely responses. The information collected 
by the FEWS is not meant to provide a 
comprehensive diagnosis of any particular 
critical situation. In no way should the 
FEWS reporting be considered to supplant 
regular and existing reporting efforts. The 
FEWS will attempt to assist those efforts. 
It is meant only to help identify potentially 
critical situations. Once the alarm is raised 
fora particular area, a more intensive effort 
can be targeted to address the critical 
situation. 

Implementation 

The Agency for International Develo^v 
ment (AID) has contracted with Tulane 
University, School of Public Health and 
Tropical Medicine, Department of Rio 
statistics and Epidemiology to develop and 
test the health and population com(X)nent 
of this system. This six montii project began 
August 19, 1985, and will gather critical 
data in ('had, Ethiopia, Mali Mauritania, 
Niger, Somalia and Sudan. 

A preliminary set of demographic, health, 
nutrition and ‘‘special warning” indicators 
has been developed. Individuals contributing 
to this effort have included professionals 
from the World Health Organization 
(WHO), AID, Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC), and other disaster specialists from 
luirope and Africa. These indicators will 
provide the categories for the information 
^ gathered by the field staff. 

ERIC ™ 



The field staff includes one public health 
advisor in each of the seven countries and 
four field trainers/supervisors. The public 
health advisors will gather secondary data, 
recording the information on microcomputers. 
Each report will be a record of the conditions 
at a particular geographic entity for a 
particular two-week period. The field 
trainers/supervisors are responsible for 
orienting and providing technical assistance 
and back-up for the public health advisors. 
The field staff of the FEWS project will be 
phased in during the first 30-45 days of the 
project. 

The FEWS staff at Tulane will provide 
tiie following specific back-up duties: 

1. Support the field team in all logistical 
and technical areas. 

2. Provide specific technical responses to 
field and AID/Washington personnel. 

3. Develop appropriate methcxlologies for 
implementation of the FEWS data 
collection system. 



Reporting 

Reports will be generated twice monthly 
with information sent to the Task Force for 
African Famine, WHO personnel in each 
country, national government officials in 
each country, and other organizations with 
direct interest in aiding the relief efforts. 

Traditionally disaster warning systems 
have concentrated on the proximate cause 
of the hazard; usually some part of the 
physical environment. The FEWS will add 
information on how the social system is 
responding to environmental conditions 
vis-a-vis the food supply system and data 
on basic physical quality of life indicators 
(morbidity, mortality, and nutritional 
status). 

A standardized format will be used in 
each of die countries for reporting purposes. 
At the end of the six-month period, project 
staff at Tulane will make recommendations 
on the feasibility of maintaining this 
reporting activity on a sustained basis. If 
such a project proves feasible, a long term 
famine/nutrition surveillance system will 
be considered. 
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Agriculture 

Itadition 
keeps pace 



by J.D.H. Lambert 



T he deteriorating perform* 
ancc of the agricultural sec- 
tor In sub-Saharan Africa has 
been a matter of major concern 
for more than a decade. It is the 
only region of the world where per 
capita food production has b^n 
declining steadily and some indi- 
cations exist that production per 
hectare Is declining also. The re- 
cent drought of 1983/84 has had 
further devastating effects on Af- 
rican agriculture. 

The media, particularly tclevi' 
sion. has brought the current African 
problem into the homes of the more 
affluent. Many organizations, inter* 
national and national, governmental 
and private, have responded to the 
challenge of this emergency by 
providing food and transportation to 
bring f^ to the starving. The 
acute, desperate situation has its 
long term expectations, and not only 
in Africa but also in other areas of 
the Third W:>r1d. These expecutions 
can be redirected only by under- 
standing the underlying physical and 
socio-economic, cultural and politi- 
cal mechanisms in these areas in the 
context of the drought and famine 
problems and by developing better 
and more appropriate management 
practices and technology according 
to this understanding. 

The present emeigencies are but 
symptoms of more fundamental 
problems which are global rather 
than local and holistic rather than 
monosectoral in nature. To ignore 
the local symptoms without con- 
fronting the origins of the problem 
would be both incommensurate and 
short-sighted. 

Many factors have been blamed 
for the critical shortage of fotxl and 
energy; environmental limitations; 
insufficient price incentives for ag- 



by J.D.H. Lambert, UN Development Forum, Ajne 1986. 



licultural procedures; a tack of ap- 
propriate research on food crops; 
poor, or inappropriate, institutional 
development and infrastructure in 
agriculture and related improved 
land use systems and distribution 
mechanisms; inability to identify 
producers* real problems; and bu- 
reaucratic rigidity coupled with in- 
ternational trade and political con- 
straints on one hand and individual 
greed on the other. 

No simple solution, no single 
technology can reverse decades of 
neglect of food production in Africa. 
However, one recurring consensus in 
the recent famine debate has been 
the need to initiate programmes to 
rebuild the agricultural base in much 
of Africa. Before we jump to the 
conclusion that mechanization, fer- 
tilizers and pesticides, as used by the 
developed countries, are the answer 
we should first identify and examine 
the successful indigenous (subsist- 
ence) agricultural systems. 

The term subsistence agriculture 
is generally interpreted as a labour 
intensive system with low produc- 
tivity as practiced by poor farmers in 
regions where the soil is over- 
farmed. This interpretation is highly 
misleading. Visiting experts may as- 
sume that because local agriculture 
looks primitive it does not satisfy the 
basic needs of the people. However, 
if examined objectively it can be 
readily seen that many traditional 
agricultural practices are often well 
suited to local needs and conditions. 
Energy inputs in the form of ma- 
chinery and fossil fuel comprise a 
major investment and are basically 
only suited to a montKropping cash 
crop form of agriculture. 

For decades in sub-Sahelian West 
Africa traditional farmers have inter- 
cropped millet, sorghum and cow- 
pcas; in Ethiopia it is tef. wheat and 
horse beans. Efforts to penuade 
such farmers to adopt modem, more 
profitable methods of farming have 
for the most part failed. Such meth- 
ods have evolved in temperate re- 
gions where their successes (high 
yields) are accomplished by the use 
of massive inputs of machinery, fer- 
tilizer and pesticides. 

Documentation on the reasons for 
the failure of small holders to 
change is lacking. The explanation 
that such farmers are superb agricul- 



turalists. who are reluctant to adapt 
techniques worse than the ones they 
are already using, are generally not 
offered by visiting experts. An im- 
portant asp^ of traditional agricul- 
ture is the divenity between and also 
within primitive cultivars. >^eties 
have been carefully selected to en- 
able the crop to survive the rigours 
of local climate and pests and thus 
provide the low but steady yields 
essential in subsistence agriculture. 
These cultivars with their genetic 
variation are a valuable resource for 
all plant breeders. 

In most rural areas in the Third 
World, farmers have been cultivat- 
ing the land for centuries. Some 
cultures, communities or tribes have 
failed while others have succeeded 
in developing adapted cropping sys- 
tems. In the tropics the productive 
traditional farming systems have 
successfully minimized risk and 
maximized return by intercropping, 
and using low levels of technology 
and resources. Many of the charac- 
teristics of traditional agro- 
ecosystems are more desirable than 
those of monocrop systems. In gen- 
eral. intercfx>pped systems are more 
productive, utilize soil resources and 
photosynthetically active radiation 
more efficiently, resist insect pests, 
plant pathogens and weeds better, 
produce a more varied and nutritious 
diet, better titilize local resources 
and nonhybrid, open-pollinated, lo- 
cally adapted insect resistant seeds, 
and contribute to economic stability. 
Although today in much of Africa 
the small holders or traditional farm- 
ers are generally confined to farm- 
ing low-quality, marginal soils with 
little capital or government support 
their systems are comp? :ble with 
ihcir environment and c.tn provide 
valuable information for the devel- 
opment of additional yield-sustain- 
ing systems 

In the management and manipula- 
tion of agro-ecosystems, land, wa- 
ter. labour and energy can be sub- 
stituted for one another within cer 
tain limits. Substituting any other 
tactvir tor another provides some 
lleMhility in the utilization and man- 
agement of these resources Mulch- 
ing ma> improve pcxKcr quality land 
to make it as prtxluctive as high 
quality land lerraccs arc effective m 
pioenling soil erosion Handmade 
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fu«wk v^allb hjvc pcrrnjlicd both dr> 
land and irrigalcd agnculturc to be 
praUiccd successfully Depending 
on land-form: alluvial bottomland, 
degree of slope broad-based or steep 
back slope terrace systems, allow for 
optimal land-use, water control and 
enet^gy inputs. The result is high 
enctTgy outputs, i.e. increased crop 
yields, 

A number of small farmer agricul- 
tural projects are being funded by 
national aid agencies (IDRC, SlDA. 
ODA. etc.) Such programmes have 
f(K*used on dixurnenting present day 
practices, identifying bottlenecks 
and problem areas, and introducing 
appropriate technologies to reduce 
problems and improve yields. How- 
ever, unless I am mistaken, very' 
little IS known of these successes 
outside of reports in scientific jour- 
nals and Workshop I’roeccdings, 

Past African devciopmeni slraie 
gies have not accorded adequate 
priority to the traditional agricultural 
sector and the potential role of the 
smallholders as the backbone of the 
African economy. This has inhibited 
the farmers from realizing a produc- 
tivity level commensurate with their 
potential Bven where socio- 
economic pressures have driven 
small farmers to greater use of mar 
ginal and drought -prone lands lhc> 
have been able to utilize the meagre 
resources and sustain a living 

Piilure technical assistance musi 
be coinpaiibie with Uxal culture and 
have a low technical complexily, 
Programmes should focus on staple 
food crops which have been tradi 
tionally grown and consumed in ihc 
countries concerned. Such tradi- 
tional fixxl crops remain the staples 
of African diet and form the back- 
bone of national fixKl supply sys- 
tems. 

The recent North South Institute 
and Inter l*ares Conference “After 
the cameras leave; the long term 
crisis in Africa” recognized that 
subsistence farmers should be* in 




eluded in any policy discussions. 
Other international agencies. World 
Bank, IFAD and the Consultative 
Group for International Agricultural 
Research have now recognized that 
traditional agricultural systems have 
a role in future agricultural strate- 
gics, 

An integral component in any 
new future agricultural development 
strategy for Africa must include a 
thorough examination and inventory 
of traditional small holder farmer 
agricultural practices. There is a 
need to identify those that are pro- 
ductive, determine why they are, 
where productivity can be improved 
and the cost, and the feasibility of 
iransferritig such knowledge to other 
geographical areas with similar 
ecological conditions. 

In such labour-intensive produc- 
tive traditional agricultural systems 
we should specifically diKument: 

• Different cropping systems 
1 monocropping, intercropping, rc- 
lay/sequential cropping, agrofores- 
try) and their suitability regarding 
I and - for m . environmental re- 
sources. labour and energy used. 

• Soil types and moisture regimes, 

• Water control systems — irrigation 
aiid/or drainage 

• Time and energy inputs into pre- 
paring land, planting, fertilizing, 
weeding, harvesting for the different 
cropping systems 

• Crop yields, energy and protein 
outputs per hectare. 

• Grain storage systems, insect pest 
and plant pathogen problems. 

• Genetic basis of insect pest and 
plant pathogen resistcnce in pre and 
|H)st harvest production. 

• Potential increases in yields with 
improved water controls, soil ero- 
sion control techniques, mulching, 
weed control . 

• Barriers to increased agricultural 
production. These will include sub- 
sidies to maintain artificially low 
fiHHj prices, poor roads and trans- 
portation facilities, declining rural 
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populations, low status of farming, 
inadequate storage facilities. 

Traditional farmers have a wealth 
of biological and environmental 
knowledge to contribute to crop im- 
provement and low-resource tech- 
nology input schemes. By docu- 
rDcnting such information from a 
number of selected localities in Afri' 
ca we would focus on how the 
traditional systems of agriculture 
have provided and can continue to 
provide the basic needs of the Kkm’ 
population; and how new technoln 
gies could increase outputs and 
thereby contribute to providing the 
basic bxxl needs of the total jxipula- 
tion 

What must be conveyed is that 
traditional agnculturc is the basic 
strength of the African countries and 
should no longer be neglected for a 
cash crop economy. Imported 
labour-saving technologies are more 
often than not inappropriate. Over 
cultivation without sensible land use 
management accelerates the prob- 
lem of soil degradation and declin 
ing prixluctivity. 

Efficient use of local resources 
(biological and environmental) 
plus relevant technologies where 
appropriate would be far more 
beneficial. The central issue in 
sustainable agriculture is not 
achieving maximum yield; it is 
long-term stabilization. TVadi- 
tional farmers have an attitude 
toward nature of co-existence not 
of exploitation. IVaditional ag- 
riculture has a mi^or role to play 
in any developing country’s econo- 
my - it should not be ignored any 
longer. D 
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‘UNDERSTAND THE FARMERS 

DENIS MARCHAND 



BEFORE INTERVENING’ 

MALIAN RESEARCHERS ON INNOVATION 




Makam Oiara in frtmt of his anintui endosure f’lmtos Dtnis Ntjnfuiul 



• • I S hard to imagine, but two 

I years ago 1 left my cattle out in 

■ the bush for the whole dry sea- 

■ son with a herdsman to watch 
I over them for me. * recalls Mr 

Makam Diara, the first farmer 
in the Malian village of Sakoro to corral h«s 
cattle. 

‘They went looking for food and water 
and then came back when the rains came 
But sometimes they were too weak or too 
late to do the farm w’ork on time. 

“Now I keep them on my land. They 
stay in the enclosure during the night and 
for part of the day. I feed them on w hat's 
left over from the harvest They're healthy 
and well cared for, and ready to work 
when the rains come. And they provide 
fertilizer that my fields really need" 
Every day. Mr Diara takes his *0 milk 
and draft animals out of the enclosure and 
cleans it. He saves the manure and fond 
scraps and later spreads the mixture on fal- 
low land or fields under cultivation. 

During most of the day, the cattle feed 
on maize and sorghum stubble in the fields 
They drink from the stream and graze 
nearby, under the watchful e\ e of Diara s 
l()-\ear-old son 

like most of his counterparts in 
southern Mali. Mr Diara used to he a sub 
sistence farmer who practiced shifting 
agriculture. After clearing a plot at land, 
he would burn off all remaining vegetation 
and grow sorghum and cow peas until the 
soil w as exhausted Vt'hen harv ests became 
too small to adequately feed his tamily. he 
w ould abandon the plot and clear another 
Todav, the use of organic fertilizer and 
better soil management allow .Mr Diara to 
grow not only mai/e and millet for his own 
use, but cotton which he sells to the .Malian 
Textile Development Company Anticipat 
ing good harvests for the next few years, 
he has built himself a granary to protect 
his crops from rain, moisture, and rodents 
like Mr Dura, several other farmers 
from Sakoro and the surrounding area 
have changed their planting and stockrais 
mg methods Ihey are using slash and 
burn less and less, working their fields 
with a plough, and fertilizing for better 
harvests Small farmers are growing millet 
sorghum, maize peanuts, and lotton on 
land they had previouslv exhausteil In less 
than two > ears, Sakoro s gram production 
has gone from half a tonne to 2 ' : tonnes 
per hectare ( attle are kept m coMeitive 
or private corrals 
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This change iii farming habits and alti- 
tudes IS the result of sustained efforts 
initiated in the early 1980s by the Rural 
Feonomies Institute ot Mali s Ministry of 
Agriculture The purpose t)f the agricul- 
;ural development program it set up was 
to encourage the growth of mai/e and the 
use of manure and compost in the Bigouni- 
Sikasso jrea. which suffers frtmi frequent 
dr\ spells and an alarming shvirtage ot 
food 

Mr Moul.o e Sangart\ a li\ esitick officer 
\\ ith the di' ision of rural production svs- 
teiiis research, describes the project U e 
ueren t trying to implement anything 
re\oluiionary Our mam goal was lo set up 
an information exchange between two 
groups of people — the farmers, who have 
the practical experience and knowhow, 
and the researchers, whose strong point is 
scientific theory That s why the members 
ot this extensive research project on farm 
ing systems, the tirsi of its kind in Africa 
tt) be funded by IDRC, began b\ listening 
to the farmers instead t>f telling them what 
to do They established a dialogue with the 
tanners right from the outset, and made 
them equal partners ' 

VoT Mr Sangare. any development strate- 
gy that does not take into account the 
farmers' environment t.u goals is destined 
to fail 

Thus, in Sakoro and three other similar 
villages, the farmers have become part of 
the pnuess. from prt)gram planning lo 
c\aluation The research learn mem- 
bers — an agrtmomisi, an economist, a so- 
cmlogist and a livestock officer — meet 
Ith the farmers on a regular basis (under 
the onl\ tree in the areai. taking note of 
their impressions and comments, and their 
suggestions as to the cause t)f ptuir vields 
The learn also works with the farmers 
in order to identify their needs and aspira- 
tions, and the social, economic, and cub 
tural constraints the\ face 

Aitordmg to Mr Sangare. this multi 
disiiphnarx approach has shown that the 
rural populate is not homogeneous, but 
'er\ dnerse l arge roadside villages do not 
have the same problems as the smalt 
I'^olaied villages surrounded by counir\ 
side And wealthy farmers don i have the 
same tonterns as poor ones 

l’fo)ett economist Hamadis Doucoure 
underlines the importance of economics 
HI technologc atUiption It is important 
to know w hether the proposed techniqiK's 
«tri leasible and in keeping w ith the fin. in 

\U) 







cial consirairils on the region 1 ranspori 
costs, for example, can paralyze a project 
completely >X hy should a farmer grow 
vegetables if he can t lake his crop to mar- 
ket because of poor roads'^ And w hy con- 
sider dairy farming if you don't have the 
financial resources to buy and feed cattle, 
let alone care for them properly-' 

.Mr Doucoure stresses that innovation 
generally involves financial risk It must be 
recognized that in a situation of permanent 
hardship, the farmer's in\ csiment is based 
on the resources available at a given 
moment, not on hypothetical profit His 
or her goal is not to maximize output but 
to ensure a livelihood for the family, 
regardless of production conditions 
Vi hen the research team arrived in 
Sakoro. even those farmers who had 
ploughs were not using them The reason 
for this, explains agronomist Mamadou 
Abdul Kadai. was that no one had shown 
them how • “Vi ith no technical advice or 
training, the farmers were taking loo long 
to plough the fields, and missing the first 
rains which are so important to crops Or 
they w ould plough too deep and the seeds 
would rot with the result that, for all 
intents and purposes, the crops were lost 
So the ploughs, which had been donated 
by expatriates or international organiza- 
tions. were simply pul aside No one 
w anted to risk losing a crop just lo try out 
a new technology " 

Progress might seem slow to some 
experts, but it is definitely occurring — 
at a pace that suits the farmers, w ho. at 
ter all. are the ones taking the risks New 
techniques being tested m Sakoro. Ciladie. 
Flaboula. and Monzondougou are the talk 
ot the region People from neighboring vil- 
lages watch the changes taking place and 
try to find out more about the new 
methods from friends and relatives Some 
are getting very interesting results — 
w hich g<ie> to show that farmers arc not 
always resistant to change 

For Mr Kadai. ih; agronomist new tech 
nologies are rejected because the\ tail to 
take into account the physical and eco- 
nomic environment in question and 
because ot a complete lack ot understand 
ing of the social dvnamics ot the target 
populations “These villagers live m a 
clittereni eriMroiunent Ihe> h.oe their 
own methods tor raising crops and 
animals Their logic and wav ot lite are 
based on personal experience and oral tra 
ditions handed clow n trom generation lo 
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generation It s important to realize how 
these cultures function and the deep 
sealed reasons behind their actions 
Although it isn t unusual for new farm 
ing methods to be refected b\ the tarmers 
neither is it unusual for the research team 
to modify its approac h m order to collect 
the information it needs tor its work — 
information that cannot be found on a 
research station The knowledge and test 
resiil*^ obtained fight on the tarm make it 
possible to ideniifx new thrusts and if 
necessarx rex amp original plans 

■ Farming s\ stems research is a kind of 
briuge between basu research and 
development, savs Mr Sangare. for whom 
the systems approach is vital to enlighi 
ened decisinn-making It prox ides input 
tor the conduct of basu research and 
encourages development In addition the 
niuliidisciplinarx appn»ac h eliminates the 
prejudices of sonie local and foreign 
experts who think that things arc so bad 
that anx thing thex do xx ill iniprtw < the sit 
nation 

Fx en if solutions are x alid tor < mu i asc 
ibex must hv adapted to the realities of 
each region winch are often xerx 
different ■ 
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Issue: Food and Hunger 



Article 9; "Empowering Africa's Farmers. "Afr/ca News, Oct. 

Empowering Africa's Farmers 



T here is a difference, says Nigerian 
novelist Buchi Emecheta, between 
African women and their counter- 
parts in the West. "You 'feminists,'" 
she declared at a literature conference 
in April, "fought for the right to 
work. 1 am an African woman. 1 have 
always worked." 

WWle a women's rights activist in 
the West might flinch at Emecheta's 
definition of Western femirusm, no 
one can au'gue with the fact that as an 
African woman, she represents a 
hard-working group or people. 
Women produce 80% 
of sub-Saharan 
Africa's food. They 
work 14 to 18 hours 
per day, bear and care 
tor children and head 
one third of all 
African households, 
according to a pam- 
phlet issued by Advo- 
cates for African Food 
Security, a Uiuted Na- 
tions-based task force 
made up of 35 
religious and relief 
organizations. 

'The pamphlet, 

"Women: Key to 
African Food Secu- 
rity," says that 
women in Africa: 

• corrstitute 477o of 
the continent's 
agricultural labor 
force, but do two 
thirds of the food pro- 
duction work; 

• spend from 20 to 
30 hours a week 
transporting water, 
fuel and food for household needs - 
including as much as six hours a day 
just collecting water; and 

• begin their working lives five or 
six years earlier than men. 

Former Liberian Finance Minister 
Ellen Johnson Sirleaf told a recent 
United Nations symposium on 
"Lessening the Burden for Women" 
that women "are African agriculture; 
they are the embodiment of subsis- 
tence and survival agriculture." 



Sirleaf is among a growing number 
of individuals and institutions calling 
upon African governments and 
international donors to include 
women in every phase of financial 
planning. Because women "manage 
all aspects of the food system from 
production to consumption," Sirleaf 
says, they "cannot be mentioned 
merely in the footnotes and subpara- 
graphs of modem plans for African 
agricultural development. ... They 
will be the agents of mearungful 
development and food security in the 




YoMf^bdar/WarldBuik 
Women produce 80% of sub-Sarahm Africa's food. They work 14 to 18 hours per day, 
bear and care for children and head one third of all African households 

future - but or\ly if they are given 
proper education, trairung, resources, 
support and decent prices." 

After a concerted lobbying effort 
by various grassroots development 
orgaiuzations, the U5. Congress 
passed a bill late last month that will 
allocate $800,000 to the Ututed 
Nations Voluntary Fund for the 
Decade of Women and $200,000 to 
the UN International Research and 
Trairung Institute for the Advance- 

"""'TjT' 



17, 1988, pp.6-8. 

ment of Women. Other funds will be 
earmarked for ci ' ent U5. Agency 
for Intenutional Development 
programs that are directed towards 
women in Africa and for new pro- 
grams "to ei\sure that women will 
regularly and effectively be inte- 
grated into Agency progranunatic ob- 
jectives." 

"Women: Key to African Food Se- 
curity" points out that longstanding 
traditioi^s - both in Africa and in the 
aid community - could make im- 
plementation of new projects for 
women difficult. And, partly because 
"the unfavorable economic climate 
worldwide has worked against 
undertaking alternative or untested 
development initia- 
tives," the report says, 
current African 
agricultural develojv 
inent programs "tend 
to favor men." 

"Better growing 
techniques, agricul- 
tural machinery. 
Improved seeds, 
fertilizers and pesti- 
cides are usually in- 
troduced oi\ly for 
men. Extension 
services fail to reach 
female farmers. 
Women are denied 
credit to purchase 
materials needed to 
improve production. 
Women's lack of 
access to productive 
land is exacerbated by 
land being taken over 
by men for cash crop 
production." Women 
arc thus "displaced 
and marginalized," 
the repxjrt says, by a 
development process 
in which men gain access to new tech- 
nologies more easily than women. 

If women are not consulted and 
trained at a level cor. unensurate with 
their dominant role in agricultural 
and family matters, the report con- 
cludes, development efforts become 
"counter-productive for African 
women, and as a result, the entire 
community." 

The report gives several examples: 

• One African country decided to 

ni 
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Debt Indicators In Developing Countries, 1975 to 1987 



Country Croup and 
Debt Indicator 



Ail Developing Countrici 
De^aervtoa nbo: 
Debt-GNP ratio: 

Highly Indebted Countrlea 
Debt aervloe ratio: 
Debt^NP ratio; 

Low-lAOome Africa 

Debt-eervioe ratio; 
Debt-GNP ratio; 

a. Estimated. 



1975 


1980 


1981 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1987^ 


13J 


16:^ 


17.9 


213 


19.7 


193 


213 


216 


21.0 


15J 


207 


214 


263 


31.4 


33.0 


35.9 


383 


37.6 


24.0 


27.1 


.30J 


383 


34.7 


33.4 


33.9 


373 


317 


18.1 


233 


2S3 


314 


45.4 


473 


493 


54.1 


S5.9 


10.2 


13.6 


14.6 


143 


143 


15.1 


17.9 


19.9 


34.7 


25.2 


393 


44L2 


48.0 


55.1 


610 


66.9 


711 


763 



Souroe: World Bank 

Africa's external debt, which now tops $200 billion, is a crushing burden for the coniinent's 
poorest nations. With debt-servicing ratios that eat up their Gross National Products, many 
African countries cannot afford to extend vital social services to their most vulnerable people, j 
including women and children. 
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increase crop yields by introducing 
draught animals for tilling, work tra- 
ditionally done by men. Because 
women, who were responsible for 
cultivating and harvesting the crops, 
were not trained to work with the 
animals, they continued to cultivate 
their vegetable gardens by hand. But 
they also had to hoe the l 2 U’ge tracts of 

A quarter of Africa's population 
-100 million people - do not eat 
enough to live productive lives. 
Many Africans do not obtain 
enough energy from their diets to 
prevent serious health risks or 
stunted growth. 

land plowed by the animals, leaving 
them less d.ne to devote to vegetable 
Rowing. Fanuly nutrition, and 
income earned through the sale of 
surplus produce, both diminished. 

• In another country, large tracts of 
land were cleared for irrigated 
agriculture, and the women were not 
consulted beforehand. All of the trees 
were cut down, depriving women of 
their main source of fuel and of the 
fruits, nuts and herbs they used for 
family needs or processed and sold to 
earn income. 

• An international non-govemmen- 
tal organization, targeting Muslim 
refugee women in east Africa, 
brought in a male technical instruct- 
or to improve cultivation techniques. 
Though farming was principally the 
women's responsibility, only the 
men received training. The agency 

112 



was insensitive to Muslim traditions 
preventing women from working 
with a man. ' 

• Across much of the continent, 
where cash crop production has 
expanded, men's incomes have 
increased while food production and 
women's incomes have declined. The 
extra time women spent in the cash 
crop fields, controlled by men, gives 
them less time for growing and 
processing food for their families and 
for sale in the marketplace. 

A t last month's International 
Monetary Fund /World Bank 
meeting in Berlin, the World Bai\k 
unveiled a "call to action" on "The 
Challenge of Hunger in Africa." The 
report said that a quarter of Africa's 
population - 100 million people - do 
not eat enough 
to live produc- 
tive lives. 

Further, many of 
these "food 
insecure" 

Africans "do not 
obtain enough 
energy from 
their diets to 
prevent serious 
health risks or 
stunted growth." 

Food insecu- 
rity has several 
causes - includ- 
ing war, natural 
disaster and gov- 
ernment mis- 
maiuigement. 

The report says 
that the 



continent's food situation has deterio- 
rated in the 1980s as "African econo- 
mies have failed either to produce 
food or to generate enougn revenue 
to buy it." 

The same factors that produce food 
insecurity have taken a grim toll on 
the continent's children. In a news 
conference held during the UN's 
mid-term review of its program of 
action on the African economic crisis 
(see Africa News, October 3) Unicef 
Director James Grant said 10,(X)0 
African children die every day from a 
cluster of preventable causes. This 
death rate which represents the loss 
of eight Atrican children per minute, 
will probably not go down until 
African governments have money to 
spend on education, health care, 
women's cooperatives and other 
developmental structures. As the 
poorest groups in Africa, wonwn and 
children are most drastically affected 
by government austerity measures 
that force reductions in social serv- 
ices. 

T he primary obstacle faced by gov- 
ernments in Africa when it comes 
to spending on social programs is the 
servicing of massive debts. Some 
African governments, like Mozambi- 
que's, would have to allocate over 
1(X)% of their GNPs to debt service in 
order to keep up with payments. And 
although some donor countries - not- 
ably Japan and France - have sug- 
gest^ iimovative plans aimed at per- 
manently reducing Africa's debt, the 
U.S. and others say they will agree to 
reschedule some debt but not to for- 
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Unlike most of their rural counterparts, some urban women earn hard 
currency by selling goods in street markets. 
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Article 9 (cont'd.) 



give it. Therefore, heavily indebted 
countries can hope, at b«t, to re- 
ceive more money in the short term 
while adding to a crushing obliga- 
tion. 

More and more government 



bound, is not typical in heavily in- 
debted nations, especially those that 
are wracked by war, famine, drought 
and locust inf^tations. 

In the meantime, at the family level, 
African women "have proved resil- 



Women cannot be mentioned merely in footnotes and subparagraphs 
of modern plans for African agricultural development . ... They will be 
agents of meaningful development and food security in the future. 



officials and development experts, 
including representatives of the 
World Bank and IMF, are grappling 
with ways to build into structural 
adjustment programs components 
that address the poorest of the poor. 
Gharui, for example, has launched a 
program to "mitigate the social costs 
of adjustment." But Ghana's econ- 
omy, which appears to be on the re- 



ient and capable of innovative re- 
sponses to those conditions imposed 
by structural adjustments which have 
affected their well-being,"says Ellen 
Johnson Sirleaf. 

"When prices moved against them, 
they have been able to shift produc- 
tion to alternatives and consumption 
habits to acceptable substitutes. When 
social services are reduced or denied. 



they have pooled resources and act- 
ivities in finding indigenous reme- 
dies. When fac^ with a lack of shel- 
ter, they have resorted to ingenious 
us^ of local materials or expansion in 
the extended family system. Often 
deprived of education and formal 
training, they have relied, with good 
results, on common sense and judg- 
ment." 

But, Sirleaf warns, this resourceful- 
ness does not spring from a bottom- 
less well, and African economic 
recovery may rely on women being 
given a more decisive policy-making 
role. "The time has come," Sirleaf 
says, "to look beyond the stage of 
adjustment to the structural change 
wWch the concept applies. ... The 
key for Africa lies in a focus on 
Africa's farmers, 857o of whom are 
women." ■ 
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Session 4/Issue: Health 



Facts About Health in the United States: 

Numerous factors are leading to a crisis in the health care field in the United States today. 
These factors include prohibitive costs of health services, legal battles, the AIDS epidemic, and 
constant tensions between deciding whether or not to emphasize curative over preventative care. Ever- 
increasing numbers of people have no health insurance; and nursing remains one of the most 
underpaid professions in the U.S. today. Some Census Bureau facts relating to health include: 

• While the U.S. ranks first in terms of military expenditure, the U.S. ranks 1 7th in the 
world in preventing infant deaths, down from 16th in 1980. 

• Access to adequate health care is limited to those who can afford costly health 
insurance. 

• Black infants continue to die at nearly twice the rate of white infants. 

• The number of children born at low birthweights increased in 1 983 for the first time in 
14 years. 

• Lifetime medical costs for underweight babies can run as high as $400,000; prenatal 
care that prevents babies being born too small can cost as little as $400. 

Facts About Health in Africa: 

• Dumping of hazardous waste and pharmaceuticals by industrialized nations endangers 
the health of thousands of people throughout the African continent. 

• Aggressive marketing of baby formula by firms such as Nestis and American Home 
Products continues to take its toll in infant deaths. 

• Due to inadequate education by people throughout the world, Africans are often the 
scapegoat for the AIDS epidemic. 

• African medical specialists are now researching the vast amount of traditional 
medicines that exist throughout the continent. 

• In Africa, governments spend an average of $8 a year per person on health ($674 in 
U.S.) 

• On the average, them is one physiefen for every 7,573 people in Africa (474 in U.S.). 

This figure varies enormously when you consider that physicians tend to practice in the 
urban areas. 

• The infant mortality rate is, on the average, 1 18 per 1000 live births (1 1 in U.S.) 

• Life expectancy in Africa is 49 years (75 yrs. in U.S.) 

• Only 36 percent of the people in Africa have access to safe drinking water. Wat(-r is 
frequently contaminated by bac teria that cause serious intestinal disorders. 



Issue: Health 



Ideas for Local Inquiry: Health 

• Who suffers most from inadequate health care in your area (ethnic groups, the elderly, 
women, children)? 

• Who p "'vides health services for these population groups (organizations, hospitals, 
government offices)? Are the current programs efficient? 

• What AIDS education programs are available in your area? How do these programs 
portray Africa? How do they reach the most afflicted population groups? How is AIDS 
portrayed in the local media? 

• What kinds of prenatal health services exist for pregnant mothers? Do they reach the 
population most in need of care? 

• Do mothers tend to breastfeed their infants or use baby formula instead? Are there any 
differences in infant feeding preferences by mothers of different ethnic groups, 
education levels, or income levels? How are infant formulas marketed at hospitals and 
other places in your community? 

• Are the factors contributing to the health crisis in the United States mentioned above 
true for your community? Are there others that are specific to your area? 

• How is racism and discrimination against "minority" cultures reflected in access to 
health care in your area? How are they similar to some of the problems of access to 
health services in Africa? 

• What kinds of nutrition education programs exist in your area? Can malnutrition in your 
area be connected to inadequate nutrition education? 

Through this inquiry, what conclusions can you make: 

1 ) concerning specific problem areas relating to the health crisis in your community? 

2) concerning connections with Africa on health issues? 

3) What kind of action in response to this issue would you recommend and participate in? 

Recommended Videos: 

Child Survival Revolution 

Low-cost highly effective primary health care for children is now available thanks to improved 
technology and community-based efforts. Examples cited in this video are from all over the world. (1 2 
minutes). 

Available for rent free of charge from the Film Library, Church World Services, P .O. Rox 9fr8, 
28606 Phillips St., Elkha.t, IN 46515, (219) 264-3102. 

A Time to Heal 

Shows how the people of Eritrea, living under long-term war conditions have developed a 
highly effective health care program using barefoot doctors and underground hospitals. (20 mimitr ). 

Available from UUSC Citizen Action Department, 78 Beacon St., Boston, MA (12108, 

(61 7) 74221 20; or from the Eritrean Relief Committee, 475 Riverside Dr. #769, New York, NY 101 1 5, 
(212) 870-2727. 
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Overview of the Readings for Session 4/ Issue: Health 



The articles below explore a few of the main 
health issues on the African continent. The 
overall health situation in Africa is bleak, 
especially when compared to health standards in 
the United States. Life expectancy in Africa is 49 
years; it is 75 years in the U.S. Infant mortality 
rates in Africa are about 118 per 1000 live births; 
in the U.S., the ratio is 1 1 per 1000. In Africa, 
there is one physician for every 7,573 people, 
with great differences between urban and rural 
regions; in the U.S., there is one physician for 
every 474 people. 

The situation is particularly staggering when 
one considers the health of Africa's children. 
Article 1 compares the daily death rate of African 
children and pregnant mothers to that of 40 
jumbo jets filled with children and 4 more of 
pregnant women crashing every single day. Our 
outrage increases when we find out that these 
deaths are all preventable, that the technology 
(but often not the financial resources or political 
will) is there. The author includes scathing 
criticism of debt payments and military spending 
which take priority over health in African 
government budgets. 

Article 2, "The Ghanaian Concept of 
Disease," presents a backdrop to health in 
Africa, by offering a holistic African perspective 
on disease that may be difficult for a North 
American to understand. The key question in this 
discussion of disease is not how a particular 
person becomes ill, the focus of Western 
medicine, but why. This article questions 
whether the health professional should attend to 
the greater why, and treat the entire person, or 
focus on the how, and treat only the body and 
the symptoms. 



Population growth is an issue that has 
captured the attention of many policy makers in 
Africa and elsewhere. In article 3, Djibril Diallo, 
a widely respected African scholar, presents a 
view of overpopulation as a symptom of a 
deeper societal situation rather than an isolated 
problem. In his opinion, population has become 
a myth which is used to obscure the greater 
issues. Article 4 presents the statistics we are 
more accustomed to seeing in regard to the 
population issue. 

Western intervention in the health field has 
had some unexpected effects, as in the case of 
infant feeding. Breastfeeding is now generally 
recognized as the most healthy way to nourish 
an infant. But Western manufacturers of infant 
formula have aggressively promoted their prod- 
ucts to African mothers as a "modern" — and 
therefore superior — alternative to breastfeeding. 
In article 5, Mama Watoto discovers just how 
inconvenient the use of infant formula can be, 
and is part of the Kenyan Ministry of Health 
campaign against infant formula use. 

Health education is the first step towards 
building a healthy society. Article 6 "juma to the 
Rescue," is a description of a comic book 
designed to educate the school children of 
Kenya. The project organizers at the Mazingira 
Institute, feel that this approach educates not 
only the children of today, but also tf.a parents of 
tomorrow. 

Article 7, a story of midwives in Zimbabwe, 
could have been called "Tradition to the Res- 
cue." Faced with an extremely limited health 
budget, Zimbabwe, like many other African 
nations, has turned to indigenous resources. 
Traditional midwives can provide improved 
services at a lower cost than a team of health 
professionals could; they understand their pa- 
tients' needs and can more easily gain their trust. 
The government is now providing appropriate 
conventional training to supplement the 
midwives' traditional skills. This will give Zim- 
babwe an immediate, effective method to rtxiuc e 
high infant and maternal mortality rates. 
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AIDS, the disease that grips the attention of 
health professionals and lay people worldwide, 
is more often than not directly associated with 
Africa. Most of us have accepted the idea that 
AIDS originated in Africa. Article 8 is a review of 
a book by Richard and Rosalind Chirimuuta that 
questions the validity of that assumption. A more 
conventional approach is taken in article 9, 
which discusses the effects of the epidemic and 
the mechanisms of its expansion. Article 10 
presents the initiatives different African nations 
have taken to teach their populations about 
AIDS. 

As Bishop Sarpong says in article 2, "There is 
no hunger, there is no disease, there is no 
poverty. There are persons who are hungry, per- 
sons who are sick, persons who are poor." The 
examples in this section demonstrate the 
importance of that distinction, and argue for 
"people-focused" basic health strategies, rather 
than for the abstract concept of curing illnesses. 
Only by giving the health sector priority in the 
national agenda, and by continually involving 
people and their opinions can there be improved 
health conditions in Africa. At the same time, 
listening to the perspectives Africans provide can 
enhance our understanding of our own health. 



A health extension worker on a consultation in the Palau rep, ion, Renin 
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Article 1 ; "Child Survival: A Moral Imperative," Africa News, May 1 , 




United Natians 

Matenud and child survival rates improve when women limit their families to fewer than five 
Mdren. 



CHILD SURVIVAL 



A Moral Imperative 



T ry to envision a nightmare world 
in which 40 jumbo jets filled with 
children and four more filled with 
pregnant women crash every day of 
the year, killing all on board. The 
horrifying carnage is compounded by 
the fact that everyone on the ground 
knows the planes have mechanical 
problems and there are p>eople who 
know how to fix them, but there is no 
money for parts. 

It is easy to imagine the interna- 
tional outrage - and the mobilization 
of funds - that would accompany 
such a scenario. Yet deaths on this 
scale are occurring in the developing 
world, and most of them are prevent- 
able. If there is little outrage, it ntay 
be because, unlike a plane crash, the 
drama of a child's death in a remote 
Africa village is played out on a 
very intimate sta^. 
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Even so, the numbers are stagger- 
ing. Every year, three and a half 
ntillion cruldren in developing 
countries die from diseases for which 
vaccines are available, and another 
three and a half million are disabled 
by those same diseases. At that rate, it 
would take only one year for half the 
population of New Jersey to die and 
the other half to be disabled. 

Half a million women - one every 
n\inute - die each year in pregnancy 
or while giving birth, and over 99% of 
those deaths take place in the Third 
World. The Worlcf Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) estimates that for every 
woman who dies in pregnancy or 
childbirth, ten to 15 more are left 
handicapped, many as a result of 
illegal abortions. 

Africa bears the overwhelming 
burden of these statistics. Twenty- 






1989. 

four of the 33 countries with the 
world's highest rates of mortality in 
children under five (U5MR) are in 
Africa. These countries share a 
median U5MR of 209 deaths per 1/X)0 
live births, meaning that on average, 
one child in five bom will not live 
until its fifth birthday. 

In many places, of course, the 
average is exceeded: a Malian child 
under five, for instance, has alnx>st a 
one in three chance of dying. Only 
one African country, Mauritius, ranks 
among the nations with 30 or fewer 
child deaths per 1,000, a group that 
includes the U.S. and other industri- 
alized countries. 

Maternal mortality rates in Africa 
are also sobering. In the U.S., ap- 
proximately nine women f>er 100,000 
die during pregnancy or childbirth. 
That statistic itself is a poor 20th in 
the world, behind most industrialized 
nations. But in Ethiopia, the ratio is 
3J5QO per 100,000; in Benin, 1,680; in 
Nigeria, 1^00; and in Somalia, 1,100 
women out of 1(X),(X)0 die because of 
pr^mancy. 

"The lifetime risk of a wonum 
dying in childbirth in America is 
about one in 8XXX)," says Dr. Ade- 
tokunbo Lucas, a ^megie Corpora- 
tion human resources program 
specialist. "In Africa, the lifetime risk 
is about one in 21. Pregnancy is the 
most risky thing that an African 
wonum can undertake." 

Most experts are now beginning to 
recogruze the strong links tetween 
maternal and child health. But for 
many years, according to Lucas, 

"there had been no major interest in 
that high-risk j:>eriod when a woman 
is pregnant and then in labor." 

Child survival programs emphasize 
such practices as mothers monitoring 
their babies' growth for early signs of 
failure to thrive, breast-feeding as a 
method to promote both good health 
for the baby and birth control for 
mothers, and innmunization. While 
Lucas agrees that fantily planning 
and child survival efforts are impor- 
tant, he says they "won't help chil- 
dren dying in the first month or in 
birth or who are damaged in the 
pregnancy period." For these chil- 
dren, he says, a concentration on 
maternal health is the key to survival. 
And of course, the death of a mother 
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during pregnancy or childbirth also 
reduces the survival chances and the 
quality of life of her previous chil- 
^en. 

According to Lucas, a successful 
family planning approach must be 
multi-faceted. It snould ensure that 
pregnant women receive ad^uate 
nvemcal care, including nutritional 
counseling to guard against the 
complicanons that can be caused by 
conditions like anemia, which is a 
major killer of new mothers. Women 
should be assured of access to back- 
up services such as Caesarean 
sections and blood transfusions. And 
above all, women should be allowed 
to take control of their own pregnan- 
cies. They must be able to dedde not 
to have too many babies and not to 
become pregnant too young or too 
old. 

There are still many places in the 
world where girls marry and begin 
having babies before they reach mid- 
adolescence. Although campaigns to 
limit marriages of young girls have 
often encountered resistance on 
religious or cultural grounds, Lucas 
thinks each country in Africa should 
set a minimum age for marriage as a 
basic health measure. 'In one study 
in northern Nigeria," he says, "6% of 
the women who delivered in the 
hospital were under 15 years old, but 
they accounted for 30% of the 
deaths." 

WHO statistics indicate that if 
women became pregnant only 
between the ages of 20 and 39, the 
maternal mortality rate would be 
reduced by 11%, and it would drop 
an additional 5% if women stopped 
having babies at age 34. If women 
had no more than four children, 
they could decrease their chances of 
dying in pregnancy or childbirth by 
4%. 

Lucas also believes that even the 
poorest countries in Africa can afford 
to supply women with vitamins, 
anti-malaria medicines and nutri- 
tional advice through their child- 
bearing years. But this is another 
area in which he stresses the 
woman's duty to take control. "If one 
is so f)Oor as to not be able to afford a 
balanced diet for the woman, then 
that is not the time for her to get 
pregTunt," he says. 'Tregnancy 
should be a deli^rate act to be 
undertaken at the most opix>rtune 
tinu* in a woman's life, and not a 
thing to be done without regard to 



her health and to her safety." 

One of the most promising devel- 
opments in the field of maternal and 
child health over the past five years 
has come from Africa itself. In 
September 1987, African health 
ministers meeting in Bamako, Mali 
adopted the Bamako Initiative, which 
has as its goal the extension of 
primary health care to all mothers 
and children by the mid-1990s. In 
1988, the Organization of African 
Unity gave its strong support to the 
initiative, and since then, the United 
Nations Children's Fund (UniceO and 
the World Health Organization have 
drawn up guidelines for implementa- 
tion. More than 20 African nations 
are now in the process of putting the 
initiative in motion, though it is still 
in its planning stages. 

The Bamako effort is, in part, an 
attempt to rebuild Africa's system of 
rural health centers, which has 
collapsed in the face of severely 
reduced support from central govern 
ments. Village health workers have 
withdrawn from the countryside 
because they cannot 
get basic m^icines 
and supplies, 
because they have 
no support or 
supervision from 
regional hospitals - 
which are them- 
selves of)erating at 
far below the 
necessary care 
levels, if they are 
functioning at all 
and because com- 
munities have been 
unable to pay them. 

The loss of village 
health centers has 
cut millions of rural 
Africans off from 
primary medical 
services. But it has 
not stopped them 
from spending 
money on health 



in which they will receive aid from 
various sources, rural clinics are 
expected to charge enough for their 
services to pay their operating costs. 

Another premise of the BanUko 
plan is that health delivery systems in 
Africa have for too long been pat- 
terned after Western ix5>dels instead 
of dealing with conditions in Africa. 
The results of such practices can be 
seen in many African dispensaries, 
where, says Adetokunbo Lucas, the 
shelves are stocked with "ridicu- 
lously expensive drugs that treat one 
in a million, while common antibiot- 
ics are not available." 

The WHO has drawn up sidelines 
for a group of essential mMicines 
that should always be available 
everywhere and suggests that coun- 
tries devise management plans for 
drug ordering and distribution. 

A recently published update on the 
Bamako effort's early progress is 
encouraging. It notes that a pilot 
project in the Pahou district of Benin 
has recovered 250% of its initial 
outlay in five years of operation and 



Immunization: 

On the Road to Universai Coverage 

Percentage of one-year-old children fully 
immunized in selected African countries. 
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Rebecca Kohler/ Africa News 

Unicef director James Grant says immunization has been one of the 
great sucojsses of this decade. Grant predicts that the goal of 
universal immunization against six major childhood diseases will be 
reached by 1990. 
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care; many have turned to traditiorial 
healers or to drugs of dubious safety 
and efficacy to treat their ailments, 
and studies show that rural Africans 
spend a significant portion of their 
incomes on medicines. A basic 
premise of the Bamako Initiative is to 
channel that money into community- 
based efforts to fund clinics and to 
stock them with widely used drugs 
and vitamins. After an initial period 
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has plowed two-thirds of those funds 
back into the project. A revolving 
drug fund managed by the French 
aid agency Medecins Sons Frontiers 
(Doctors Without Borders) in the 
Timbuktu region of Mali has earned 
$60, (XX) in five years and spent half of 
that to replenish drug stocks. 

The update also identifies several 
areas of concern, including the 
possibility of corruption. "If payment 
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is made directly for drugs/^ it says, 
'health workers may be given an 
incentive to overprescribe, and if 
payment is linked to treatment, 
ui^erprescription could result/' 
Bonuses for iWalth workers have been 
suggested as a way around these 
problems. 

Perhaps more importantly, the 
report says that concerted efforts 
will have to be made in training - 
not only to teach people how to 
provide health services to 
each conrununity, but to teach 
the community how to 
manage its health center. One 
lesson learned from the pilot 
projects has been that the 
communities are reluctant to 
deplete the funds raised 
throu^ sales of drugs, 
especially since their govern- 
ments have yet to produce 
clear guidelines specifying 
which expenditures are ap- 
propriate and prudent. 

"Tliere is a serious risk," 
says the report, "that funds 
left in bank accounts will 
devaluate and possibly even 
revert to the national treas- 
ury." 

In addition, nriany African 
countries have been unwill- 
ing to build a component into 
their Bamako plans that 
would ensure the care of in- 
digents. 'They argue," the 
report notes, "that enough 
protection exists through 
extended families, trad- 
itional mechanisms and community 
organizations to cover health costs for 
the neediest people." 

What makes the Bamako Initiative 
encouraging, despite the problems 
that have yet to be ironed out, is that 
it extends beyond the supply of es- 
sential drugs to rural areas. The 
effort's aim, according to a summary 
in Unicef's 1989 State of the World's 
Children report, "is to strengthen and 
extend maternal and child health care 
and to promote community involve- 
ment in decisions about local health 
priorities." 

E>uring the initiative's critical early 
years, outside donors will be asked to 
supply drugs to communities free of 
charge. The proceeds from sales of 
these supplies will go toward the 
exp>ansion of nnatemal and child 
health services, the maintenance of 
universal immunization - a goal 
140 



targeted for 1990 - and the establish- 
ment of revolving drug funds at the 
national and district levels. The cost 
to donors for the first three years of 
the plan's implementation - durine 
which 130-200 million people will 
served - will be $180 million, or 50-75 
cents per person per year. 

T he greatest threat to major ad- 
vances in health care that would 
otherwise seem achievable may be 



Trends in Social vs. Military 
Spending 

Central government expenditure on education, health and 
defence as a penxntage of total government 
expenditure for selected African countries. 
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Rebecca Kohler/ Afhci Ne%vi 

In many African countries, militafy spending has increased over the 
past diKode, despite economic austerity programs that have mandated 
cuts in essential social services. 



Africa's debt crisis. With increasing 
percentages of national revenues 
going toward debt repayment, there 
has b^n a sharp decline in the 
amount of revenue allocated by 
individual countries to health a|\d 
education. The world's developing 
nations have slashed spending on 
health by 50% per head in the last 
few years and on education by 25%, 
according to Unicef. The poor suffer 
most when spending cuts are made, 
and poor women and children suffer 
more than anyone. "It is time," says 
Unicef director James Grant, "to strip 
away the niceties of economic par- 
lance and say that what has hap 
pened is simply an outrage against a 
large section of humanity." 

But along with plans like the 
Bamako Initiative that seek to rectify 
the outrage in simple but significant 
ways, it is clear that African nations 



have some hard choices to make 
about where they will spend the 
money they do have. 

Carnegie's Lucas says that in 
addition to indices of a country's 
fiscal health such as the Dow Jones 
Index, the Financial Times Index and 
the Gross National Product, each 
nation ought to have a "compassion 
index" to reveal its expenditures on 
health, education and other welfare 
services in proportion to what is 
being spent on defense. 

"We can't mandate that a 
country spend X number of 
dollars per head," Lucas 
says, "but we can set a com- 
p>assion index and monitor 
it." Health services, he says, 
"protect and defend the 
people in the same way that 
military services are su|> 
posed to protect and defend 
them." 

Both Unicef and WHO 
agree. In a written statement 
prepared for hearings last 
month in Washington, D.C. 
of the House of Representa- 
tives Select Committee on 
Hunger, WHO's director 
general. Dr. Hiroshi 
Nakajima, said inequitable 
access to health services 
results in tensions that "will 
not be conducive to world 
peace." 

Unicef's State of the World's 
Children draws a more direct 
p>arallel between militariza- 
tion and the worldwide 
decline in living standards. "So 
overwhelming are the resources now 
directed to the military that some 
degree of demilitarization has become 
almost a pre<ondition - in the great 
nujority of countries - for the meet- 
ing of all other human needs." In 
Amca, countries like Kenya and 
Tanzania, which because of rising 
population rates can ill afford to 
divert funds from social services into 
their nrulitary budgets, have lowered 
social spending dramatically while 
raising defense appropriations. 

According to Unicef, if military 
spending by the industrialized 
countries alorte was reduced by only 
5%, that would release the $50 billion 
needed each year to cvercon\e the 
worst aspects of global jx>verty by the 
year 2000. 

Despite the debt crisis and the 
worldwide increase in military 
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spending, many gains have been 
made - especially in the field of child 
survival - in this decade. Just nine 
years ago, for instance, the develop- 
ing world lost a million more chil- 
dren to diseases that can be pre- 
vented by inununization than it did 
last year - and this is in spite of a 
boom in birth rates. In the past five 
years, ""immunization coverage in the 
developing world has risen to 
approximately 50%" from about 10%, 
according to James Grant. He says 
immunization levels in Africa may 
reach 75% by the end of 1990 - a rate 
comparable to that of Boston or New 
York Qty, and one that is considered 
to offer virtually universal protection. 

Grant often cites the pro^ss made 
against diarrheal diseases in assess- 
ments of the last decade's successes. 
Many children's lives, he says, have 
been saved through a low-cost, low- 
technology treatment known as oral 
rehydration therapy (ORT), which 
hel^ ensure that the nutrients and 
minerals children need to survive are 
replaced after diarrheal episodes. In 
1980, he notes, only 2%-3% of the 
world's parents had access to and 
knowleage of ORT. Today, that 
percentage has increased twenty five- 
fold. ""The result," Grant said, "is the 
saving of 750,000 to one million 
children's lives each year." 

Another effort that has proven to 
be a success is Rotary International's 
PolioPlus program. Just five years 
ago, the group pledged to raise $120 
million worlawide to help eradicate 
polio by the year 2000. Working with 
rotary dubs in both industrialized 
and developing nations. Rotary 
International has now raised $230 
million from donors in 164 countries. 
As an example of its outreach, the 
group is implementing a two year 
"marketing plan" in Cote d'Ivoire to 
create a denru.nd for inununization. 
Local Rotarians produced publicity 
materials and vaednation cards; the 
international group stands ready to 
supply vaccines for ten full years. 

'Tolio will be eradicated by the 
year 2000," says James Grant, "and 
nnillions of tomorrow's children will 
owe their health to Rotary." 

While acknowledging that "the 
number of children dying remains 
unacceptably high," U.S. Arency for 
International Development »nior 
Assistant Administrator Nyle Brady 
praised recent advancements in child 
survival while testifying before the 



House Select Committee on Hunger. 

"It is to the credit of everyone in- 
volved - especially the countries of 
the developing world - that so much 
has been accomplished," he said. 

T he push for child survival in 
Africa has been a global one, 
drawing national health ministries, 
local and international non-govern- 
mental agendes and foundations, as 
well as Unicef and WHO together in 
an effort to beat back the effkts of 
debt and structural adjustment for 
the sake of children's lives. 

Most experts agree that the key to 
the success of any effort lies in the 
degree to which it is cooperative at its 
highest and lowest levels. Carnegie's 
Adetokunbo Lucas says projects that 
help "caregivers work more dosely 
wi^ each other, from the birth 
attendant in the village to the 
university professor," should form 
the backbone of health delivery 
efforts. 

One important feature of family 
health care, Lucas says, is mobiliza- 
tion of the conronunity. If the commu- 
nity is involved in the delivery of 
care, in the identification of priorities 
and in fundreusing, people will have 
a large stake in a project's success. 
"We quite often treat communities as 
passive receptades of health care, 
rather than having them as full 
partners," Lucas says. "But whose 
health is it? It's their health." 

Lucas believes that if basic knowl- 
edge about nutrition, family planning 
and health is shared at the village 
level, the benefits will be enormous in 
the long run. "We don't need skilled 
nutritionists going to every house," 
he says. 

As an experiment in more effective 
practical instruction for the medical 
establishment, Carnegie is funding a 
program to train obstetricians for 
practice in rural Ghana. The project is 
a cooperative effort by Ghana's two 
university medical schools - at Accra 
and Kumasi - the American and 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons and Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Previously, Ghanaians had to 
leave the country for some of their 
obstetrical training - meaning that 
most served internships and residen- 
cies in large U.S. dty hospitals with 
the latest equipment and returned to 
Ghana unprepared to practice in 
under-staned, under-funded hospi- 
tals and rural clinics. 



Under the Ghanaian plan, obstetri- 
cians will have to practice for one 
ar in a rural area of the country 
fore being granted an obstetrical 
degree, and the hope is that they will 
not only be better able to cope with 
real conditions in Ghana, but will 
serve as teachers and leaders 
throughout their careers. 

Lucas admits that one still-unre- 
solved question is how to keep 
experienced obstetricians working in 
the countryside. He urges countries 
to examine their entire healthcare 
systems and to up^ade basic services 
along the lines of the Bamako Initia- 
tive. There are, he says, complex 
reasons why skilled professionals 
leave rural areas, and health mirus- 
tries need to establish a dialogue with 
physicians and nurses to understand 
their concerns. He hopes the effort 
Carnegie is funding can develop 
reasonable, built-in incentives to keep 
its trainees working where they are 
needed most. 

If Adetokunbo Lucas, James Grant 
and others are correct, efforts like 
PolioPlus and the push for univer- 
sally available oral rehydration 
therapy will be the wave of the future 
for child survival throughout devel- 
oping countries. It is true that control 
of a number of serious health threats, 
such as malaria and AIDS, is not so 
easily achieved. But with low-cost, 
low-tech methods and/or sustain- 
able, cooperative, intelligently 
planned and adequately funded aid 
efforts, Africa can beat many killers 
that have laigely lost their ferocity in 
the industrialized world. 

The question, though, is whether 
that tviil happen. We know how to 
prevent most of the major diseases of 
childhood; we know how to make 
pregnancy and childbirth less risky 
for mother and baby; we know how 
to feed people; and we know that if 
we are willing to give up some 
military hardware, we can ensure 
that the entire world's population 
enjoys a favorable place on the 
"compassion index." What we don't 
know yet is whether we have the will 
to care for each other. 

But James Grant supplies reasons 
to care in his introduction to The State 
of the World's Childrerv "...the protec- 
tion of the most vulnerable," he 
writes, "is both a moral imperative 
and a practical pre<ondition for 
sustained economic and social 
progress." ■ 
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Article 2: "The Ghanaian Concept of Disease" by Bishop Peter Sarpong, Contact, the bi-monthly 

bulletin of the Christian Medical Commission of the World Council of Churches, April 1985. 

Answering ‘Why 

THE GHANAIAN CONCEPT OF DISEASE 

By Bishop Peter Sarpong 



Modern medicine has done much to control 
and contain disease. It is continually finding 
new answers to communicable disease. Yellow 
fever, for example, is no longer a threat to life; 
with one injection one can become immune to 
the disease for the next ten years. Diseases 
whose causes are known scientifically are 
cured through medicine or surgery. But modern 
medicine is often helpless against many kinds 
of cancer; even a less complex disease like 
jaundice still kills thousands throughout the 
world. 

Disease, therefore, remains an enigma. It 
causes death, which is even a greater mystery 
than disease. Theories about the causes of 
disease range from the fantastic to the highly 
religious or completely scientific. 

The Ghanaian View of Disease 

The traditional Ghanaian has his own ideas 
about disease and, like any other human being, 
avoids illness. When the traditional Ghanaian 
falls sick or when a friend or family member 
gets sick, there is sadness because of the pain 
of the experience, but also because of the 
possibility that illness will end in death. 

So the Ghanaian dreads disease and believes 
that disease is almost never natural. A person 
of ripe age can be sick and die, but this is 
believed to be a natural death due to old age. 

When disease strikes suddenly, it cannot be 
normal. When disease takes away the life of a 
healthy young person, there must surely be 
something wrong, and when disease appears 
to be incurable and becomes chronic, it must 
surely be due to something that the victim or 
some other agent has done or willed to some- 
one. To be sick, therefore, appears to the 
traditional Ghanaian to be abnormal. He knows 
that there are only a few people, if any, who 




never get sick but that does not take away the 
conviction that disease is evil. 

Although all disease is evil, the Ghanaian often 
makes a distinction among various diseases. 
There is, first of all, the disease that one ac- 
quires before he is born: A baby may be born 
blind or somehow deformed. If this happens 
the cause is usually thought to be the sin- 
fulness, moral misbehaviour or stupid action 
(intentional or unintentional) of the child's 
parents or of some other person. Such children 
were, in the past, quickly done away with at 
birth, for they carry with them the evidence of 
sin. Being abnormal, they were unacceptable 
right from the beinning. 

Adults, too, become sick. Of the sicknesses 
that adults get, there are two kinds: one is 
unclean, the other is not categorized. (There is, 
of course, no such thing as a 'clean' disease.) 
The unclean diseases such as epilepsy, leprosy, 
smallpox, insanity, excessive diarrhoea, and 
swelling of the body are by their very nature, 
dreadful. Unclean diseases are a disgrace to 
the persons who contract them and to their 
relatives. Because of this, relatives hide the vic- 
tim of an unclean disease if it is at all possible, 
thus often aggravating his condition. Before 
anyone outside the family is aware that a per- 
son is suffering from leprosy, the disease has 
caused its damage. So, even with the avail- 
ability of modern medicine, it becomes very 
difficult to help such people. 

Whatever type of disease one is dealing with, 
the viciUTi IS never abandoned by his or her 
relatives. To abandon a relative who is suffer 
ing from a disease, no matter how disgraceful, 
is to commit a very grave social sin. Indeed, it 
means one is liable to contract the disease 
oneself. The relatives of a sick person are 
bourid to be near him, even to eat with him 
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from the same plate. This is meant to give con- 
solation which in turn may be part of the heal- 
ing process. 

The implications of such an attidude towards a 
sick person are obvious for the practice of 
scientific medicine. We know from scientific 
evidence that certain diseases are highly con- 
tagious. Nobody needs to be convinced that to 
go near a tuberculous person is to risk contrac- 
ting tuberculosis. But time and time again in 
Ghana families feel bound to eat with their 
relations who are suffering from tuberculosis 
(which in Ashanti is called nsamanwa: the 
disease of the ghosts). 

Preventive medicine in such cases has to in- 
volve educating people to realise that such 
social imperatives are real threats to their 
health. Many diseases could be prevented if 
relatives did not consider it an obligation to go 
near a sick family member or to stay with him 
and even share food from the same plate. 

Another belief about sickness is that the sick 
person should never be ridiculed or laughed at. 
Sickness is a curse. It may result from many 
causes, but even when it is clearly thought to 
be the fault of the sick they should not be 
laughed at. One has the right to be annoyed, to 
be stern and even to suggest that the afflicted 
person deserves to be sick; but to ridicule is 
quite a different thing. In spite of everything, 
one has to show sympathy, and if the patient 
makes amends and is cured, he or she should 
be forgiven. In any case, one is never absolutely 
sure whether the disease has been caused 
through the patient's personal misdeeds. 
Disease can he caused by an act unwittingly 
done by tfio patient or another person. 

THE SPIRITUAL ASPECT OF SICKNESS 

In Ghanaian traditional thoLight, diseases can 
be caused and are often brought about by God 
Himself, There are ceriam patterns of behaviour 
which God IS sup()Osed to abhor. Such pat 
terns of behaviour are connected especially 
with cfiiefs and heads of tribal groups and 



clans. When such people persistently offend 
God, it is thought that God will one day show 
His power by inflicting punishment on the 
leader's people in the form of disease. While 
such diseases can affect individuals, they are 
often said to be communal. So epidemics and 
pestilences or a great increase in infant deaths 
are often attributed to the direct intervention of 
the Ali Holy God who hates man's misdeeds. 

In Ghana, as in many parts of Africa, there are 
no priests or temples, as such, of God. God is 
not worshipped as are tfie divinities, nor is he 
venerated communally: but when a disease or 
an epidemic is thought to have been caused by 
God, then the whole nation or tribe or com- 
munity which is suffering rallies around its 
communal head and makes a joint sacrifice to 
God to appease him. In such situations, people 
think that the western type of medicine is in- 
adequate. The disease is spiritually and divinely 
caused, and likewise, the remedy must be 
spiritual and divine. 

Health is equated with being at peace with 
God. For as a matter of fact, whatever the 
cause of disease, it can be traced back 
ultimately to God, The divinities and ancestors 
can act to cause disease, but they more or less 
are deputies for God. Even evil witches and 
sorcerers could not perform their acts if God 
did not allow it. 

ANSWERING WHY 

To offer a summary of what has been dis- 
cussed so far: the Ghanaian, like other Africans, 
adopts a philosophical approach to disease. 
Man is meant to enjoy good health, but man is 
perpetually ill. There must be a cause for this, 
but the cause is not always obvious. 

An epidemic cannot come about without 
cause. God is good. If he allows dozens or hun 
dreds of people to die in a community, then 
there must be a reason. The reason cannot be 
the wickedness of God, so it must be the 
wickedness of man himself. If it is not God who 
is annoyed, then it must be the divinities or the 
ancestral spirits. 
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The Ghanaian knows very well that there are 
natural causes of happenings. He knows that 
there are certain rules of cause and effect 
which are inevitable. There is no mystery about 
them. They require no explanation beyond the 
normal. What is explained by recourse to 
sorcerers and witches are the particular condi- 
tions in a chain of causation which relate an in- 
dividual to natural happenings. 

To give an example, < ne may explain scien- 
tifically to a mother that her child died of a 
sickness caused by a hepatitis virus which he 
got from someone carrying the virus. The 
mother has no problem with this explanation. 
She accepts it. But her questions may remain 
unanswered. Why did the infection enter the 
body of her child? Many people went near that 
sick person, why did they not get jaundiced, 
too? The doctor who explains her child's death 
to her has handled many such patients. Why 
has the doctor not got jaundice and died? And 
why do others who get jaundice recover? For 
the woman, the scientific explanation has only 
succeeded in revealing that witches really exist 
and are indeed powerful. Belief in witchcraft 
serves to explain the particular and changeable 
conditions of an event and not the universal 
conditions. The witch is only the agent for 
bringing together unrelated circumstances. 
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The plain truth is that man has never found 
the answer to the question: "Why'’". All our 
scientific explanations answer the question: 
"How?". Causes of death or illness are often 
explained by the western-trained person on the 
basis of how they happen, but not why. 

If a tree is blown over by the wind and falls on 
someone, it is understandable. But this par 
ticular tree has stood for a long time. Similar 
winds have often blown. People pass under 
the tree every day. Why should that particular 
wind blow and cause the tree to fall at a par 
ticular moment when a particular person is 
passing by? The answer for many Ghanaians is 
that only witchcraft could have brought these 
random happenings together in time and place. 
So long as the "whys" of happenings are not 
adequately explained, the Ghanaian, like his 
counterparts all over Africa, will find it difficult 
to abandon his traditional view of the concept 
and causes of disease. 
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Overpopulation 

and other 
myths 
about 
Africa 



Djibril Diallo, a Senegalese natiofuil, is chuj 
spokesman for Oie United Nations OJJU'e fur 
Emergency Operations in Africa. 



F all th(! myths' about Africa prevaili.'g m tlio 



West, none is propagated with mop: vigor and 



regularity than the notion that overpopulation is 
central cause of African poverty. The recent famine 
Ls given propagators of this myth fresh ammunition 
iili whic'h to press home their argument 
All inytlis are dangerous, especially when they 
‘rome tlie Intsis of policy. But tlie overpopulation mytli 
[)at1icularly harmful because it often preempUi deejxT 
obing into tlie complex causes of underd::velopment 
Moreover, the fre<tuent repetition of this myth by out- 
liers actually contributes to resistance to family 
ar\nmg prograrm After centuries of foreign domina- 
m. many Africims are deeply suspicious of any 
uTipaigns designed to alter the way they live and 
liavt‘ Thus, even African governments committed to 
wer ix)pulation groulh rat(^s are very careful about 
They present ihese goals to the public 
Foreign pronouncements on tlie subject do not makt* 
i‘ir titsk any t‘asier. 

A [)riiliantly lucid example of this wits provided 
« ently in Kenya Just as the K(‘nyan government wits 
lu hiding careful negotiations wuth tlie United States 
.'ency for Int( rnational Development to launch a nmjor 
arketing drive for lontracoptives in the rural areits. 
iildren in the central higliland areas suddenly stoptx.‘d 
ku^g their frcH? milk drinks at scIuh)!. The reitson 
I aine clear a few days later when a man api)oared in 
iirT ( liarged with spri^ading the rumor that the milk 
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id been treated with contraceptive chemicals. The 
iplication behind the rumor was chat the authorities 
ished to reduce the population increase of the ethnic 
oiips living in the region. 

In any event, there is little agreement among Africans 
those who know the continent well that overpopula- 
>n is thcuoritical .issue it is made out to be. Inde^, in 
.my African regions problem is und^rpopulation: 
ic po<iple. ^e so thinly spread over large areas that it is 
ten difficult to create a meaningful infrastructure to 
omote the interaction crucial to development. 

Lloyd Timborlake, a respected writer familiar with 
0 continent’s diverse landscape, recently published an 
cellent study, "Africa in Crisis,” in which he states, 
he fact that African nations cannot feed themselves 
<'s not prove that the continent is overpopulated.” I’e 
ikes the point that while industrialized countries like 
Switzerland, Japan, and the Netherlands are not self- 
sufficient in food, this does not have to be the case for 
Africa. Chad alone could feed the whole Sahel. 

Key figures seem to undermine the myth’s credibility. 
Africa’s average population density is only 1 6 per 
square kilometer, against China’s 1 00 per square 
kilometer and India’s 226. Furthermore, Africa has more 
arable land i)er capita than any other developing region. 

Africans also point to the case of India, condemned by 
many experts in the 1 960s to pt^rpetual hunger. Today 
India is producing the bulk of its own food. In their quest 
for appropriate solutions to their own f(K)d predsca 
ments, more and more Africans are making their way to 
India to study breakthroughs there. 

Given India’s — <md indeed China’s — example, oiu? 



Unfortunately, the view that outside 
experts — some of whom arrive in 
African capitals with briefcases bulging 
with solutions for problems they do not 
fully understand — know best has carried 
considerable weight, even in Africa itself. 



can see that tH)pulatiui\ in its isolated context d(H.‘S i\ot 
provide the clue to a (’oiinlry’s ability to fet'd itself, and 
that population ix)licies are meaningless unless coupled 
with specific measures to promote t.'conomic growth, 
Rapid population growth is a concern of Africiui 
leaders. In fact many natioms are trying to encourage 
family planning. Hut they try always to pursue such 
plans in ways derived from Africjui cultures themselves. 



Overpopulation is but one myth that abounds about 
Africa. Another one that seems to have taken root in the 
wake of the famine is that higher food prices make peas- 
ants boost food production dramatically. 

But the fact is that price increases alone will 
accomplish little if all-weather roads do not exist along 
which peasants can transport their food to market. Nor 
will higher prices mean more production if the growers 
can’t get credit to buy fertilizers, if land is used for spec- 
ulative rather than agricultural purposes, or if steps are 
not taken to preserve or rehabilitate the soil. 

Even so, it is sometimes found, the main beneficiaries 
of higher food prices are not producers but traders, who 
buy cheap at harvest time and sell dear later. 

Myths sooner or later are punctured by reality. In Af- 
rica’s case, unfortunately, it is mostly later, because of 
the historic neglect of the continent in the world press. 
Regrettably, even when the famine of 1984-86 forced Af- 
rica upon the world consciousness and provoked con- 
cerned scrutiny of the causes of hunger, many myths 
have been left intact partly because the news media ne- 
glected to report on what Africans were saying and 
thinking about the hotly debated food and development 
policies. 

Innumerable Western experts were quoted on what 
Africa needs to do to fight famine, But rarely, if ever, did 
the media seek the views of African plarmers, leaders, 
scholars, or public officials, not to mention our 
agronomists or peasant farmers. 

So there is a danger here that instead of genuine edu- 
cation about Africa, the world press has helpi'd form 
opinions and set the stage for new plans of action to 
which Africans themselves have contributed only their 
assent — the assent, at best, of unequal partners, 

This course will result in a new round of policies out 
of harmony with primary African needs and likely to 
fail. This lapse in media coverage refiects the 
longstanding tendency in development and investment 
circles to treat Africa as if it were unable to fonnulate ef- 
fective policies on its own. 

Unfortunately, the view that outside ex[>erts — some 
of whom arrive in African capitals with briefciuscs 
bulging with solutions for problems they do not fully un- 
derstand — know best has carried considerable weight, 
even in Africa itself. 

This has led to a readiness to accept guidance from 
those who do not take into consideration the needs and 
complexities of our diverse societies and fragile ecol- 
ogies. The result is that even many Africans begin to re- 
\^‘di the myths conceived in distant lands. 

There are no easy ways out of the predicament. It is 
very difficult to counter simplistic myths with complex 
explanations of the continent’s interrelated problems 
But ^ beginning can be made by the media, some ele 
merits of which arc continuing to keep Africa’s critical 
problems in the limelight. In this continuing coverage, 
they would do inestimable service to Africa and to their 
own nations if they were at least partly guided in their 
reporting by the views of the African people themselves 
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THE POPULATION CRUNCH 

The executive director of the United Nations Population Fund warns that if 
current trends in Africa 's population growth continue, the continent 's 
development efforts will be overwhelmed, threatening the very basis--the 
environment~-upon which economic growth depends. 



BY NAFIS SADIK 

N airobi, Kenya's capital, is a throb- 
bing, thriving town at the heart ol 
Africa. A center of government, fi- 
nance, development, and intemiitional 
tiffairs, it draws statesmen, business- 
men, diplomats, and tourists from ail 
over the world. 

A hundred years ago, Nairobi did not 
exist. At the turn of the century, it was 
an army camp, a railroad station, and a 
bazaar, linked by a muddy road. The 
anny camp and its redccwts are long 
gone; the station is still there, but most 
travellers hardly notice it on their way to 
the airport. The bazaar, on the other 
hand, is thriving, and grows bigger al- 
most while you look at it. 

Niiirobi, in fact, grew by six times be- 
tween 1950 and 1979, “1 am tired ol 
being pointed out at intemationiil con- 
ferences as the leader of the nation with 
the world s highest population growth,” 
Siiid Kenya’s Preskient Daniel arap Moi 
not so long ago. No wonder: On current 
estimates, Kenya’s total populatkm will 
double in less than 20 years. By then, 
Nairobi could well be three times its 
present siz(\ No country has ever 
grown at this pace — even Kenya, 
where the growth rate has bt^en rising 
steadily for deaides. It has now proba- 
bly reache<l a ix»ak, but growth will go 
on. From 20 million, Kenya could well 
have 70 million ptMiple by 2025. 

Kenya is one of 42 African countries 
where population can be expected to 
double in !i5 years or less. Ux)kt‘d at 
one wa/, thesr; figures are welcome evi- 
dence of siHxess in cutting down inf;int 



mortality and increasing life expectancy. 
But they mean problems or other areas 
of development. African leaders know 
better than to equate sheer numbers 
with national strength. The problem, as 
they point out, from Senegal to Swazi- 
land, is that they must find the means of 
coping with all these new faces at the 
national table and find them quickly be- 
fore social, political, and economic sys- 
tems collapse under the strain. 

Zimbabwe, one of Africa’s recent suc- 
cess stories, could support four times 
its present population from its own re- 
sources, appc'irently putting the popula- 
tion crunch far into the distance. But on 
current estimates, Zimbabwe could 
reach that limit in 40 years. The govern- 
ment’s response is firm, “While we do 
not propose in some crude arbitrary 
manner to limit population growth. w*e 
must seek to acliieve a definable rela- 
tionship between population growth and 
the capacity of our country to provide 
material requirements,” said Prime 
Minister Robert Mugabe in 1985. 

Zimbabwe’s natiomil conservation 
strategy accordingly calls for “replace- 
ment-level” fertility by 2015, in order to 
aclueve a stable population of 25 million 
by 2075. In a country whexe women tra- 
ditionally have four or more children, ar- 
guments in favor of “stopping at two” 
will hiive to 1k» very ptxsiLisive. And the 
IKTsuasion must be done quickly: 'Ihe 
generation which will Ik* having babies 
40 years from now is already on the 
way. For MugalK* and other African 
leaders, the ixipulation i)rol)lem is here 
and now. 



Nevertheless, as Mugabe clearly 
recognizes, there is no point in rushing 
at it. Hard-sell tactics do not go down 
well in Africa. African society tradition- 
ally favors families of four or more, a 
mindset reinforced by the “wabenzi,” 
the new rich who flaunt their wealth, 
their wives, and their many children. In 
the end, people will have sm;ill families 
not because governments say so, but 
because they can see the point. 

Nigeria’s Minister of Health, Dr. Oli- 
koye Kansome-Kuti, says, “’ITiere is a 
\ery high unmet need for family plan- 
ning. 'ITie economic situation in Nigeria 
fris brought it home to our people tliat if 
they wiint to have their children edu- 
calt*d and well-fed, then they have to 
lK*gin to do something alxiut the clul- 
(iren they are going to have.” 

'ITie optimists still argue that Africa is 
rich. If Africa’s resources were devel- 
oped for the benefit of all its people, they 
say, there would be no population prob- 
lem. But as Nigeria and 2^bia, among 
others, have discovered, the mere in- 
flux of oil or copper dollars guarantees 
nothing. Cautiously planned economies, 
as in Tanzania, have found the national 
capital tied up in trying to provide the 
basics of life for a burgeoning popuLi- 
tion. Meanwhile, industrial develop- 
ment and the infrastructure it requires 
are severely undercapitalizcKl, 

Development is not <'in overnight 
thing. It takes time to put in place all the 
many elements wliich go to make* up the 
mix. And with the best will in the world, 
Africa does not have the time. Rapid 
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population growth overwhelms devel- 
opment efforts, however carefully 
planned, 

lliere is another twist to tlie stor>\ 
'Hie combination of rapid popubtion 
growth and the grinding poverty of 
much of the contuient combine to 
threaten the environment — the very 
hind, air, and water on which all else 
depends. The threat is accentuated by 
the drive to mobilize Africa’s natural 
capital — its timber, mineral, and agri- 
cultural potential. 

All over the continent, forests are 
disappearing under the axe and the bull- 
dozer, cleared for subsistence fanning, 
commercial logging, and export crops, 
CrucHal watersheds are crumbling, as in 
the Ethiopian highlands. 'I'he great riv- 
ers they serve, like the Nile and the 
Niger, are shrinking, even as the num- 
bers of pt‘ople who de})en(i UfX)n them 
are growing, 

Industruil development will not pro- 
vide an answer to this constant degrada- 
tion. Indeed, industriiil development 
contributes its own burden to the envi- 
lonment. lliere are now gras'e doubts 
al»ut tiie wisdom of huge projects like 
the Aswan or the Volta d;uns, or of 
large-scale exjK)rt agnbusuiess. as m 
the Niger’s or the Nile’s headwaters, 
Niger’s lK‘lt of nuiiigrove forest, which 
protected its coiistline for centuries, has 
disapjx^ared under urbiin sprawl and 
coiistiil development. 

Industrial {ievel()[>ment draws ;.)<.M)[)le 
to the cities, which, like Nauobi, are 
gr( wining under the strain. In slums like 
Matliiire V;illey (»n the outskirts of Nai- 
robi, }X)pulat»on is growing at ovt^r 10 
pt‘rcent a year, Hiese are often young 
tXMiple. drawn to the city by the hotx* of 
a tx*tter life. Hut they are also r<‘liiget‘S, 
jx‘o[)le driven off the land by tHiserty 
and overcrowding. 

Shuns and sh<inty towns like Mathare 
are found ui ever>' African city 
jK u fied on hillsides or nviu' banks, in 
swamps or gullies, using land no one 
else wants. 'Diey are a visible and grow - 
ing threat to tlie tuivironment, s(k'i\\ as 
well as physical. Without nirviing wattT 
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or proper drainage, the Mathares of Af- 
rica condemn millions to live among 
tlieir own waste, shortening their lives 
and the lives of their children. 

1'he children are already at a severe 
disadvantage. They are four times more 
likely to die in infancy than their counter- 
parts elsewhere, if they survive, tliey 
hi! VC little chance of escaping their par- 
ents’ poverty. 

About one-third of Mathare Valley’s 
adults are single mothers, a poignant ex- 
ample of how the population poverty 
trap selects its victims. Women carry 
more than their share of the environ- 
mental burden. As fetchers of wocxi and 
carriers of water, fanners, c(x>ks, 
waste disposal experts, designers, aixi 
builders, they are in a very real sense 
the managers of the mkTo-environmeni 
in which they live. 

Hut they — especially the pcxir among 
them — are also the most vulnerable of 
groups. Their work is barely recognized 
in national statistics and is heavily under- 
valued in economic terms, lire result is 
that there is little otection for them 
because there is lutle perceived need 
for protection. What development as- 
sistance there is tends to go to men, 
which may be marginally useful, but may 
also have the effect of undermining al- 
ready existing systems, cTeated and op- 
erated by women. 

(k)vemments^ of all politic'al shiides 
now accept, like ZiimhLi’s Hiesident 
Kenneth Kaunda, th;it wluitever tlie 
path to natioruil development, it must 
include some attention to population 
growth and some linut on the explosive 
giowth of major cities. 'Hiey are also 
coming to believe that to solve tX)pula- 
tion problems, direct attention must be 
paid to tlie economic and soc ial needs of 
the majority of the ^xipulation, the vast 
numbers who throng the slums and 
shanties or try to tinci a living on the 
land, 

Nigi'iii’s R.in^omt* Kuti is a jH'diatn- 
I'laiiby iMining. has a natural ss in[)<i- 
thy for the vast nviss(‘s who were lett 
nut when Nigeria’s oil wealth was Ix-iiig 
divid(‘(l uii(k‘r siuressive civiluin and 



military governments. He is quite clear, 
even passioruite. in his belief that the 
health needs of the p<X)r must be ad- 
diessed, and believes that this is an es- 
sential step on the road to smiiUer fami- 
lies. 

With the help of U.S. AID, UNFPA, 
and Unicef, he has begun an ambitious 
plan to establish or refurbish health cen- 
ters in the slums and suburbs of Nige- 
ria’s teeming cities, and to reach out into 
the remote rural areas with health care 
for mothers and children. He includes 
family planning as an essential element 
and he realizes the need for encourage- 
ment, especially among the men. Ix)ud- 
speaker vans tour the suburbs playing 
songs and broadcasting speeches in fa- 
vor of the smaller family, and the over- 
worked nurses and dcKtors who staff 
the clinics have been told to add family 
pLinning to their list of services. 

Nigeria, like ten other African coun- 
tric^s in the last year, lias recently an- 
nounced a population policy. It includes 
a strong component for information, ed- 
ucation, and communication. All sue 
ecssful iKjpulatinn [xilicies liave the 
whole lK‘ar1ed suptx)t l of all sect(ns ot 
tlie community, fiom national le<iders \n 
ordinary men and wointMi ui the villages 
and tow^ns. It is the ordinar y [X‘ople who 
make the final decisions atniut family 
size. It IS to the ordinal y [X“oplt‘ that 
leaders must turn to g;un acceptance for 
the idea of smaller, healthier families 
through birth'Sjxu’ing. 

Alx)ve all, the people must l)e cun 
vinced that biilh-sjxicing is not a foreign 
idt‘a coming from outside- - it is an Afri- 
can practice dating from the time before 
African s(K*ieties w t*re in\'a(it“d and colo- 
nized. Kneouraging iiKKieni tonus of 
birth spacing, as a means to a strong 
and healthy family, will lind ;m immedi- 
ate ri‘S[)onse fr*om tiu* mothers and fa- 
tilers of the iu*w African [Xiipk’s. 

/\mong those who must lx‘ cominced 
(tf tlie impor tance of s<k i.i 1 di‘Vel( )pmeut 
pr( (grams art* the donors, gos’eni- 
merits, and [niblic and private lending 
iiistitutKMis. All acknowledge the nt‘t'd 
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for slower population growth, hut few 
take real account of the realities of suc- 
cessful programs. 

'I'hey are begun ung to accept how- 
ever, that education, health, family pkui- 
ning, and women’s programs are not op- 
tional extras or luxuries, but essenlkil 
components in the develo|)menl mix. 
Tins will be an important breaktlirough, 
because of their influence on nation;il 
and local leaders in African countries. 

The S(x:ial development agencies, 
such as WHO, Unicef, and UNFPA, and 
their counterparts in the developing 



countries — teachers, priests, non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, and social ac- 
tivists of all kinds — have been arguing 
for years that their programs are esscm- 
tuil. Now there is a chance tltat they 
might be heard. 

“Structural adjustment” programs to 
.'iichor the development plans of the 
p(x>rest countries firmly in economic re- 
ality will include a social element — or at 
least will not exclude it. Plans for repay- 
ment of Africa’s massive debt will still 



allow scKial programs to function. S<xial 
development programs are at last being 
recognized as crucial for Africa’s future. 
For the millions of ordinary people and 
their families in African countries, it is 
not a moment t(x) scxm. 



I h. Stidik ts executive di recto/ of the United 

i\otion:i Pirpuidtum Fund. 
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Article 5: "Mama Watoto," Contact , the bi-monthly bulletin of the Christian Medical Commission of 
the World Council of Churches, Oct. 1983. 
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Article 6; "Juma to the Rescue; Health Education for East African Children" by Anis Wasilewski, IDRC 
Reports, Oct. 1988. 

JUMA TO THE RESCUE 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

FOR EAST AFRICAN CHILDREN 



ANIA WASILEWSKI 



J uma awoke one morning and 
looked for his baby sister to 
see how she was feeling. 
Kadogo. who was only one 
and a half years old. had been 
ver>’ sick with diarrhea for the 
past day Juma's mother knew 
all about the special drink and 
had stayed awake to give it to Kadogo 
many times during the night ” 

This is the opening paragraph from a 
Kenyan children s health learning package 
called The Mazhigira Magazine which 
tries to teach Kenyan and Ugandan chil- 
dren that ‘good health is everyone's 
right The annual publication is an in- 
novative approach to health education It 
contains stories and comic strips about oral 
rehydration therapy (a treatment against 
dehydration caused by diarrhea), water 
treatment, safe latrines, and rainwater 
catchment Educational board games that 
can be played with stones or pebbles, and 
contests that enable researchers to find out 
how much children have actually learned 
from the magazine are also included 
In this fictitiou.4 story, Juma's aunt 
arrives at the house and tells him they must 
not feed Kadogo anything until the diar- 
rhea stops Juma replies. “Oh no! I learned 
in school that we must give those with 
diarrhea something to eat so that they can 
become well and stay strong ” Aunty is 
skeptical but she could feel how much 
Juma believed in w liat he was saying and 
she was very proud that Juma had the 
chance to go to school and learn new 
things " 

Juma then prepares an uji (finely ground 
mai/i porridge for Kadogo He tells his 
aunt ihat (uving Kadogo food will not 
stop the diarrhea but if she eats a little bit 
many times during the day. then some of 
the nutrients will remain in her and make 
her feel better “ He also continues to give 
her the “special drink" — Oral Rehydra 
tion Solution That evening Kadogo is 
much better and by the next week she is 
healthy again “She had not lost any 
weight so she was active and ready to play 
with Juma again “ 

O 132 




In Kenya, health education is not part 
of the school curriculum And yet Kenyan 
children arc “living these issues" — 
diarrheal diseases, unsafe drinking 
water — according to Shaheen Kassim- 
Lakha, a member of the editorial team of 
Mazingira Institute, the Nairobi-based non- 
governmental organization that publishes 
the magazine 

The mortality rate for young Kenyan 
children is high: for every 1000 live births. 

1 2 1 children die before age S Vt'aterborne 
diarrheal diseases are respKinsible for many 
of these deaths Only 28 percent of 
Kenya's population has access to safe 
drinking water, and 55 percent of Kenya's 
rural population lives below the absolute 
poverty level. In such an environment, 
basic health education — for example, 
learning the importance of clean drinking 
water — is crucial if children are to 
survive 

Vfhen the Mazingira learning package 
was launched in 19*^9, it concentrated on 
environmental issues. In 1983, however, 
its focus was switched to health issues 
Each of the 12 700 primary schools in 
Kenya (and some in the Kampala district 
of Uganda) receives 10 copies of the 
16-page colour magazine once a year This 
of course isn’t enough for students to have 
their own personal copy, but Mazingira 
can't afford to print more. 

“VC e recommend that teachers pin it up. 
and put it in the library — and. more im 
portantly, use it as class material." says Ms 
Kassim-Lakha 

Rather than simpl> writing what they 
think is suitable for a young readership, the 
editorial team asks the children to answer 
certain questions printed in the contest 
section of the magazine. For example 
' Where does your family fetch water 
from? What w as a common cure for diar 
rhea in the old days?" The children mail 
their answers to the editors and the top 10 
receive prizes suth as gift tokens that can 
be exc hanged for books The children s 
answers “give us insights into what the 
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children are thinking." says Ms Kassim- 
Lakha. From these responses the editors 
plan the next issue. 

Before the magazine is distributed, it is 
pretested in both an urban and a rural 
school for comprehension The contest is 
also pretested "to make sure it's doable 
and not too time-consuming." says Ms 
Kassim-Lakha. 

In 1986. 1DR(! funded an evaluation of 
the impact of the magazine on children's 
health-related behaviour and attitudes, 
using the contest as a survey mechanism. 
Over 2500 schoolchildren in upper 
primary school (standards 5, 6 and 7) sent 
replies. Students and head teachers in both 
rural and urban schools were also inter- 
viewed. 

The researchers found there was a 
definite difference in knowledge between 
the control group (which had received 
copies of an earlier issue on environment) 
and the experimental group (which 
received the issue on water and sanitation) 
However, the survey did not provide a 
clear indication as to whether exposure to 
the magazine also elicited improved health 
behaviour in the experimental group 

"It's very difficult for children to make 
behavioural changes in the home.’ says Ms 
Kassim-Lakha ‘Vl'e're not disappointed 
These are tomorrow 's parents and hope 
fully the behavioural changes will be in- 
troduced then." The students in standards 
5 to are between 12 and IS years old 
According to Ms Kassim-l.akha "It will 
only be two to four years b<-fore these girls 
become parents “ ■ 
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Article 7: "Chosen to Deliver" by Michele Chandler, Africa News, May 30, 1 988. 



"Chosen To Deliver" 

H arare - It was daybreak when traditional midwife Re- 
becca Mulakaza arrived at the one-room house in 
Nyamande village. 

Inside the house, 28-year-old Mildred Katare's labor pains 
were coming cjuickly. The closest hospital was 25 miles south 
in Harare, Zimbabwe's capital. The nearest clinic was a three- 
mile walk down the narrow dirt path that is the village's 
main road. 



Mulakaza pulled out a small bag 
containing the tools of her trade: 
some string, a razor blade, alcohol 
and a jar of Vaseline. She washed her 
hands with water drawn from an 
outside well and calmly went to 
w'ork. Four hours later, when Mu- 
lakaza told Katare ''to sit up on the 
bod and push the baby out," Katare's 
baby girl, Wendy, was bom. 

After delivery, Mulakaza cut the 
umbilical cord with the freshly-boiled 
razor, tied it with a clean string and 
dabbed alcohol on the stump. She 
oiled the baby with Vaseline, bathed 
the tired mother and later accompa- 
nied the pair to the community clinic 
for their post-birth examination. 

This year, Mulakaza - who has 
been a traditional midwife in her 
rural community since 1962 -- has 
delivered 16 babies. And because of 
the Zimbabwe government's newly 
intensified interest in the health care 
of mothers and infants, the midwife's 
techniques combine age-old practices 
with basic modem medical knowl- 
edge. 

Zimbabw'o's folk mid wives are the 
subject of a nine-month study com- 
pleted in December by Michigan 
State University researcher Barbara 
Sparks. Tl\c majority of the mid wives 
Sparks interviewed were older 
manied women who delivered 
babies in their extended families. 

"They perform a tremendous 
servia'/' Sparks, an assistant profes- 
sor of (^bstetncs and gynecology at 
MSU's College of Osteopathic 
Medicine, siys. "Ilu'y believe their 
work IS important," 



And so, apparently, do the women 
they serve: although formal health 
care is increasingly available in 
Zimbabwe, an estimated 80% of all 
babies bom here are delivered by 
midwives. 

Mulakaza, 59, says she first learned 
her skills by watching other mid- 
w'ives at work and in "vivid dreams." 
But since 1983, she and approxi- 
mately 10,000 other midwives have 
completed a ten-week, govemment- 
mn course designed to teach them 
simple medical techniques. 

"The feeling was that since the 
midwives were doing so many 
deliveries, the government might as 
well optimize their services," Sparks 
says. "They wanted to help the 
midwives do their deliveries better, 
to teach them hygiene and how to 
identify an abnormal pregnancy that 
should be sent to a clinic." 

After finishing the class, the mid- 
wives receive badges that read 
"Vanyumukuta," which translates from 
the local Shona language as "the aunt 
who delivers the babies." By then, the 
women have learned why they must 
sterilize the makeshift instmments 
they use, the importance of was! ng 
their hands before attending to a 
w'oman giving birth, and methods for 
diagnosing potentially difficult preg- 
nancies. And the training doesn't stop 
there. To make sure they retain the 
new skills, the mid wives must also 
attend monthly review scissions. 

The courses - which are designed 
with the help of Zimbabwe physicians 
- are taught at local clinics by state- 
certified nurses. Community residents 



recommend the most respected folk 
midwives for the program. 

And the classes have made a 
difference in the quality of care 
midwives give, says Royce Nambela, 
the nurse in charge of the Chinamora 
clinic near Nyamande village. "The 
traditional mid wives were doing 
deliveries before, but with the wrong 
methods," says Nambela, w-'hose clinic 
serves 6,500 people. 

By tradition, for example, the 
newborn's freshly-cut umbilical cord 
is rubbed with animal feces to help it 
dry. This practice has been blamed for 
several cases of infant tetanus at the 
Chinamora clinic. 

During their course, folk mid wives 
are taught to use alcohol to sterilize 
the navel area - and according to 
Nambela, no cases of infant tetanus 
have been seen at the clinic this year. 
"That also indicates the mid wives 
really understand what they've 
learned and have changed their 
practices," Nambela says. 

Part of the reason for the continu- 
ing importance of the midwives is 
that in the rural areas - where 80% of 
all Zimbabweans live - health care is 
still hard to come by. Nationwide, 
Zimbabwe averages one physician 
per 8,tXX) people, but the government 
estimates that there is only one 
physician pcT 1(X),000 people in rural 
areas. And while hundreds of nurse- 
run clinics have been built since 
independence, they are sometimes 
inaccessible to the country's rural 
population because of a lack of ready 
transp^'^rtation. Rather than face a 
long ride to a clinic on a bumpy dirt 
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road in an ox-drawn cart or wheel- 
barrow, some women elect to have 
their babies at home. 

Many other women also choose 
midwives because they want to 
perpetuate traditions. "A lot of 
women are culturally more comfort- 
able delivering in their homes/' 

Sparks says, '^e women 1 inter- 
viewed said they wanted to deal with 
their pain in privacy. They didn't 
want people to see them making 
funny faces." 

Another bonus, as far as the 
mothers are concerned, is that 
sup|X)rtive friends - often female 
relatives - are allowed to be in a 
women's home during the delivery, a 
practice forbidden in many Zim- 
babwe hospitals. 

Women here also appear to be 
mo»*e at ease when their labor is 
attended by a traditional midwife. 
According to a 1984 study done by a 
University of Zimbabwe psychiatry 
professor, 100 of 104 rural women 
and 35 of 40 in the cities wanted a 
folk midwife with them during 
hospital and clinic births, even 
though they know that is not usually 
allowed. 

For the most part, folk mid wives 
have the somewhat cautious sup|X)rt 
of Zimbabwe's medical community. 
"In most cases, they are okay, be- 
cause 90% of all pregnant women will 
deliver normally, no matter 
what," one Harare physician 
says. 

Dr. Jonathan Kasule, the 
head of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology at the University of 
Zimbabwe, adds, "In rural 
areas, ihey do serve a pur- 
pose, even though there is no 
official interaction between 
the hospital and the tradi- 
tional birth attendants. But 1 
don't think they'll ever bo 
integrated formally." 

Increasing numlxTs of 
women have come to hospi- 
tals and clinics for pc'stnatal 
visits since the start of the 
midwives' training program, 
the ministry of health 
reports. 

1^)4 



"We think the midwives are doing 
a good job because they're getting the 
women to go to the hospitaTafter the 
birth. Before, that may not have been 
happening," said a ministry spokes- 
woman. 

But along with the popularity of 
folk midwives, longstanding super- 
stitions have persisted. Beliefs in 
witches and other evil-doers are 
ingrained in traditional Zimbabwe 
society and rural women often fear 
that the midwives are actually 
witches who will intentionally cause 
difficulties in the delivery process. 

For that reason, midwives are almost 
exclusively summoned very shortly 
before the birth. 

"They tell their husbands to come 
and get me when it is time for the 
pains," says Enrieda Shoniwa, 55, 
who has been a traditional midwife 
in Nyamande village since 1960. 
"Before that, they do not talk about 
it." 

There have been complaints about 
untrained midwives attending 
severely complicated deliveries. 
Sometimes their judgments have 
resulted in the deaths of niothers and 
infants. "I've seen one untrained 
midwife manage two women, both in 
labor and pushing, side-by-side," 
says Sparks. 'I've also seen a four- 
pound, premature baby wrapp>ed in a 
wet blanket who had not been fed for 



four hours. WTiile there are 
some positive things, ... 
some things are very dan- 
gerous, and that concerns 
me." 

On the positive side, more 
and more nrud wives are 
completinj^ Ihe 
government's training 
program. 

But although they are 
gaining in stature as profes- 
sionals, the women are not 
usually paid much for their 
services. Often they are 
given no more than $10 - or 
sugar, soap, milk or bread 
in lieu of cash. But as 
midwife Joyce Gabriellc ~ a 
39-year-old who lives on a 
commercially-owned farm 
near Raffingora, 200 miles from 
Harare - explained, they consider 
their work an obligation to the 
community. 

"1 was chosen to deliver tl'^e babies. 
I have to do it," she says, adding, "I'll 
be delivering babies until 1 die." 

- Michele Chandler 




Midwife Joyce Cabhellr. MichoU* Oiandlrr 
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Article 8: "AIDS: African Origin Disputed." Africa News, June 13, 1988. 



A sk the average person where AIDS 
first started and the answ’er will 
likely be ''Africa." 

In recent years, much of the scientific as 
well as the popular literature dealing with 
the origins of the human immunodefi- 
ciency virus (HIV) - which is believed to 
cause AIDS -- has pointed to Africa as the 
incubator of the disease. 

That view will be debated this week at 
an international conference on AIDS in 
Stockholm, as increasing numbers of 
African scientists take issue with the 
research assumptions and methexis 
that led to the theory- of AIDS' African 
origins. 

The case against those assumptions 
has been made most comprehensively 
by Richard and Rosalind Chirimuuta, 
whoso book, Aui^, Ahicu and Kiidsm, 
was published recently in Britain 
The Chirimuutas argue that Western 
researchers have been more influenced 
than they realize by a pe'rvasive racism 
that associates black people w'lth "dirt, 
disease, ignorance and an animaMike 
sexual promiscuity." I’he result, the 
Chirimuutas say, is conclusion'' that 
have been reached by Hawed research 
methods, questionable data and 
unscientific, illogical leaps from 
observations to conclusions 

Not only has Africa bc'cn acu-pteJ, 
without sufficient evidence, as the 
birthplace of AIDS, sav the C hirimuutas, 
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but there are indications that the inci- 
dence of the disease in Africa has been 
seriously overestimated. 

In the highly charged atmosphere of 
AIDS discussions, such allegations are 
inevitably controversial. No country, 
region or people wants to be "blamed" 
for spreading a deadly plague - and no 
researcher wants to be accused of sloppy 
science. But African scientists like David 
Ga/i of Zimbabwe ha\'e welcomed the 
challenge to the prevailing Western view. 

That is not to say that all Western 
scientists have accepted the AIDS-from- 
Africa theory. An October 19H5 article in 
the British medical journal Th^ Lina"i 
published the results of a West German 
study of blood serum collected from over 
3,000 central, west and east Africans since 
19S1, "It would seem," the researchers 
concluded, "tfiat the epidemic of AIDS in 
Africa started at about thi’ same time as, 
t^r even later than, th(’ epidemu m 
America and Hurope." 

A vear later, the j^'urnul 

published another West German study. 
This time, more than 6,0(X) African blood 
samples were tested for HIV antibodies. 
The findings, the researchers said, "do not 
support the hypothesis of the disease 
originating in Africa." 

The widespread thivry that the African 
gretm monkey somehow transmitted the 
AIDS virus to humans is also coming 
under clostm scrutiny In the June 2 issue 




of Nature, a British scientific periodical, 
Carol Mulder of the University of Massa- 
chusetts Medical School WTites that 
differences in the viruses identified in 
monkeys and in humans indicate that 
"the human viruses cannot have origi- 
nated from African green monkeys in 
recent times, as had been predicted by 
many people." Mulder says that claim 
"was usually based on what was very 
probably a case of mistaken identity" - 
the identification of the monkey virus 
with its human variant. 

The idea that AIDS is bound to be an 
African catastrophe is also being chal- 
lenged, In February, U.S. Agency .or 
International Development official Gary 
Merritt told a Boston scientific con- 
ference that the success of important 
public health campaigns in Africa will 
be threatened if AIDS gets all the atten- 
tion. 

Aitlu)ugh admitting that AIDS is 
alreadv' a "tragedy" in some African 
covintnes ■ as it i^< in the United State'' - 
Merritt said that concern about the 
disease should be matched by an equal 
emphasis on "child irnmum/ation and 
other programs that are just beginning to 
catch fire very rapidly in sub-Saharan 
Africa." 

None of the critics of the conventional 
view of AIDS in Africa suggest that the 
problem is minimal. But the Chirimuutas 
argue persuasively that AIDS has bwn 
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seen where it did not necessarily exist. 
Among their most scathing attacks is a 
critique of a series last year in th^; British 
Guardian. 

"In 1980," writes reporter Peter 
Murtagh in an article on Kenya, "some of 
the prostitutes were tested for AIDS at 
their local sexually transmitted disease 
clinic. At that time, none was HIV 
positive. Three years later, 53 per cent 
were...." 

The Chirimuutas point out that AIDS 
was first recognized in the United States 
in 1981, and that the AIDS blood test 
was only introduced in 1984. 



But the Chirimuutas suggest that 
scientific publications have been as 
guilty as the press of indulging their 
authors' fancies. To support that 
claim, they cite a July 1984 article in 
The Lancet by prominent AIDS 
researchers. The study's authors 
visited Zaire, where they evaluated the 
clinical symptoms of some two dozen 
hospital patients, but did not do 
sophisticated diagnostic tests because 
of "limited facilities." The researchers 
concluded that the average rate of 
AIDS infection in Kinshasa, Zaire's 
capital, is "about 17 per 100,000." They 



say further that this "is a minimal 
estimate, and it is comparable with or 
higher than the rate in San Francisco or 
New York." 

The Chirimuutas marvel at that 
conclusion. "On the basis of a three week 
study," they write, "with limited diagnos- 
tic facilities, an unscientific method and a 
sample size of less than 30 pu..ents, 
Kinshasa's AIDS problem is worse than 
San Francisco's." 

The Chirimuutas cite possible explana- 
tions for what they believe are inflated 
estimates of the number of African AIDS 
cases. Among them are studies suggest- 
ing that AIDS tests on Africans have an 
unusually high false positive rate - 
perhaps because diseases endemic in 
parts of Africa, such as malaria, may 
trigger a false result. 

Whatever the accuracy of any theories 
about AIDS, the Chirimuutas build a 
strong case for reevaluating the data. "I 
think it's a very serious book," says 
Victoria Brittain, an editor at London's 
Guardian. "It deserves very careful 
study." 

If nothing else, a conscientious ques- 
tioning of former assumptions might 
make Africans feel less like scapegoats for 
a problem too critical to be treated as a 
political tool. ■ 
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AIDS: New Threat to Third World 



By Lori Hcisc 

H istorically. epidemics 

have bi‘en as profound an 
agent for societal cliange 
as wars. 1 he smallpcA 
virus that C(^rte/ Kx^sed upon thi' 
A/.tecs was largely responsible for 
Spam's c(MH]uest of this mighty I'm 
pire I he plague that rav.iged l Uh 
.enturv l'iin*f>e ruptured tin* bond‘> 
of *eudali‘>m, up‘>eltiiM; the power 
balaiue ht iwivn and lord 

lodav .r new disrase, aujUirei! im 
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munodeticiency syndrome (AIDS), 
threatens to have an impact of equal 
measure in parts o!' the third w'orld. 
Unless brought under control, AIDS 
could undermine decades of prog- 
ress toward improved health and 
siistaim'd economic de\x’h^pment 
By 1986, only five years after the 
virus was first idt*ntifit‘d, the VVi^rld 
Ilealth Chgam/ation (VVM()) I’^ti 
mated that betwtx'n s »\nd 10 milliim 
peo[>le W(«rld vvuU’ were 1 ll\' i ar 
r lei^ So r.qudU i^> the intei tM'n 
sfueading, that V\'l!(> proi»u ts tieit 



within a decade 5 to 30 million peo- 
ple ciHild be dead or dying of AIDS. 

Assessing the scope of AIDS in 
di'veloping countries is particularly 
difficult. Many third w(>rld govern- 
ments— gi\en competing priorities 
and limited ri’sources- lack the diag- 
luwtic equipment and funds neces- 
sary for A1I')S surveillance. Others 
\Vi\r that tu know’leiiging All )S ca^^i’s 
C(Uild jeof'ardi/i* tin* tourist reve- 
nue^ and foreign m\t*stinent uf>on 
wlmh their ecimmnu's de[H‘nd 
‘^todies from s,«\'t'ral African cities 
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A deadly virus could unravel decades of development. 



have documented a 2 20 percent 

rate of HIV infection amtmg healthy 
adults, with women being exposed 
as often as men, This compares to a 
figure of 0.13 percent among U.S. 
military volunteers — the best com- 
parable nationwide figure fi^r Amer- 
icans in the same age gnnips — and 
a figure of 2.^ percent for volunteers 
fnmi New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

Thus the infectiim rate in soi u* 
African cities is about 100 times 
higher than in the United States as 
a whole, and five times higher than 
in the New York region. And AIDS 
in Africa is no longer confined to the 
cities. In some rural areas, especially 
near main roads, frtnn two to five 
percent of healthy adults and of 
pregnant wmnen nmv test HIV posi- 
ti /e. 

Together these studies lead WHO 
ti^ estimate that tw(^ milluM'i or more 
Africans carry the virus, making Af- 
rica the hardest hit ci^ntinent in the 
wi^rld, 

AIDS Spreads in the Third World 

Unlike the industrial wt^rld where 
AIDS is primariK’ aMumunicated 
thriHigh homi^sexual intiTcouise 
and the sharing i^f needles bi'tu'eim 
drug addicts, an estimated three- 
fourths i>f AIDS transmissum in 
Africa occurs through hetert^sexual 
contact 1 he remaining transmissioi'i 
occurs from me kt to child during 
pregnancy or birth, and through 
exchange lU infected blood during, 
transtusions reuse (if nis'dU's h\’ 
lu‘alth ('are proc idins, 

I lu* overall rate iit transmission is 
liki*l\ t(i remain greatm' in tlu* I bird 
World than in industiial countries 
bei.iuse ot Leitain re.ilities ot litt 
theie 

lor (‘\ampl(‘. researHuns believe 
that tiu’ gtMulal st»n s that t oinmonU 



accompany other sexually trans- 
mitted diseases (STD's) increase 
chances of infection. Sadly, STDs are 
far more endemic in the Third World 
than in industrial countries and 
treatment is less accessible. 

Many third world governments 
also do not have the equipment or 
the money necessary to test blood 
before transfusions, a form of HIV 
transmission largely eliminated in 
the United States and Europe. The 
United States spends SSO to 100 mil- 
lion a year ($b to 8 per unit of blood) 
to protect its citizens from a rela- 
tively small risk of Lontracting HIV 
from transfusions. In Africa today 
the risk to blood recipients may be 
as high as one in ten, yet in many 
ariMs blo(Ki is still not screened. 

UnfortunateU', condititms alst^ 
ctmspire to make transfusions more 
commtM’i in tropiv.al Africa than in 
industrialized nations, Severe ane- 
mias, long delays between obstetric 
(^r other bleeding and arrival at hos- 
pital, and many st*ri(Uis rt^ad acci- 
d(*nts make the anunmt of blood 
net‘ded bv African hospitals as much 
as three tinu*s greatiT than that re- 
qum*d b\ gent*ral h(>spitals m thi* 
iiuiiistrial W(uld 

DeviToping countru*s desfH*ratelv 
iuH*d a quu k. moxfH*nsivt' bKnui ti*st 
ti>r Hl\’ that is not s^nsitiv’e io lu*at 
1 hove is luq'ir that a ti*st m*wl\ 
d('\i'lop('d bv Dul\mt mav 1 h‘ availa- 
ble for distnbutu>n this yt'ar. 

In addition, undt*rdt*vel(qMnent 
prom(^t('s many ti^rms ig biTiavio^ 
that iiu least* iisks ttu- transmission 
ot the \ II us l oi ovamplt*, Lu k (tt i*t o 
nomu oppoi tiinitv ir rural atea^, 
pt.litual msni uritv, tainiiu*, and \%ai 
operate to iiureast» tlu* numb»*r tU 
sexual paitneis tg tievelojang \noiKI 
viti/»*ns b\ tlispLuing, peistuis ami 
separating, tamilies 

1 1 k*'\\ ise, mrdh .il o\ er ii'>i ' ot 



transfusions in the absence of other 
remedies and the reuse of unsterile 
needles are practices of underde- 
veloped or overtaxed health care sys- 
tems that encourage the spread of 
AIDS. 

Unhygienic conditions resulting 
from poverty may intensify the im- 
pact of AIDS in many developing 
countries. It has been proposed that 
third world peoples — inideed poor 
people in general — may be more sus- 
ceptible to AIDS because of prior and 
repeated exposures tt^ other infec- 
tions that overtax their immune 
systems. 

Indeed, the poor in developing 
C(umtries — moreat risk and less able 
to prtgect themselves from HIV in- 
fection-will likely be dispre^pt^r- 
tiimatelv affected by AIDS, just as 
poor, urban blacks and Hispanicsare 
in the United States. 

In Africa, certain demographic 
characteristics may combine with 
piu’orty to make AIDS particularly 
difficult to contrcT. Forty percent of 
the continents population is in its 
sexually active years, a higher per- 
centage than anyw'here in tlu* world. 
The proportitUT tg African children 
moving frtmi prepuberty into tlu* 
N’ears tg sexihil activity is lik^ wise 
gOi*ater 
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Article 10: "In Our Own Way: Third World Spreads the Word on AIDS" by Marty Radlett, Panoscope, 
May 1988. 



"IN OUR OWN 
WAY": Third 
World spreads 
the word on 
AIDS 

Marty Radlett 

T he AIDS prevenijon message is 
broadctLsl wiih a disco beat m 
Zaire and Guinea-Bissau; handed out 
in leaflets during Brazilian Carnival; 
preached from the pulpit and taught to 
schoolchildren in Uganda; written on 
the tee shirts of Zambian kids; 
dramatised in gatherings of prosliluies 
m Kenya; and hand-delivered by 
former drug users in New York City to 
the addicLs, mostly black and Hispanic, 
still at risk. Designed and delivered by 
people from the communities which 
they are meant to help, successful 
Third World AIDS campaigns prove 
once again that when it comes to 
development, the real experts are the 
communities themselves. 

Pop music says prevention 

The lyrics of Franco Luambo’s recent 
pop record "Attention na Sida" 
vFk'w;u'e of AIDS) is not aimed just at 
young disco dancers. The l>rics urge 
clergy, teachers and parents to use their 
influence to leach society about AIDS. 
Parents "do not cover your laces (lie 
ashamed)", the singer pleads, tell 
tlicse young ones all sou know about 
and against AIDS". 

An AIDS song contest m 
(iuineaT^issau packed a sports siadium 
and aiu-acted 23 coniesLints. The 
winner ol an a! I -expenses paid Itolulay 
to Lisbon sang in the KkuI dialect 
about Maria, tlie girl wiili the beaiitilul 
bod\ "w[)o said \es to all men,, alter 
one. two. tfuee scars, she k\ame so 
llun 

In devehipmg ^.ountnes wti^re 
illiierac) rales may be high, mii>ic lia.s 
the potential to reah the enure 
pnpul.iiion esjvcially teenagers and 
\oung ikhills, the group most at risk 
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from the AIDS virus in Africa and 
other parts of the world. 

The Kenyan pop group, ITie 
Mushrooms, has put the AIDS message 
to music at the rct^ucsl of the ministry 
of health and the Kenyan Red Cross, 
The song has been recorded in English 
and Swahili and 2,000 copies have 
been given away free to radio and 
television stations, disc jockeys, and 
the public U’ansport system. 

From pulpit and podium 

An overwhelming majority of 
Ugandans, 92%, regularly auerKl 
church services — one of the best 
places to reach the whole family w ith a 
message about the disease that, where 
it spreads hclcroscxually, can infect 
adults, teenagers and (where the 
mother is infected) babies. The Roman 
Catholic and Anglican ministries have 
adapted the official government slogan 
"Love Carefully” to "Love Faithfully". 
The Baptist Church distributes a "Good 
News Bible" with a special insert 
advising rcadc'-s dial the bible answers 
questions about AIDS by preaching 
sexual chasniy and faiilifulness, and to 
respond to people with AIDS w ith 
compassion. 

Secondary school teachers are using 
puppets, role-playing, songs, posters 
and play-acting in the classroom to 
educate about AIDS. The purpose of 
the special leaching kit, supplied by tlie 
ministry of education, the AIDS 
Control Programme and UNICF.F 
Kampala, is to inform young pupils 
about the risks and responsibilaie.^ of 
sox before they become sexually 
eLli\e, In some cases, lemale teachers 
meet separately with girls - and male 
teachers with K)vs - so that pupils 
feel free to a.sk questions about sex and 
reprtxluclion w iibout embariassmenl. 

All aspects of the AIDS epidemic arc 
covered. Students learn the facLs and 
they also learn the consequences ot 
spreading rumours or refusing to care 
Inr ill lamily memlvis; the quarrel 
siiine famils llial rejects an AIDS 
paticni divs not give a phi[K‘r Inmal. 
neiejibours talk about llieir l\ul 
bchauoiir, aitvi ihe 1 tmdy breaks apart 
Iwaiisc they can no longer trust or 

are lor each oilier". 



Zambia's AIDS tee-shirt club 

Students at the David Kaunda 
Secondary Technical School in Lusaka 
joined the country’s AIDS offensive by 
forming an "Anti-AIDS” club. 
Members vow to abstain from sex unul 
marriage and to protect relatives, 
friends and classmates by educaung 
them about the disease, encouraging 
them to practise responsible sexual 
behaviour and to avoid prostitution. 
"AIDS Kills, Life is Precious” is 
printed on members’ lee-shirLs. The 
club has the support of the Minisu-y of 
Health, and the students hope the idea 
spreads to other schixils so ">oung 
people . keep themselves and iheir 
friends safe from this deadly dixcase" 



Women of the niyht” join 
the fight 

A group of prostitutes in Nairobi, with 
HIV infection rates over < in L>S7, 
decided tliey needed to learn how to 
conu-ol and present AIDS — with 
dramatic results. Kenya’s chief nursing 
officer Fdi/abclh Ngiigi spent many 
montlis meeting and gelling to know 
the women who live m run-down 
aparlinonl buildings and cater largely 
to U’uckdrivers who U’avel Irom 
Mombasa into Uganda and beyond 

The w('»riien elected a committee ot 
those who had the best knowledge ot 
condom use and AIDS prevention u\ 
share their knowledge and motivate 
others to use and promote amdtnns 
Group and individual counselling 
allowed women to discuss Ihcir 
problems and consider solution > 
RelucLmce ol the women to discuss 
sex openly was overcome through a 
sotig which was sung at public 
meetings, and itic project uses 
role playing and dram.uisaiu’n with 
great success, 

The result w.is a remaikalde rise m 
tondom usu' ot the wmiien insist 
their clients use cocidimis all the time 
and arodter 40^ i report (ki tisional use 
Tfie role of new HIV inU\ lions has 
devlme 1 signiluamly. And the women 
have becti encouraging their clients to 
use condoms with all tlieir partners 



Session 5: The Military Connection 

Goal: To establish greater awareness among participants of the linkages between the U.S. and 
Africa on militarism. 

Session Length: Approximately 2 hours, 15 minutes. 

In a manner similar to Session 4, this session encourages participants to look at military 
spending and its relationship to local communities in the United States and to the African context. Facts 
on militarism in the U.S. and in Africa are juxtaposed to provide a context for global understanding. 
Militarism has been selected as a topic of special scrutiny, because it's an area where an educated 
population and redirected leadership in the U.S. can make an significant difference in creating 
conditions for peace both here and in Africa. 

For example, the land mines that have been planted by insurgent forces in fields, along paths, 
near wells and villages in Angola, maiming thousands of civilians (particularly women and children) 
have been supplied to the South Africa-supported UNITA rebel forces by the U.S. This particular anti- 
personnel weapon, called the Claymore mine, was manufactured in Shreveport, Louisiana. It was used 
extensively in Vietnam. In Angola, it is a weapon not used between armies, but by rebel forces against 
the people with enormous psychological impact. U.S. -manufactured Stinger missiles have also been 
supplied on a regular basis to UNITA. This situation bears a striking resemblance to U.S. aid to the 
contra rebels in Nicaragua. U.S. taxpayers can apply pressure to put an end to the perpetuation of the 
cycles of war and ensuing poverty and famine encouraged by U.S. military assistance. 

Activities: 

• Participants learn about how military spending affects their own local community. 

• They share what they learned from the readings about militarism in the African context. 

• Through an inquiry process, they may find that similar dynamics on military spending 
link their community here in the United States with those in Africa. 

• They will outline the kinds of action responses to the issues emerging from their 
analysis. 

• They announce up-coming Africa-related events; share findings on the local Africa 
resource network. 

• They set the agenda for Session b, and designate responsibilities. 

Suggested Equipment and Materia's: 

• African foods brought oy participants 

• easel and newsprint to mark participants' questions, responsilrilities 

• a table to display any Africa related literature 

• a bulletin board to pin up a map of Africa, relevant artic les and announc ('merits 

• thumb tacks, scissors, tape 

• video [ilayer 
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Recommended Videos: 

Women and Children First — the Fiuman Cost of the Arms Race 

This video makes connections between runaway military spending and increased poverty 
among women and children in the United States and worldwide. (21 minutes) 

Available for rent free of charge from the Film Library, Church World Services, P.O. Box 968, 
28606 Phillips St., Elkhart, IN 46515 (219)264-3102. 

Witness to Apartheid 

In this video, victims of South Africa's institutionalized racism — those who dare — tell their 
stories. A very graphic, moving presentation. (36 or 56 minutes) 

Available for rent free of charge from the Film Library, Church World Services, P.O. Box 968, 
28606 Phillips St., Elkhart, IN 46515 (219) 264-3102. 

Destructive Engagement 

This explosive docur.ientary criss-crosses the Front Line States — Zimbabwe, Angola, 
Mozambique, Botswana, and Zambia — in an unprecedented investigation of South Africa's regional 
war. (52 minutes) 

Available for rent free of charge from the Film Library, Church World Services, P.O. Box 968, 
28606 Phillips St., Elkhart, IN 46515 (219) 264-3102. 
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Session Outline: 

1. Presentation on how military spending affects the local community (40 minutes) 

• Facts about the impact of military spending in the U.S. and ideas for local inquiry are 
provided in the introduction to the readings below. 

• A group participant or a speaker from the local area is invited to provide a presentation 
on how militarism (i.e. defense spending) affects the local community. Use of any 
relevant articles or handouts is greatly encouraged. 

• Particularly relevant is information on how militarism affects different population groups 
on the local level, and what role is played by racism and discrimination against so- 
called "minority" cultures. 

• This presentation (approx. 1 5 minutes long) will be followed by a question and answer 
period for participants (1 5 minutes). 

• Using a flipchart, participants will then list the priority areas of local concern on the 
issue (1 0 minutes). (After completion of this activity may be the ideal moment to take a 
short break for refreshments). 

2. Presentations on the readings (30 minutes): 

After consulting the facts on Africa contained in the introduction to the readings and 
briefing each other on the articles (if all participants have not already read them), 
participants will prepare a list (also on flipchart paper) of what they feel are priority 
areas of concern for militarism in Africa. 

3. Discussion on possible linkages between Africa and the local context on militarism and 

appropriate action responses (30 minutes) 

Comparing the lists of local vs. Africa areas of concern, the participants clarify the 
linkages that emerge. What kinds of action responses would be responsive to these 
concerns? 

4. Updates on the local African resource network (1 0 minutes) 

As with every session, the facilitator asks participants to announce; 

• orogress on the list of African resources in the area (people; the local network of Afric an 

>; area organizations and coalitions; and relevant libraries and resource centers). 

• I _ nt articles and media coverage on Africa (clippings should be shared on a bulletin 
board). 

• up-coming Africa-related events (speakers, movies, exhibits, films, festivals, etc.) 

.5. Setting the agenda for Session 6: Where do we go from here? (1 0 minutes) 

Before leaving, all participants should know what their rc'sponsibilities are for the next 
session. They should: 

• set a time, place and duration for Session h 

• designate facilitator(s) if necessary 

• assign reading of the session aclivities to all participants 

• nominate person(s) who will bring African-style refreshments to the next mc'eting. 
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Facts About the Military in the United States: 

Since World War II, the U.S. economy has relied heavily on the defense industry. Inci .ased 
dependency on the military sector has led to the promotion of militaristic responses to situations of 
conflict both domestically and overseas, a tendency to seek military solutions to social problems. This 
is true for U.S. policy in Africa and other parts of the Third World, as much as for gang wars and drug- 
related violence in our urban areas. Ruth Leger Sivard's World Military and Social Expenditures reveals 
to us the following facts concerning militarism: 

• Annual expenditures on the military in the U.S. throughout the 1 980s has been between 
$225 to $250 billion, the highest level of military expenditures in the world. 

• Increasingly, the U.S. Government has put money into military research: a 1988 
estimate by the National Science Foundation estimated that $47 billion went into 
military research, while $4 billion and $1 7 billion respectively went to space and 
civilian research. 

• Over $4 billion are spent each year through U.S. firms to provide security assistance to 
developing nations, stimulating our economy at the same time that we strengthen 
strategic global alliances. (Citizens Network for Foreign Affairs). 

• From 1 970 to 1 980, the overall budget deficit grew steadily, proportionately with the 
increase in the national defense budget. 



The Children's Defense Fund (CDF) and Ruth Leger Sivard (RLS), have outlined the following 
alternatives to spending for military purposes: 



> Flimination of the National Boards for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice: This Board 
no longer serves a military purpose and 
has become identified with handgun 
peddlers. Savings, $4 million a year — 
enough to buy nearly 1 0 million mid- 
afternoon snacks for preschoolers in 
child care. (CDF) 

> Stop Forgiving Loans for Foreign Military 
Sales: Each year we "forgive" about $4 
billion in loans to foreign governments to 
cover weapons purchased from us. 
Ceasing to export "forgiveness" would 
save about $4 billion a year — enough to 
fund Head Start for every poor three- and 
four-year-old child. (CDF) 

> The cost of 50 MX "Peacekeepers" 
equals a year's cost oF U.S. health 
programs for long-term home care for 
about 1 million chronically-ill children 
and elderly in the U.S. ($4,540,000,000). 
(RLS) 

> The cost of a Trident submarine equals 
that of a 5-year program for universal 
child immunization against 6 deadly 



diseases, preventing one million deaths a 
year ($1,436,000,000). (RLS) 

> The cost of two fighter aircraft equals the 
cost of installing 300,000 hand pumps to 
give villages access to safe water in 
Africa ($45,000,000). (RLS) 

♦ One nuclear weapon test equals the cost 
of training 40,000 community health 
workers in Africa ($1 2,000,000). (RLS) 

> The cost of two infantry combat vehicles 
equals that of a year's supply of nutrition 
supplements for 5,000 pregnant women 
at risk ($1,000,000). (RLS) 

> The cost of operating a B-1 bomber for 
one hour equals that of community- 
based maternal health care in 1 0 African 
villages to reduce maternal deaths by 
half in a decade ($21,000). (RLS) 

> The cost of 9mm personal defense 
weapon — a military pistol — equals 
that of a year's supply of vitamin A 
capsules for 1 ,(X)0 pre-srhool children at 
risk ($212). (RLS) 



Facts About the Military in Africa: 

• More than half of African nations are military-controlled governments. This means key 
political leadership is exercised by military officers, the existence of a state of marital 
law, extrajudicial authority exercised by security forcpa, lack of central political control 
over armed forces, or occupation by foreign military forces. 

• Cameroon, Chad, Kenya, Liberia, Morocco, Somalia, South Africa, Sudan, Tunisia, as 
well as "freedom fighters" (such as Jonas Savimbi and UNITA in Angola) are recipients 
of U.S. military assistance. (Other major suppliers include the Soviet Union, France, 
Great Britain, West Germany, Italy, and China). 

• U.S. and/or NATO Allies have forces in twelve African nations. 

• Atrocities in the Southern Africa Frontline States, Western Sahara, and the Horn are 
made worse through military supplies from U.S. 

• Developing nations (particularly certain African nations such as Zaire) supply 72% of 
our strategic minerals and other raw materials critical to our industry and security 
(Citizens Network for Foreign Affairs). 

• On the whole, public expenditures for the military are higher than for education and 
health for African nations. 
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Ideas for Local inquiry: Military Instead of Social Programs Spending 

• What military installations exist in your local area? What kind of installations are they? 

• Who works at these installations? 

• Have any people been displaced in order to accommodate these military installations? 
Who are they? 

• Are any weapons manufactured in your area? What kind of v.eapons are they? Are any 
of these weapons exported? Do any of them end up in Africa? 

• What would happen if the money put into defense would be channeled into jobs, 
housing, education, health care? Who would benefit? Who would suffer in your 
community (in terms of lost jobs) from such a change? Does this represent an alternative 
future for your community? 

• Are there any firms with Departm.ent of Defense contracts? What kinds of 
research/consulting services do they do? How are they beneficial/harmful to your 
community? Do any of their activities relate to Africa? 

• Are there any war toys manufacturers in your area? How do they advertise their 
products? 

• How is the military portrayed in the local media? Is there an alternative press that 
addresses military issues? 

• What kinds of organizations and coalitions exist that are opposing military presence in 
your community? What success have they had in o'ganizing? What kinds of obstacles 
have they en'~ountered? 

• Do the kinds of alternatives mentioned by the Children's Defense Fund and Ruth Leger 
Sivard make sense for your community to advocate? 

• How are social problems in your community connected to the military presence? 

Through this inquiry, what conclusions can you make: 

1 ) concerning specific problem areas relating to military expenditures in your community? 

2) concerning connections with Africa on militarism? 

3) What kind of action in response lo this issue would you recommend and participate in? 
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The Military Connection 



Overview of the Readings for Session 5: The Military Connection 



In stark contrast to the Africa where 
hospitality, charity, and close family ties are 
highly valued, there is another Africa: one of 
invasions, civil wars, conflicts of varying 
intensity, and coups d'6tat. Militarization — the 
process of building up military forces — has 
become a way of life in areas all over Africa. 

More than half of the 54 countries and 
disputed territories in Africa are under military 
rule. African nations continue to allocate an 
overwhelming percentage of their constrained 
budgets to their military forces rather than edu- 
cation and health forces (teachers and nurses). 
War always takes its highest toll on civilian pop- 
ulations, who are forced to leave their homes, 
land and livelihood on a moment's notice to 
seek safety on paths often littered with explosive 
land mines. War and conflict have led to as 
many as 10 million refugees and hundreds of 
thousands of victims of famine and starvation on 
the African continent. 

Pre-colonial Africa may have had a history of 
regional, ethnic, and religious conflicts, and of 
indigenous empire-building. However, colonial 
conquest, made possible with the introduction of 
guns, has clearly exacerbated warfare in Africa. 
The past century alone has seen the delineation 
of mostly artificial national borders, massive 
changes in the distribution of resources and 
wealth, the imposition of Westernized political 
systems, and ready accessibility of sophisticated 
weaponry. 

Even today, industrialized nations are all but 
neutral in situations of conflict in Africa. With 
colorful images of military pomp and notorious 
military leaders (e.g. Col. Moammar al Qaddafi 
and Idi Amin), the media has done much to 
sensationalize — though rarely accurately 
explain — the role militarization plays on the 
continent. With the exception perhaps of 
Southern African, the international media only 
occasionally highlights the horrors of war; con 
flicts in less known r.reas, such as the Western 
Sahara an J Chad, hardly exist in the eyes of the 
world. President Bush's pledge to support Jonas 
Savimbi and the UNITA terrorist "freedom 
fighters" in Angola before his inauguration day 



demonstrates the extent of United States gov- 
ernment intervention on African soil. 

The continent's wealthiest nation. South 
Africa, continues to harbor a white minority 
regime that withholds the most basic human 
rights from its black majority population. Possi- 
bilities for a non-violent solution to abolishing 
apartheid remain unclear. The struggle for the 
right to speak one's own language, to exchange 
books and ideas, to obtain equal pay for equal 
work, and to own land are the powerful roots 
from which the South African people's Freedom 
Charter and the African National Congress 
(ANC) have grown. 

Through military and police coercion and a 
system of pass laws and race classification, the 
South African regime has forced the removal of 
massive numbers of South African blacks to 
prisons, townships, house arrest, and the barren 
Bantustans, the "Bantu homelands." Basic in- 
formation about apartheid is found in article 1 . 
The glossary helps clarify some concepts basic to 
understanding apartheid. 

Excerpts from Alan Baton's landmark novel 
(article 2) remind us how little has changed in 
South Africa over the past four decades. Baton 
decries the violation of a land and its people: 

"Cry the beloved country for the unborn child 
that is the inheritor of our fear. Let him not love 
the earth too deeply." These words haunt us as 
much today as when they were written in 1 94B. 

The stubborn unwillingness to release 
Nelson Mandela (ANC leader jailed for 27 
years), declaration of a state of emergency, ban 
of foreign journalists, afflicted national economy, 
and recent transition of power from Bieter W. 
Botha to Frederik W. de Klerk, clearly demon- 
strate that all is not calm within the white mi- 
nority regime. A rising number of white South 
African men refuse to serve in the army and 
ch(X)se to go to jail rather than be forced to 
defend apartheid. The "End Conscription Cam 
paign" described in article 3, is an example of 
dissenting white South Africans who are also at 
the core of the fight against apartheid rule. 
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South African militarization extends to 
neighboring countries known as the Frontline 
States. The brutal destabilization campaign in 
Mozambique, Botswana, Zimbabwe, and Angola 
(article A) is managed by South Africa-backed 
terrorist organizations such as UNITA and 
RENAMO, which, both directly and indirectly 
have received military assistance from the 
United States. Peasant farmers, children, and the 
elderly are most often the victims of this kind of 
terror. 

In 1989, newspapers, journals, and television 
networks heralded the forthcoming 
independence of Africa's "last colony," Namibia. 
Namibia's history, its original occupation by the 
German Empire, make for a "troubled past" 
described in article 5. South Africa has spent 
over $1 million a day to maintain its economic 
and military domination in Namibia. As 
Namibia's first general elections approaches, 

Sam Nujoma, president of the Namibian 
independence movement SWAPO (South-West 
African People's Organization) who has spent 30 
years in exile, has great hopes for the future. 

Significant pressure on the apartheid regime 
comes from outside the region. Article 6 
describes the U.S. lobby against apartheid 
Stronger economic sanctions, broader education 
of members of Congress and the U.S. population, 
and continuation of boycotts are foremost on 
their agenda. 

Not only southern Africa, but also the Horn 
of Africa has become increasingly conflict- 
ridden. Article 7 provides an overview of the war 
zones in this region. A Sudanese scholar (article 
8) explains the key factors that led to the civil 
war and massive starvation in Sudan, Africa's 
largest nation. These include the unequal 
distribution of development resources (a trend 
that began under colonial rule), reinforced by 
international interference, and racial and 
religious tensions. The government has 
consistently provided much-needed resources to 
develop an infrastructure to the north of Sudan. 
Meanwhile, long-neglected cities, towns and 
villages in southern Sudan have deteriorated to a 
point where they are almost uninhabitable. 
Although the solution lies in restructuring the 
government to reflect a commitment to pluralism 
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and a fair distribution of scarce resources, the 
Sudanese people have taken to heavy internal 
fighting, armed with imported weapons. 

The Eritrean-Ethiopian conflict described in 
article 9 has the dubious distinction as the 
longest ongoing war in Africa — 28 years, 
claiming more than 500,000 lives. Eritrea, for- 
merly an Italian colony, was illegally annexed to 
Ethiopia by Emperor Haile Selassi in 1962, upon 
which the Eritrean People's Liberation Front 
(EPLF), one of the best organized movements for 
self-determination in Africa, took up armed 
resistance. An entire generation of Eritreans has 
grown up in wartime conditions. Children attend 
schools in underground caverns and farmers 
cultivate at night and camouflage their fiomes to 
protect them from air attacks by Ethiopian fighter 
planes. A resolution to the conflict may be near, 
as Ethiopian leader Mengistu Haile Mariam and 
Eritrean representatives have agreed to negotiate 
with the mediation of former President Carter. 

The war in the Western Sahara may be the 
world's least publicized conflict. It has been 
ongoing since 1 973. At the heart of the dispute is 
control of precious minerals (particularly phos- 
phate) under desert soil, the discovery of which 
has increased tenfold the stakes for control of a 
once forgotten region. With the help of France, 
the U.S. and Israel, Morocco has built fortified, 
guarded walls to enclose the mining centers in 
territories belonging to the Western Sahara. Over 
the past few years, hopes for a resolution of this 
conflict have risen and fallen, as Morocco and 
the Polisario (representing the Western Sahara 
people) periodically decla>'e their readiness to 
negotiate and then fall back to fighting. 

Iionically, the U.S. and European nations, 
the most vociferous preachers of human rights, 
play a key role in supplying certain governments 
or "freedom fighters" with military advisors, 
hardware, and even troops. The provision of 
food, too, has become a weapon in the military 
game. Such facts force us to look at the role that 
we, as United States citizens, must play in 
advocating a peaceful and conflict-free Africa. 
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Article 1 : The Washington Office on Africa Education Fund. "Understanding Apartheid/' "Apartheid's 
Grand Design: The Bantustans," and "Glossary." South Africa Information Packet. 

UNDERSTANDING 

APARTHEID 



Deflnitlon 

Apartheid (pronounced apart-hate) is a word mean- 
ing 'apart' or 'separate.' It is the system of legalized 
racism in the Republic of South Africa. Under apartheid, 
all persons in South Africa are classified by the color of 
their skin into the following races: African; White 
(persons of European descent); Colored (persons of 
racially mixed descent); and Asian (mostly persons of 
Indian descent). Although there are only 4.5 million 
whites, under the repressive system of apartheid, they 
control every aspect of life for the 24 million blacks 
(including Africans, Coloreds, and Asians). 



History 

Since 1652, when whites first entered South Africa, 
they have inflicted racial oppression on the blacks living 
there. The whites are comprised of two main groups. 
The Afrikaners (those of Dutch ancestry) and the 
English (those of British ancestry). Because of superior 
weapons, the Europeans were able to win the continual 
wars they waged against the African population. The 
whites stripped the blacks of their land and livelihood. 
From the beginning all black resistance was brutally 
crushed, and blacks were forced to submit to laws 
established and controlled by the whites. By 1 948, the 
National Party, dominated by the Afrikaners, was elected 
to power by the white minority on a platform of further 
strengthening white supremacy. Under this govern- 
ment, South Africa has institutionalized its oppressive 
apartheid policies to maintain total white control. 



Apartheid In action 

Under apartheid biacks are denied all political, 
economic and social rights. By law they are denied the 
right to vote, to receive a decent education or decent 
employment. They are forced to live in inferior housing 
and have inferior hospitals. They are told where they 
may live, whom they may marry, on what buses they 
may ride and which churches they may attend. The 



white government controls every black person through 
a sophisticated computer network requiring all blacks 
over the age of 1 6 to carry a "passbook" at all timaa. 
The passbook contains fingerprints, a photograph, and 
employment records. If it is not produced upon demand, 
blacks are jailed and fined. More than 13 million 
Africans have been convicted of pass law offenses 
since the National Party came to powe. in 1948— 
almost 1,000 avary dayl 



The whites gained control over blacks in South Africa 
by taking their land. Today under apartheid, the most 
fertile and mineral rich land, 87 percent of the country, is 
set aside for the white minority, while 1 3 percent of the 
poorest land is left for the black majority. Under 
apartheid laws no black is allowed to own land in areas 
restricted for whites only. Some blacks are allowed to 
live in black townships near the urban areas, but they 
are not allowed to purchase land. Blacks who have 
purchased land that is later designated a "black spot" in 
a "white area" are stripped of their ownership and 
forcibly removed to areas designated for Africa <s. Their 
communities are bulldozed or burned. 

The areas designated to Africans have been divided 
into ten barren reservations called "bantustans " These 
bantustans are in remote rural areas where there are no 
cities, no jobs, no access to health or educational 
facilities, and the land cannot support even minimal 
farming. At present approximately 50 percent of the 
African population lives in the bantustans. Of the ten 
bantustans, the apartheid government has declared a 
phony "independence" for four of them, thus stripping 
blacks of rghts to citizenship In Ihelr own country. 



EiptoHod Ubor 

Since the land which was their livelihood was taken, 
the blacks have been forced to work in an economy 
geared only toward white profit. The apartheid economy 
could not run without cheap black labor, but the blacks 
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receive no benefits from that economy. Black workers 
are paid less than one*third of what whites are paid for 
doing the same job. Over 60 percent of urban black 
families earn less than the white government says is 
necessary to survive. Rural blacks are even worse off. 
Since there is little work in the bantustans, Africans are 
forced to leave their families and look for work in the 
"white areas" in order to survive. They work in the 
mines, factories, farms, and homes of white South 
Africa, while living outside the "white areas" in single- 
sex dormatories. These workers often work for 11 
months out of the year and see their families for only 1 
month. Apartheid dattroya Mack family Ufa in South 
Africa. 



Blacks who do find jobs often work under very unsafe 
conditions and are not allowed to supervise whites. Yet, 
blacks have not had the means to work for better 
conditions. Independent black trade unions were illegal 
until 1978. Since then, the growing strength of black 
trade unions has forced some government conces- 
sions, but strikes and boycotts are still often suppressed 
by force. Labor leaders are harassed, detained, and 
sometimes tortured or killed while in detention by the 
South African police. 



APARTHEID’S GRAND 
DESIGN: the bantustans 



"The Bantustans are to us what concentration camps 
and Ovens were to the Jews." 

—The Rev. Sipo Mzimela, exiled South African pastor 



The South African government’s policy is to preserve 
white power through its legalized system of racism 
known as apartheid. The grand design of apartheid is 
the long term plan to forcibly remove blacks from their 
homes and place them in barren reserves, called 
"bantustans." All blacks who are considered "unneces- 
sary" to the apartheid labor system are forced to live in 
these desolate and forgotten wastelands which make 
up only 1 3 percent of South Africa's land. Thus, although 
whites make up only 16 
percent of the total pop- 
ulation, they control 87 
percent of the land. The 
white-controlled land in- 
cludes all of the coun- 
try's most fertile farms, 
cities and rich mineral 
deposits. The 13 per- 
cent of the land which 
makes up the bantu- 
stans is barren, soil- 
eroded and not suitable 
for farming or cattle 
raising 




The South African gov- 
ernment forces blacks 
to live in these bantu- 
stans through a policy 
of forced removals. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1984, 
the South Africa govern- 
ment has removed over 
3'/z million blacks from 

the "white areas" to the bantustans. If communities 
resist a government-planned removal, even though 
they legally own the land on which they live, they are 
taken from their home— often at gunpoint— and their 
homes, churches and schools are bulldozed to the 
ground by the government. Entire families are taken to 
their designated bantustan and dumped there on small 
plots of land with only a tin toilet to mark their new 
"address" 
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The white South African government’s strategy is to 
divide the black people by their ethnic origin and force 
them into ten separate bantustans. Blacks cannot leave 
these bantustans without permission from the white 
government. The white government has declared four 
of these bantustans "independent" (Venda, Ciskei, 
Transkei, Bophuthatswana) and stripped the black 
citizens of their South African citizenship. No country in 
the world has recognized these bantustans as legitimate 
governments. Their so-called "leaders" are hand picked 

and paid by the South 
African government, 
which controls their 
defense, economic pol- 
icy and monetary sys- 
tem. The bantustan 
"officials" have only an 
advisory role, no real 
power or control. They 
are simply a front to 
hide the true character 
of the bantustans as 
concentration camps. 

The bantustans are 
economic disaster ar- 
eas. South Africa at- 
tempts to hide this fac t 
by showcasing certain 
areas such as Sun City 
in Bophuthatswana. This 
is a huge entertainment 
resort area where many 
US entertainers have 
performed. The gov- 
ernment of South Africa spends millions to recruit 
performers such as Frank Sinatra and others to help 
legitimize its bantustan policy. 

Impact on workara 

Apartheid has created a labor system in which 
Africans must "migrate" from the bantustans to work 
and live in the "white areas" away from their families. 
The system is designed to create a pool of cheap labor 
and to ensure a steady flow of black labor from the rural 
areas to the urban areas. The government ensures that 
there are no jobs in the bantustans or any viable means 
for blacks to support themselves. Therefore, blacks are 
forced to accept any job offered to them no matter what 
the working conditions or salary level. 

For blacks who find jobs in the "white areas," living 
conditions are oppressive. Workers are forced to live in 
single-sex hostels away from their families. They can 
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only return to their families once or twice a year. These 
hostels are cramped and disease-ridden and destroy 
workers’ dignity. Workers must support themselves and 
their far-off families on their meager salaries. If they lose 
their jobs they are dumped back in the bantustans. This 
policy ensures a poorly paid, steady supply of black 
labor for white South Africa. 

Impact on famlllM 

Another tragedy of forced removals is that it not only 
means the loss of jobs or the prospects of getting one. 
but it also destroys black families. Even if the entire 
family is resettled onto a bantustan, the conditions there 
are so squalid that the men must return to the "white 
areas" to find work to prevent their families from 
starving. The daily economic reality for the vast majority 
of people left living in the bantustans (mainly women 
and children) is the struggle to survive on the meager 
corn and millet produced on poor and eroded land. Half 
of the childi'tn In the bantuatana dia before they 
reach the age of five. These areas contain no 
adequate housing, education, or health facilities. 

Many women and children, in an effort to escape 
these conditions, ignore the stringent "pass laws" 
prohibiting them from joining their husbands and fathers 
in the "white areas" and settle in large squatter camps 
on the edges of urban centers. The government's 
response has been swift and brutal. Squatter camps 
have been teargassed. bulldozed to the ground with the 
inhab tants beaten, arrested, fined and dumped back in 
the desolate bantustans. But men and women continue 
to take this risk to find jobs or to be near their loved ones 

Pdltllcal impact 

The bantustan policy of the South African govern- 
ment is a political version of the "divide and rule” 
strategy. The purpose of the policy is to divide the black 
population into ethnic groups and separate them from 
each other to prevent them from mounting political 
opposition to apartheid. The government intends to 
move all the blacks out of "white South Africa" to the 
bantustans by the year 2000, in order to make South 
Africa a totally white country where blacks can claim no 
political rights at all The bantustan policy also serves to 
break institutional ties which hold the black population 
together— family, schools, and the church. This makes 
it difficult for the blacks to launch a united struggle 
against apartheid. 

The bantustan policy is being used for expanding and 
maintaining white supremacy in South Africa while 
preventing political action by blacks. 
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African National Congran (ANC)— South African 
liberation movement founded in 1912 to struggle for a 
free and just South Africa. Banned by the government 
and forced underground in 1961. 

Afrikaans— A dialect of the Dutch language spoken 
by Afrikaners in South Africa. 

Afrikaners— White South Africans of Dutch descent 
who established the apartheid system. Afrikaners make 
up 60 percent of the white population. 

Apartheid— South Africa's system o' legalized 
racism. Apartheid denies all civil and human rights to 
the black majority and ensures the supremacy of 
whites. 

Banning— A form of house arrest by which the 
government silences its critics. Banned individuals 
cannot be published or quoted, and their movements 
are restrained. 

Bantustans— Name for barren wastelands making 
up only 13 percent of South Africa’s land, which the 
South African government has declared the only places 
where Africans can live permanently. 

Bantu— White South Africa’s racist term for black 
oeople, the majority of the population. 

Black Consciousness Movamant— A movement 
banned by the South African government which 
stresses pride in African heritage It insists that blacks 
must take the initiative in their struggle for freedom. 

Black Spot— Land in rural areas occupied by blacks, 
sometimes for generations, in "whites only" areas of 
South Africa. These communities are the first target of 
forced removals. 

Black Township— The "blacks only” part of urban 
areas in South Africa Townships are far from jobs, 
overcrowded with poor housing, little electricity or 
plumbing, and no se./age system. 

Divestment— The withdrawal of funds from corpora- 
tions and banks which support apartheid by doing 
business in or with South Africa. 

Forced Removals— The South African police will 
drag .'lacks off their land, often at gunpoint, and 
bulldoze communities declared to be "white" areas. 
Over 3.5 million blacks have been forcibly removed 
Since 1960 
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FRELIMO— Front for the Liberation of Mozambique. 
Governing party in Mozambique which freed it from 
Portuguese rule in 1 975. 

Frontlln* StatM— Countries neighboring South Af- 
rica which present a united front against apartheid. 
These states include; Angola (an-GO-lah), Botswana 
(boat-SWA-nah), Mozambique (mow-zam-BEEK), Tan- 
zania (tan-zah-NEE-ah), Zambia (ZAM*bee-ah) and 
Zimbabwe (zim-BOB-way). 

Homeland— South African government's term for 
portions of land designated for blocks; bantustan. 

Lesotho— (leh-SOO-too) a small country completely 
surrounded by South Africa. 

Liberation Movements— Movements in Southern 
Africa which are dedicated to fignt for justice and 
political freedom. 

Migrant Laborers— Those forced to leave their 
homes and families in rural bantustans to find employ- 
ment in urban centers of "white" South Africa 

MPLA— Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola; the governing party in Angola which freed it 
from Portuguese rule in 1975. 

MNR— Mozambique National Resistance. A South 
Africa -supported terrorist group infamous for cutting off 
peoples' ears, noses and lips, sometimes murdering 
them, as well as burning crops and bombing bridges 

Namibia— (nah-MIB-ee-ah) The country which 
South Africa’s military has occupied since 1915 Na- 
mibia was formerly called South West Africa. 

National Parly— The ruling party in South Africa led 
by the Afrikaners. It came to power in 1948 on a 
platform of white supremacy, legalized apartheid and 
stripped blacks of all rights 

Nkomatl Paaca Accord— By supporting the MNR 
and carrying out sabotage against its neighbors. South 
Africa has forced Mozambique to sign agreements 
which forbid it to militarily support ANC and PAC. 
However, South Africa has not carried out its promise to 
end support for the MNR mercenaries 

Pan Africanist Congraas (PAC)— South African 
liberation movement founded in 1959 based on black 
nationalism. Banned by the government in 1961 

Passbook— A document all blacks must carry at all 
times. Whites are not required to have one Failure to 
carry a passbook results in arrest and jail for blacks 



Pass Laws/Influx Control Laws— Laws which con- 
trol the movement of blacks. These laws forbid blacks to 
live in "white" areas and help the white government 
control workers. 

Pratorla— The capital city of white South Africa. Also 
refers to the South African government. 

Race Classification— Apartheid laws divide South 
Africans into four racial groups; A fr/cans— people of 
African descent (72 percent of the population), Col- 
oreds— peop\e of mixed race (9 percent of the popu- 
lation), wh/fes- people of European descent (16 per- 
cent of the population), and As/ans— mostly persons of 
Indian descent (about 3 percent of the population). 

Sharpavllls Massacre— On March 21, 1960 ,the 
police shot and killed 69 blacks who were peacefully 
demonstrating against the pass laws. 

South West Africa People’s Organization 
(SWAPO)— The liberation movement fighting to free 
Namibia since 1966. 

Soweto— A black township outside of Johannesburg. 
Over 2 million blacks live in this impoverished township. 

Soweto Uprising— On June 1 6, 1 976, South African 
police gunned down students in Soweto who were 
peacefully demonstrating against apartheid education. 
This began a series of protests and clashes with police 
around the country; over 600 people were killed. 

Subsistence Farming— Raising only enough food to 
meet basic needs. Most people who live in bantustans 
cannot grow enough food to maintain good health. 

Sullivan Principles— A "fair employment code" for 
US businesses operating in South Africa, started by 
Rev Leon Sullivan in 1 976 while he was on the Board of 
General Motors. The code is used by the corporations 
to hide their support for apartheid. 

Swaziland— (SWA-zee-land) A small, land-locked 
nation between South Africa and Mozambique. 

UNITA— National Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola A South Africa-supported group created to 
overthrow and destabilize the government of Angola 
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CRT, 

THE BELOVED COUNTRT 



• • • • • 

And some cry for the cutting up of South Africa without 
delay into separate are^ where white can live without black, 
and black without white, where black can farm their own 
land and mine their own minerals and administer their own 
laws. And others cry away with the compound system, that 
brings men to the towns without their wives and children, 
and oreaks up the tribe and the house and the man, and 
they ask for the establishment of villages for the labourers 
in mines and industry. 

And the churches cry too. The English-speaking churches 
cry for more education, and more opportunity, and for a 
removal of the restrictions on native labour and enterprise. 
And the Afrikaans-speaking churches want to see the native 
pe^le given opportunity to develop along their own line^ 
anci remind their own pmple that the decay of family reli- 
gion, where the servants took part in family devotions, has 
contributed in part to the mor^ decay of the native people. 
But there is to be no equality in churdi or state. 

• • « • « 

Yes, there are a hundred, and a thousand voices crying. 
But what does one do, when one cries this thing, and one 
cries another? Who knows how we shall fashion a land of 
peace where black outnumbers white so greatly? Some say 
that the earth has bounty enough for all, and that more for 
one does not mean less for another, that the advance of one 
does not mean the decline of another. They say that poor- 

[ >aid labour means a poor nation, and that better-paid 
abour means greater markets and greater scope for indus- 
try and manufacture. And others say that this is a danger, 
for better-paid labour will not only buy more but will also 
read more, think more, ask more, and will not be content 
to be forever voioelew and inferior. 

Who knows how we shall fashion such a land? For we 
fear not only the loa of our powessions, but the loss of our 
superiority and the loss of our whiteness. Some say it is true 
that crime is bad, but would this not be worse? Is it not 
better to hold what we have, and to pay the price of it with 
fear? And othen say, can sudi fear be endurra? For is it not 
this fear that drives men to ponder these things at all? 

• • • t » 

We do not Imow, we do not know. We shall live from day 
to day, and put more locks on the doors, and get a fine fierce 
dog when the fine fierce bitch next door has pups, and hold 
on to our handbags more tenaciously; and the beauty of the 
trees by night, and the raptures of lovers under the su^ 
these thlnn we shall fore^. We shall forego the coming 
home druuen through the midnight streets, and the evening 
walk over the star-lit veld. We mall be careful, and knock 



this off our live^ and knock that off our lives, and hedge our- 
selves about with safety and precaution. And our lives will 
shrink, but they shall be the lim of superior beings: umI we 
shall live with fear, but at least h will not be atear of the 
unknown. And the conscie n ce shall be thrust down; the light 
of life shall not be extinguished, but be put under a budid, 
to be preserved for a generation that \^1 live by it again, 
in some day not yet come; and how it will come, and when 
k will come, we shall not think about at alL 

• • • • • 

lliey are bolding a meeting in Parkwold tonight, as they 
held one last night in Tuiffontein, and will hold one tomor- 
row night in Mayfair. And the people %vill ask for more 
police, and for heavier sentences for native housebreakers^ 
and for the death penalty for all «vho carry iveapoos when 
they break in. Ana some will ask for a new native policy, 
that will show the natives who is the master, and for a curb 
on the activities of Kafferboeties and Ckimmunists. 

And the Left Club is holding a meeting too, on “A Long- 
term Policy for Native Crime,” and has invited both Euro- 
pean and non-European speakers to present a symposium. 
And the Cathedral Guild is holding a meeting too, and the 
subject is “The Real Causes of Native Crime.” But there 
will be a gloom over it, for the speaker of the evening, Mr. 
Arthur Jarvis, has just been shot dead in his house at Park- 
wold. 

• • • • • 

Cry, the beloved country, for the unborn child that is the 
inheritor of our fear. Let him not love the earth too deeply. 
Let him not laugh too gladly when the water runs through 
his fingers, nor stand too silent when the setting sun makes 
red the veld with fire. Let him not be too moved when the 
birds of his land are singing, nor give too much of his heart 
to a mountain or a valley. For fear will rob liim of ail if he 
gives too much. 
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Article 3: "Not I, Says the Brother of the Soldier" by Carmel Rickard, Africa News, Aug. 22, 198R. 



When 143 young wMte men declared publicly this month that 
they will not serve in the &>uth African Defense Force (SADF), 
among the reasons they cited were the experiences of South 
African soldiers in Namibia and Angola. 

The announcement was made at simultaneous press 
conferences around the country during the annual military call- 
w of conscripts; it followed by a wedc the sentencing of draftee 
David Bruce to six years in prison for refusing mUinry service. 

In an angry response, the minister ofa^ense, General Mag- 
nus Malan, accused the End Conscription Campaign, which 
helved coordinate the r^usals, d threatening state security. 

Malan said the group is the vanguard of those forces that are 
intent on wrecking the present dispensation and its renewal." 

He warned that "no citizen can decide of his or her free toill 
which laws to respect. National security is the top priority for 
South Africa ana is above political prejudice." 

Those rqecting military service argue that the SADF is itself 
pursuing narrow political aims. Stemen Louw, age 23, said the 
two years he had already served in the army - which he had once 
thought to make a career - taught him that the SADF is not 



upholding the "sacred and inviolable" principles he had 
expected to serve. "My experience in the Iblackl townships 
shattered any such illusions," he said. Louw recounted, as 
an example, that he had been ordered to drive his armored 
vAicle ‘‘into a crowd of people to provoke them to offer 
Ttsistuftce.** 

Some of the most vivid testimony at the press conference 
xvasfrom conscripts who had served in Namibia ana An^la. 
Etienne Marais, 26, one of several of the men who come from 
well-known Afrikaans families, was a rifleman in Namibia 
and Angola from 1984 to 1982. Among the iratances of 
"intimidation and degradation" he aw he wittussed lOM 
the "shooting of a 13-year-old [Namibian] girl in cold blood 
and the eight-hour torture of a 16-year-old Angolan girl. 

Marais also said that collecting body parts (ff Namibian 
and Angolan fighters as souvenirs is common, as is brutality 
towards cwiltans. He urged fellow conscripts to "break the 
silence" and disclose their own experiences. 

- based on reporting by Thandeka Caubule 
and Caye Dams of the Weekly Mail 



I n an essay he thought one of his 
best, "Lament for a Young Soldier," 
Alan Paton recalled attending the 
funeral of a young man killed in 
Angola. 

This week, the brother of that 
"young soldier" was one of 143 
military conscripts who publicly 
declar^ that thc) would not serve in 
the South African 
Defense Force. 

Paton wrote of 
seeing the family 
and the brother 
who grieved, of 
being moved to 
weep with them. 

"There is one 
question that is 
not asked aloud 
here, and that is 
for what did he 
die. But it is in the 
minds of many of 
those who hai'e 
come to mourn 
for a young 
soldier, and for 
those who he has 
left behind," he 
wrote. 

"Did he die for 
the maintenance 
of our way of life? 

1 mean, for the 
White way of life, 
for it is the White 
people of South 
Africa who say 



what the way of life must be. 

"Or did he go to fight because his 
friends were going to fight? Or 
because he loved his country and 
didn't want to leave it? 

"One is not supposed to ask these 
questions. The asidng of them is 
supposed, in some queer way, to 
show that one does not love one's 
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South African totdkrt in combat training. Soma conscripts are saying 'no mere.’ 
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country." 

This week, the grieving brother 
asked these same questions and, 
answering them, said he could not 
continue m the SADF. 

Pietermaritzburg doctor Mark 
Patrick was one of 18 Natal conscripts 
who issued a joint statement explain- 
ing that they were not prepared to 
serve in the army. 

"I have now 
chosen the side in 
South Africa that is 
struggling to replace 
apartheid with the 
principles of non- 
racialism and demo- 
cracy. This means 
that I can never 
again participate in 
the SADF," he said. 

His brother Tim- 
othy joined the 
SADF in January 
1979 and became a 
commissioned 
officer. 

He also volun- 
teered to serve in 
northern Namibia 
and died 180 miles 
inside Angola. 

"He was painted 
black and was 
wearing a Unita 
unlfonxv" Paton 
wrote. 

• Girmel Rickard, 
Weekly Mail 
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Article 4: "War Against Neighbors." by Cherri Waters, Response, journal of United Methodist 
Women, June 1 988. 

War Against Neighbors 



by CHERRI D. WATERS 



W hy do Angola and 
Mozambique have 
the highest infant 
mortality rates in the 
world? Why are hundreds of 
thousands of people in these 
countries displaced and at risk of 
starving to death this year? Why 
are these countries still at war 
more than a decade after their 
independence struggles ended? 

The answer: Sou^ Africa's pol- 
icy of destabilizing the political 
and economic systems of its 
neighbors. South Africa calls this 
policy its total strategy to defend 
apartheid. This total strategy 
means that South Africa intends 
to mobilize the full force of its 
political, economic, diplomatic, 
and military might against neigh- 
boring states. In its stubborn 
commitment to maintain apar- 
theid, South Africa will use any 
means, both direct and indirect, 
including surrogate forces in- 
herited from the colonial wars 
and Ian Smith's Rhodesia. 

Not one of the Black majority- 
ruled countries of southern Africa 
has been spared the brunt of 
South African destabilization. 
Since 1980, South Africa has in- 
vaded Angola, Botswana, Le- 
sotho, Mozambique, Swaziland, 
Zambia, and Zimbabwe. It has 
tried to assassinate the prime 
minister of Lesotho and Zim- 
babwe, and it is implicated in the 
death of the president of Mozam- 
bique. It backs the National 
Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola (UNIT A) and the Mo- 
zambican National Resistance 
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(RENAMO), the guerrilla move- 
ments that have brought chaos to 
Angola and Mozambique. It has 
disrupted the oil supplies of An- 
gola, Botswana, Lesotho, Ma- 
lawi, Mozambique, and Zim- 
babwe, as well as the trade and 
transportation routes ot every 
country in the region. Its actions 
have precipitated a military coup 
in Lesotho — the first coup to 
occur in southern Africa. And 
hundreds of thousands of people 
throughout the region have 
starved to death because famine 
has become a weapon of war. 

But South Africa's principal 
targets have been Angola and 
Mozambique — the countries in 
the best position to advance the 
goal of diminishing regional de- 
pendence on South Africa. Esti- 
mates are that South Africa's 
destabilization and aggression 
have cost Angola and Mozam- 
bique more than $1.6 billion in 
direct destruction of roads, 
bridges, houses, schools, hospi- 
tals, and churches. Certainly, it 
would be impossible to place a 
monetary value on the innocent 
lives that have been lost in these 
countries. 

In the case of Angola, South 
Africa has joined with UNFFA in 
waging war supposedly against 
the Angolan government. Since 
1979, South AMca has provided 
massive financial aid and military 
support to UNITA. Pretoria trains 
the UNFFA rebels; provides them 
with material aid, including 
weapons, ammunition, vehicles. 
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radios, food, medicine, and uni- 
forms; and funnels assistance to 
them from abroad. 

At first, UNFFA denied its 
relationship with South Africa. 
Since Jonas Savimbi, leader of 
UNFFA, was an honored guest at 
P.W. Botha's inauguration as 
South Africa's president in Sep>- 
tember 1984, such denials have 
been meaningless. Mr. Savimbi 
has been seen almost nightly on 
South African television. He was 
quoted in a June, 1987 New York 
Times article with a statement of 
support for Botha and a rebuke to 
Black South African leaders who 
refuse to negotiate with the apar- 
theid regime. 

Since its first invasion in Au- 
gust 1975, South Africa has 
launched at least 11 major inva- 
sions and countless smaller 
forays against Angola. In addi- 
tion, South Africa has established 
a permanent military presence in 
southern Angola. 

UNITA and South African 
troops have become virtually in- 
distinguishable. Many of South 
Africa's invasions of Angola have 
been designed to secure UNFFA 
positions. South African troops 
frequently pose as UNFFA forces 
in order to obscure Pretoria's 
responsibility for an attack and to 
create an inflated impression of 
UNITA's strength. In some cases 
South Africa conducts joint oper- 
ations with the rebels. The 32nd 
Battalion, a unit mfamous for its 
acts of indiscriminate terrorism, is 
an example. A captured 32nd 
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Battalion soldier is reported to 
have adnutted that "the 32nd and 
UNTTA had different spheres of 
operation, but we had the same 
boss — South Africa." 

For Mozambique, the total 
strategy has meant both direct 
attaclu and support for the Mo- 
zambican National Resistance 
(RENAMO). Between 1981 and 
1983, South Africa made at least a 
dozen strikes against Mozam- 
bique. While some of these raids 
were aimed at the African Na- 
tional Congress of South Africa, 
(ANC) others were clearly meant 
only to cause econoiiuc disrup- 
tion in Mozambique and the 
region. A December, 1982 attack 
on an oil depot in Beira, Mozam- 
bique, for example, precipitated a 
fuel crisis in Zimbabwe. In May 
1983 South Africa rocketed a 
suburb of Maputo, killing six 
people, only one of whom had 
African National Congress con- 
nections. In October, 1983 a 
South African' commando group 
bombed the ANC office in Mapu- 
to, wounding five people. 

RENAMO in Mozambique was 
actually created by the Rhode- 
sians and the Portuguese in 1976. 
In June 1980 South Africa began 
giving the rebel movement 
money, supplies, and training. 
Acting on South Africa’s orders, 
RENAMO drastically escalated its 
activities against Mozambique's 
civilian population. By the end of 
1983, RENAMO had virtually 
destroyed the economy. With 
South African assistance, it sys- 
tematically sabotaged railways, 
roads, and electricity transmis- 
sion lines. 

South Africa and UNIT A have 
focused primarily on destroying 
Angola's economy and terroriz- 
ing its population. In August 
1986, 1 visited Angola as a consul- 
tant to the Africa Committee of 
the National Council of 



Churches. I saw churches, 
schools, and factories that had 
been reduced to rubble by South 
African bombing. There are 
roads, bridges, and rail lines that 
have been made impassable by 
repeated rebel attacks. 

Angola used to be self-suffi- 
cient in food production. It is now 
one of the six hungriest countries 
in the world. Hundreds of chil- 
dren have been orphaned. Every- 
where I visited, I saw men, 
women, and children who have 
lost limbs to the anti-personnel 
mines planted in their fields. 
There are 20,000 amputees — 
more per capita than in any other 
country in the world. Hundreds 
of thousands of families are refu- 
gees in. neighboring countries. 
More have bwome internal refu- 
gees, fleeing the ravages of war in 
their villages. And no one has any 
idea how many civilians or sol- 
diers have died. 

Similarly, RENAMO, in its 
campaign of terror, is killing 
peasant farmers, burning crops, 
and pillaging villages. More than 
1.8 million people have been 
internally displaced; and 420,000 
are refugees in the bordering 
countries. Nearly 4.5 million peo- 
ple, in a nation with a total 
population of 14 million, face 
acute malnutrition and starva- 
tion. 

RENAMO has destroyed 484 
health posts since 1982, 42 per- 
cent of the total, depriving more 
than 2 million people of access to 
health care. It has attacked 40 
percent of the pnmary schools, 
leaving 300,000 children without 
an education. It has killed, 
wounded, and kidnapped local 
h‘ dlth care workers, halting vac- 
cination efforts throughout the 
country. The Anglican Church 
has lost 50 congregations and the 
Baptist Church has lost 80,000 out 
of 200,000 members due to at- 
tacks. 



Compounding this tragedy for 
the people of southern Africa is 
the harmful policy of the United 
States government. The Reagan 
Administration on a number of 
occasiot\s has vetoed United Na- 
tions Security Council resolutions 
condenming South African ag- 
gression. ^er several unsuc- 
cessful attempts, the Administra- 
tion and conservative members of 
Congress succeeded in repealing 
restrictions on United States sup- 
port for the rebel forces in Ango- 
la. In early 1986 Reagan resumed 
U.S. covert aid to UNITA. Ac- 
cording to press reports, this 
aid — including highly sophi >ti- 
cated Stinger missiles — is being 
funneled through South Africa 
despite the international arms 
embargo. The Reagan Adminis- 
tration has been unresponsive to 
the pleas of the southern African 
nations for help in defending 
themselves against South Africa; 
in rebuilding their devastated 
economies; and in caring for their 
starving and wounded citizens, 
who have been the real victims of 
apartheid's war.« 



Dr. Waters is special assistant to 
Cungressmm George W. Crockett, 
Jr. (D), Micnigan. 
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A Troubled Past 



H istory has a tragic way of repeat- 
ing itself in Nan\ibia. The fight- 
ing that broke out this month is part 
of a long saga of conflict between 
Namibians and cxrcupying armies 
that punctuates the past century. 

In 1884, Namibia, then called South 
West Africa, w’as declared a German 
protectorate. Six years later, it became 
a crown colony. Africans who 
opposed colonial control were 
punished brutally - over 6(),(XX) 
members of the Hereu> ethnic group 
alone were killed by Gennan troops 
from 1904-1907, Sixty percent of the 
entire southern and central Namibian 
population was exterminated before 
Gennan rule ended in 1915 with an 
invasion from South Afnca by Allied 
tr(H)ps. 

T!ie newly formed League of 
N'alu>ns app(>inted Smith Afncii, a 
British protectorate, to administer 
South West Afnca. Under the League 
mandate, South Africa was instructed 
to "promote the ina tonal and moral 
well-being and the social progress of 
the inhabitants of the territory." 

In 1933, the League blocked a South 
African attempt to annex S(mth West 
Africa, but was unable to stop 
Pretoria from maintaining the racially 
discriminatory laws introduced by 
the Germans and extending its own 
apartheid policies to the teiri- 
tory. 

After World War Two, when 
the League was supplanted by 
the United Natiims, "mandated 
territories became UN trust 
tern times in preparation for 
their transition to independence. 
Alone among the countric s ad- 
ministering mandates, South 
Africa refused to change its 
territory to a trusteeship. 

In 1950, the International 
Court of Justice (ICJ) mled that 
the League mandate was still ii. 
torce under UN supervision, and 
that while South Africa was not 
obligated t(^ place South West 
Africa under UN trustei‘ship, 
neither did it have the right to 
simply swallow the territory 
Unsatisfiixl with the ruling, 

Liberia and Ethiopia pc'titioned 
the ICI in 19K). They argued that 
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South Africa's system of apartheid, 
applied in South West Africa, was a 
breach of the League mandate to 
protect the ’’well-being" of South 
West Africans. The court sidestepped 
the question by ruling that Liberia 
and Etniopia had no standing to 
bring the case. 

Diplomatic initiatives to resolve 
Namibia’s status picked up some mo- 
mentum in the 1960s, but they were 
largely symbolic. In October 1.966, the 
UN General Assembly revoked the 
old League mandate and, under 
Resolution 2145, assumed nominal 
control of South VS^est Africa. The L'\ 
also resolved, two years later, to 
rename the territory Namibia. And in 
1969, the Security Council endorsed 
the revocation of the League nvm- 
date. 

The folknving vear, the Security 
Council asked the ICj for an advisory 
opinion on South Africa's continued 
refusal to hand over control of 
Namibia. This time, the ccuirt Stiid 
South Africa's presence in Namibia 
was illegal and ruled that Pretoria 
must "put an end to its occupation of 
the territory." 

But in the meantime, Pretoria was 
tightening its dc facto control. 

During the late 196()s, South Africa 
- which had already transferred key 



government functions such as 
defense, foreign affairs, immigration 
ard law and order from Windhoek to 
Pi ctoria - took over Namibia's 
departments of revenue, commerce 
and industry, mining and health. 
South Africa also extended to 
1 Namibia its "homelands" policy, 

I under which Africans w'ere to be- 
: come "citizens" of separate, nomi- 
nally indepiendent states. With a pop- 
! ulation ten times that of Namibia's 
white and mixed-race pieoples, 
Africans were to occupy eight 
homelands, or bantustans, compris- 
ing 40% of the available land. 

N one of these actions went unpro- 
tested in Namibia, vvhere several 
groups opposed to South Afnc«m rule 
had formed. 

The South West African National 
Union (Swanu) was launched in 1959 
with a membership predominantly 
drawn from the Horero, Namibia's 
second-largest ethnic group. The 
South West Afnca People's Organiza- 
tion (Swapo) was established one 
vear later as a successor to the three- 
year-old Ovamboland People's Or- 
ganization, which had been formed 
in the north to mobilize the territory's 
largest group, the Ovambo. 

The spark that reignited mass 
protest was the Pretoria government s 
rejection of the ICJ's decision that 
South Africa's rule v’as illegal. Na- 
mibians were already brimming with 
resentment of the contract labor 
svstem. Previous attempts to torce an 
end to the system had been 
crushed by the authorities. 

Namibian frustrations culmi- 
nated in a December 1971 stnke 
among contract laborers 
throughout the terntory. Rail- 
ways. mines, and most heavv 
industries came to a standstill 
The South African government 
responded by arresting and 
impriseming leading strikers and 
sending the rank-and-file back 
to the homelands, When the 
homelands themselves erupted, 
IVetoria dispatched troops into 
the northern regions, and, 
finally, declared a state of 
emergency in the north. 

The UN Sc'curity Council re- 
sponded by asking Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim to 
initiate contacts with all parties 
in the conflict ''so as to enable 
the people of Namibia to exer* 
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cise their right of self-determination 
and independence." The UN identi- 
fied three prerequisites to a settle- 
ment: South Africa must make clear 
Its intentions for Namibian independ- 
ence; there must be an end to racial 
discrimination in the territory; and 
the homelands policy must be 
jettisoned. 

In a move apparently intended to 
show that Namibians wore not ruled 
without representation. South Africa 
set up an advisory council with 
members from the territory's various 
regions. The National Convention of 
Non-Whites - a coalition that in- 
cluded Swapo and Swanu - rejected 
the council as illegitimate. 

Pressure on South Africa to negoti- 
ate Namibia’s independence in- 
creased with the departure of Portu- 
guese colonial rulers from neighbor- 
ing Angola in 1974. The Angolan 
government invited Swapo s external 
wing to transfer its principal base of 
operations from Zambia to Angola. 
VVith access to Namibia's long north- 
ern. border, Swapo was able to 
intensify its guerrilla campaign. 

South Africa expanded the strength 
of its dreaded counterinsurgency 
units in the north to a reported 45,000 
troops. At the same time, Pretoria 
threw its support behind the Angolan 
rebel movement Unita, led by Jonas 
Savimbi, and in 1973, South African 
troops crossed into Angola to inter- 
vene in the fighting on Umta's behalf. 
The intervention, laiir hed from 
Namibia in violation of the League 
mandate which prohibited Na- 
mibia's use as a military base of 
operations - weakened South 
Africa's position with the UN. 

South Africa, meanwhile, at- 
tempted an "internal settlement ' to 
the Namibian question. ITe result 
was the W73 lurnhalle constitutional 
conference, a gathering 14o 
delegates fnnn Namibia s vanous 
ethnic groups. The conference desig- 
nated Decemlx-'r 31, 1^78 as the target 
date for Namibian independence and 
produced a compromise constitution 
under which se'parate ethnic govern- 
ments would draft siKial p<^licies for 
their own people. Under the 



Tumhalle plan, white towns would 
remain under white control and 
South African troops would stay in 
Namibia after independence. Swapo, 
declared by the UN General Assem- 
bly the "St ‘ authentic representa- 
tive" of Namibians, rejected the 
constitution out of hand. 

International pressure on South 
Africa continued to mount. In 1977, 
the five Western members of the 
Security Council formed a "Contact 
Group" to try to negotiate an interna- 
tionally acceptable solution. The U.S., 
Britain, France, Canada and West 
Germany, using concerted high-level 
pressure, coaxed major concessions 
from both South Africa and Sw^apo. 

Along the w'ay, the negotiations 
suffered several setbacks, the most 
significant being the May 1978 South 
African attack on a Namibian refugee 
camp near Cassinga, Angola. Ap- 
proximately 750 people died, most of 
them women and children, according 
to international observers w'ho 
visited the scene. 

Nevertheless, a compromise 
independence plan was adopted by 
the ^curity Council in September 
1978 as Resolution 435. In a major 
concession to Pretoria, South Africa 
was granted continued administra- 
tive authority over the territory 
during the one-year independence 
process. The plan calls for UN- 
supervised elections of a constituent 
assembly that will drait a 
constitution for the territory. The 
status of Walvis Bay, Namibia's 
largest port - over which South 
African claims sovereignty - is 
omitted from Resolution 435, al- 
though a separate Sc'curity Council 
resolution says the pori should be in 
Namibian territory’. 

However, implementation of the 
UN plan proved even more difficult 
than negotiating it had been. In 
December 1978, ignonng an interna- 
tional outcry, South Africa conducted 
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elections for a constituent assembly. 
The majority of those elected to the 
assembly were from the Democratic 
Tumhalle Alliance (DTA), which was 
made up of groups that had partici- 
pated in the Tumhalle conference. 
Charges of election fraud were 
rampant, and the international com- 
munity declared the elections - and 
the assembly - invalid. Nevertheless, 
Pretoria accepted the results and 
named the members of the constitu- 
ent assembly to a national advisory 
council. 

Throughout 1979, negotiations 
continued over details of implemen- 
tation, including the composuion of 
the UN Transitional Assistance 
Group (Untag), the force designated 
to supervise eleaions. 

Hopes for implementation were 
raised in 1980, when Angola pro- 
posed that a demilitarized zone be* 
established along the Namibia/ 
Angola border during the period of 
transition to independence. South 
Africa's chief demand w'as that 
Swapo forces be withdrawn north of 
the DMZ while South African troops 
were gradually sent home from 
Namibia. 

In early 1981, a meeting w'as held in 
Geneva to draw up a timetable for 
implementation of Resolution 435. 

But South Africa withdrew from 
negotiations on the timetable in an 
apparent attempt to buy time for its 
"internal solution." Critics of South 
.African rule, including the ma'pr 
church organizations in Namibia, 
charged that Pretoria was stepping 
up its exploitation of the territory's 
valuable minerals, and that with 
every year of South African control, 
an ind(‘ pendent Namibia would be 
fXHirer. 

With an eye on the change in U S. 
administrations from Jimmy Carter to 
Ronald Reagan, South Africa intensi- 
fied the effort to win domestic and 
international acceptance fora DTA- 
led government. But the effort 
stumbled, in part because the DTA 
w as unable to demonstrate broad 
public support among either black or 
white Namibians. 
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By 1982, tho Roagan administration 
had eclipsed the Contact Group effort 
and launched a diplomatic initiative 
with a different focus. The U.S. 
proposed, and Pretoria quickly 
agreed to. a regional approach that 
linked withdrawal of Cuban troops 
from Angola to implementation of 
the Namibian independence plan. 

Negotiations proceeded, but 
suffered a number of setbacks. In 
1985, Angola suspended its participa- 
tion after the Reagan administration 
was reported to have approved a $15 
million covert aid plan for Unita. 

Last year, U.S.-mediated talks 
between Angola, Cuba and South 
Africa began to show new promise 
after South Africa suffered a military 
setback in Angola. A large-scale 
combined Cuban/ Angolan,^Swapo 
offensive torcod South African 
troops, who had invaded southeast- 
ern Angola in support of Unita, to 
abandon several forward positions 
along the Angola /Namibia border. 

In December, the parties signed the 
southwest African peace accord, 
which includes a timetable for the 
Cuban troop pull-C'^ut from Angola 
and an agreement for implementation 
of the UN independence plan for 
.Namibia. ■ 
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Lobbying Against Apartheid 

Having provided the backbone for the grassroots campaign which culminated in the 
passage of national sanctions legislation, American lobbying organizations are looking to 
new strategies to move the anti-apartheid effort forward in this election year. 

BY WILLIAM HOWARD 



A handful of organizations, gener- 
ally working with small, dedicated 
staffs and minuscule budgets, have 
managed to hold their own in a tight 
against a host of major corporations who 
have the considerable powder of many 
conserv’ative members of Congress be- 
hind them. 

Not unlike some mcxiem fiction writ- 
ten in the mold of David and Goliath, the 
battleground is the effort to end apart- 
heid in South Africa, and the combat- 
ants, a select number of lobb\ing groups 
ranged against a C(')rporate w'orld lax- 
ious maintain its profits and preroga- 
tives. 

With Ciunpus protests to force rmst- 
ees to divest their shai'es in companies 
d^'ing business in South /Vfrica a fading 
memory, and many otliers sated on the 
South A' in sanctions issue by fh? 
passage oi national “comprehensive" 
siinctions legislation, some have begin 
to gloiU that the sanctions mov:»meru 
and lobbying efforts aimed at pressuring 
the I '.S. to ist ’?te Pretona are a declin- 
ing force. 

At the Amenciin Committee on ,\f- 
nca, Richard Knigfit said, “1 doi;’t tlunk 
the campmgn is at its pt'ak, like it was 
when there were meetings and demon- 
strations on television every day." n‘ 
femng to the pi'nod from IWii to 
when the campus divestment move- 
ment w’as most active. Hut, he says, the 
scUictions movement is "still a senous 
force." "In Congress, we just won the 
elmiination of the foreign titx wnte-off 
for companies doing business m South 
Afrii a, ’ 

Knight adds, "We have already won a 
lot of battles, but sLites where we ha- 
ven’t gotten Scinctions legislation passtn) 
are going to he more difficult tx'cause of 

Hounrd ts a frrr lant r imrmilust htLstui 
m .Vrtt York 




**TransAfiica it focusing on tht pretiden- 
tiai campaign, hoping to htip aiact a can- 
didate whose South African policy will 
match its own** 

six^cific bamers. Obviously weciui't vvm 
New* Jersey twice. ” 

Having succeeded in establishing 
laws in over 19 states, 13 counties, and 
70 cities that prohibit investment of pub- 
lic monies in South Africa, the U,S. iinti- 
ap^irtlieid lobby is working at refining its 
go<ils. 

Dividmg their labor, thus avoiding 
costly duplication, the major groups are 
working spc^cificaliy on public education 



“Some have begun to 
gloat that the sanctions 
movement and lobbying 
efforts aimed at 
pressuring the U.S. lo 
isolate Pretoria are a 
declining force.” 



on South African issues. Ichbying Con- 
gress for more thorough bans on com- 
merce with and investment in South AJ- 
rica, targeting specific corporations 
through shareholder resolutions and 
demonstrations in an effort to force 
tfiem to sever their business ties with 



the country, iind f<x:using on other re- 
gional issues such as fightmg aid to the 
Umta rebels in .Angola and urging more 
help for the government of Mozam- 
biqu :. 

Still at the l(Kal level. Knight said that 
while working to introduce municipal 
and state laws in areas where no such 
legislation exists, the groups are seek- 
ing to persuade local governments that 
have proven sympathetic to their efforts 
to strengthen laws, thus imposing selec- 
tive purchase rules on quasi-govem- 
ment^ agencies and other bcxlies and 
forcing them to forgo purchase of g(xxls 
with South African content. 

d'lie nomial meiins tor these gioup^. 
winch typically frive less Ilian a dozen 
full-time staffers, is to maintain a regular 
stream of mail — educational newslet- 
ters, legislative updates, and appeals for 
support on specific issues — to keep 
U.S. -southern /\frica issues on the polit- 
ical, corporate, and sck'liI agendas. 

"Because of our limited resources, 
we often pick people who ire pivotal in 
committees, iind we Like the lobbying 
nght into their distncts," said Jackie 
Wilson, legisLitive directi ; of the Wash- 
ington Office on Africa, a group founded 
in 1972 w’hicli devotes us efforts to infiu- 
tiicing federal law’ on trade and invest- 
ment in South Africa. 

Kxplauimg lur group's h hlmng tech- 
nique, Wilson said, "We are consUmtly 
mailing out fart shc^ets, and calling up 
staffers, asking if they have received 
them." By monitonng the voting rec- 
ords of members of Congress and frfim 
llie feedback lk*r group gets from con- 
gressional staffers, Wilson said, "We 
produce a swing list to determine where 
people stand, and whose vote we are 
likely to sw^ay.” 

"We give tliat list to the memlv*rs of 

Congress who are sympathetic to us. 
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Generally they ask us for it, and they 
work on a personal basis to sway their 
colleagues in Congress,” she said. In 
the House of Representatives, Wilson 
said, there is an ‘‘inaeasingiy diverse 
corps of sponsors of legislation in the 
house, Uemcxrat and Republican, black 
and white,” 

'Phis, she felt, was because her 
tTt)up, which was founded b> a large 
number of predominantly Protestant 
church groups working together to “at- 
tack the nx)t causes" of miser>’ and op- 
pression in southern Africa, had been 
successful m mobilizing church mem- 
bers in specific congressiomd distncts to 
express their concerns loc'ally. 

Like other activists and lobbyists. 
Wilson expressed the belief that the 
jxTceived lull in public protests and 
oilier actions that brought the anti- 
apartheid issue uito the living nxims of 
America was merely a cyclical matter, 
“Some momentum got lost, partly out of 
the media s complicity in the South /\fri- 
can press ban, ” she said. 

Citing exiimples of what she said 
were the faiures of the mainstreiim 
/Xmencan press to cover South Africa 
thoroughly, she sjiid, "Many journalists 
rejKirt on the situation in Namibia only 
by interMeuing South Afncan jounial- 
isls." iHhers, she said, had failt*d to 
cover the continuing cnsis in South Af- 
rica, “not reporting the truth because 
they are afniid of what the South Afnaui 
reaction will bt*.“ “If Nicaragua seids oft 
the press like South Africa, my (iod. we 
will huici the Mannes. Hut South ,Afnca 
doc‘s It and nob<xiy makes a pt*ep,’’ she 
added, 

1'ini Smith, duector of the Interfaith 
Center on Corporate Kesponsibibty 
(ICCR), a New York-based church or- 
ganization, denies tliiit there has Ix-en 
anv loss ui momentum at all, :.a\ing. 
■’Virtually every major company that stdl 
business in South Africa is rt»cei\ 
trig a sliareholder resolution this year 
asking them to cut ties, including an end 
to licensing arrangimu rits,” 

As Its mime implies, tlx* ICCR coi. 
cuitrates on forcuig I’.S, conx nations 
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to reduce or eliminate their involvement 
m South Africa, primarily through share- 
holder resolutions, but also through sit- 
in type protests at corporate offices. 
Surveying the results of the cprporate 
campaign. Smith said, ‘‘Sbc of the top 20 
pension funds in the country are in- 
volved in sponsoring shareholder reso- 
lutions.” 

WTiile the efforts of his organization 
and others ‘‘cover every company that 
would have business in South Africa,” 
Smith said, ‘‘the focus is on companies 



“There are verv* serious limits to any 
real impact than any bilateral oobcy can 
have,” Robinson said, explaining his 
group’s strategy for arriving at global 
sanctions. “An important step is to have 
the U.S, show leadership in bringing its 
allies and partners to Impose s. actions 
together,” “This is not an action, we 
understand, that the Congress can take, 
the president must carry’ it out,” Robin- 
son. 




"The perceived lull in public protests that brought the anti-epertheid issue Into the living 
rooms of America is merely a cyclical matter" 



ihi\{ are active ui strategic sectors,” like 
banking or jxaroc’hemicals, to name 
two, 

"'ITie climate for Amencan corpora- 
tions doing busuiess in South Africa is 
not l(K)king up." Smith siiid. “Virtually 
everv’ major compiiny. if not making 
pL'ins to withdraw, is contmuing to eval- 
uate the situation and is working on con 
tingtaicy plans for withdrawal. It any 
thing, there has been an iniTeasc in 
pressure, but as for coverage, it is not in 
the hig newspajxTs as much <it 
pn sent, " lu* added, 



At TransAfrica, the black American 
lobby for Africa and the Caribbean, the 
present focus is on U.S, electoral poli- 
tics. Trai.sAfncas director, Randall Ro- 
huison, explained, “There is a near- 
term and a long-temi objective. ITie 
near-term is to hrm up the sanctions we 
already have, with the understanding 
i;-it the South African government will 
not capitulate to anyUimg less tiuui 
global sanctions,” the group’s ultimate 
objective. 
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Article 7; "Africa War Zcnes; Tfie Horn." Prepared by Teresa Smith, Association of Concerned Africa 
Scholars. Africa Peace Tour Report, Africa Peace Committee, 1987. 



AFRICA WAR ZONES: 

The Horn 



Lritrea and Ethiopia 

Mrica's longest war, which began in 1961, is 
oeing fought by people of Eritrea for 
independence from Ethiopia. 

Eritrea, formerly an Italian colony, has a 
history separate from Ethiopia's but is coveted 
by Ethiopia because it comprises Ethiopia's 
entire coast and access to the Red Sea. 
Eritrea had a cliance for independence at the 
end of World War 11, but it was annexed by 
Ethiopia with the help of the United States, 
which was then an ally of Ethiopia's Emperor 
Hailie Selassie. Eritrea, which has a 
population of about 3.5 million, is considered 
by Ethiopia to be a province. Ethiopia's 
population, apart from Eritrea, is about 90 
million. 

The Eritrean struggle is being waged by the 
Eritrean People's Liberation Front (EPLF), 
probably one of the best organized movements 
for self-determination in Africa. The 
Etliiopian central government has launched 
numerous assaults on the EPLF, on occasion 
involving 10,000 to 20,000 troops. The region 
is subject to continual air attacks which have 
literally driven Eritreans to live underground 
in a number of places. 

It was this war that contributed greatly to the 
starvation in Ethiopia during the 1983 to 1985 
famine, when it is estiinated that more than 
500,000 died in Ethiopia and Eritrea. 



rigray and Ethiopia 

The other war in Ethiopia that contributed to 
the massive starvation is being waged in 
Tigray Province where the Tigray Peoples 
Liberation Front (TPLF) is seeking greater 
autonomy from the central government, 
although not independence as with Eritrea, 
.he relationship being fought against by the 
TPLF has roots in a feudal system which 
existed officially until the overthrow of Hailie 
Selassie in 1979 but which continues to have 
political and cultural reality. 

Another struggle, which has had even less 
publicity than the two just mentioned, is that 
of the Oromo people, who have formed the 
Oromo Liberation Front (OLF). The Oromo 
comprise the majority of the Ethiopian 
population and are seeking to get their share 
of national political and economic power, 
which is now controlled by the Amharic people. 

In all cases, the movements are seeking to 
redress inequities which were maintained 
under the emperor, who in turn owed a great 
deal of his power to support from the \^e-st, 
the dominant colonial and post-colonial power 
in Ettiiopid and the Horn of Africa. 

These three conflicts combine to make up 
what might be described as the hard core of 
warfare in the Horn of Africa, with resolution 
made more difficult by the continuing 
manipulation of outside nations, principally 
the United States and the Soviet Union. These 
wars create a situation ripe for more famine, 
waiting only for another drought. 
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United States involvement in Ethiopia was 
through direct military and economic aid for 
the emperor and his successors until 1977 
when the new leadership, headed by Mengistu 
Haile-iVtariam, brought in the Soviet Union. 
The United States would like to return to 
military bases in Ethiopia because of their 
proximity to oil shipping lanes. The U.S. and 
Russia seem to want Eritrea to remain bonded 
to Ethiopia as a matter of control, however. 
The U.S. supplied Eritreans with food aid 
during the famine but apparently does not 
provide military aid, seeing the EPLF as a 
useful thorn in the side of the central 
government but not a group that should be 
aided sufficiently to prevail. The U.S. also 
supports World Bank loans and other aid to 
Ethiopia, with the idea that Ethiopia someday 
come back into the fold of the West. 

For its part, the Soviet Union has provided 
more than $1 billion in arms to the central 
government and in turn has access to naval 
and air bases and receives favorable exchange 
on coffee, gold and other products from 
Ethiopia. 

The people of Eritrea and Ethiopia are 
therefore in much the same situation as those 
in other parts of the world in which "great 
powers" create suffering as they vie for 
military advantage, which is perceived as 
essential to economic advantage. 

Sudan 



Sudan, as created by colonial powers, 
combines an Arab oriented north, which is 
dominant, and a black-African oriented south. 
The south has a long nistory of exploitation by 
the north and has been short-changed in health 
care, education and public works. 

Oil has been discovered in the south, and this 
has resulted in further pressure for 
exploitation. A pa'’t of the oppression is the 
imposition*of Islamic law, which in the south is 
an affront to the majority of the people, who 
practice traditional religions and Christianity. 

Throe conditions have led to rebellion, which 
has formed around the Sudan Peoples 
Liberation Army (SPLA). The fighting has 
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been irregular, and bandits are also 
contributing to the chaos in the south. Up to 2 
million people are continually subject to 
malnutrition and starvation as a result of the 
war. 

The United States provides economic and 
military assistance to the central government, 
in 1987 amounting to $79 million. Aid has 
decreased, however, as Sudan has moved to 
improve relations with Libya and the Soviet 
Union. The U.S. values Sudan for its oil, its 
vast agricultural potential and its use as a 
military staging area and a place for military 
manuevers. Sudan, with a population of just 
21 million, is Africa's largest nation 
geographically, being about one-third the size 
of the United States.. 

Somalia and Keny a 

Somalia and Kenya together represent the 
United States' principal military access in 
East Africa to the oil shipping lanes and the 
Indian Ocean. 

The United States became an ally of Somalia 
when the Soviets shifted from Somalia to 
Ethiopia in 1977 and in 1987 supplies Somalia 
with $57 million in economic and military aid. 
Somalia's contention with Ethiopia over their 
common border turned violent again early in 
1987, but outright war has not been underway 
since 1978. 



Kenya has not experienced open warfare since 
independence was achieved in 1963. 
however, repression is increasing, and Kenya 
seems headed for rebellion sucli as that which 
expelled Ferdinand Marcos from the 
Phillippines. And as in the Philippines, the 
U.S. is allied with the repressive government, 
which is receiving $57 million in economic and 
military aid from the U.S. in 1987. 

An alternative policy for the United States in 
the Horn would: 1. End U.S. use of military 
bases in the Horn; 2. Halt arms shipments into 
the region; 3. Urge negotiations in 
international forutiis on the conflicts in the 
region. 
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Article 8: "Why the Violence?" from War Wounds by Abdul Rahman Abu Zayd Ahmed, 



WHY THE 
VIOLENCE? 

ABDUL RAHMAN ABl ZAVD AHMKl) 



Profe^Mir Abdul Kahman Abu Za>d .Xhmcd uas one of the founders 
and eventuall)/ Vice-Chancellur of the I'niveriil) of Juba. From 1976- 
19H2, he Has deeply? insulved, not unl> nilli educational developments 
in the south, but also with the major political events and leaders of the 
lime. He went on to become Secrelary-tieneral of the National Council 
for Higher F.ducation, and in I9K5 tiMik up his current position as 
Vice-C'hancellor ofOmdurman Ahlia I niversil>. 

Within the pages ol VCiv/ WOunds, ihe reader will liiid ihtsoiuiI 
testimonials by individuals who are keen observers of llie present 
situation in southern Sudan, 'I'heir statements are a witness to the 
tragic results of a contliel which has di\ ided our eounirs lor the 
second lime in the span of three decades. 

In order to understand correclls the background and parameters 
of this crisis and hence to address it w ith appropriate measures, 
certain fallacies and misleading j>erceptions must be put to rest. 

Many a northern Sudanese, including politicians and iidormed 
writers, will tell you that the problem in southern Sudan is not one 
o! race or religious bias, but one of sinister international interference 
(the Arabic word "mustabdaf’ — targeted - is used dails to prove 
that Sudan is an object of external ill -intent ), Tlie claim is not shared 
by most southern Sudanese who see tlie conflict primarils in racial 
and religious terms. 

This view of the conllicl coloured the entire literature ot the first 
Anya-Nya movetneni in the and earl\-l‘)70s Ihe Sudan 

People’s Liberation Movement (SPl.M mow meielv presents a new 
articulation of the same uleas alnuil the conllicl 

The ba.sic cause 

My contention is that racial anti icligious I actors are genuine 
problems m the struggle to build a unit leti ,'uidanese nation, hut they 
are not the basic .ause of the present umI war I ,et us move on then 
to address the more profouiui reason win difterences. common to 
main societies, have b.en exaggerated to the [loint where \ iolenee 
bc‘came the chosen method ol conllicl response aiul resolution, 

I bcdieve the war. seen obieclneU. must lx* attributed primarily 
tocompai live uiulerdev elopment I he lat k »>l development m the 
solid’ gives rise to luimeious and legilinKiie complaints Hie 
soutliern Suilan Ikis not u^eived its l.m sh.iie ol ilevelopment 
resoirces or attention, either under tadonKil rule or since 
inde(X‘iideiKe 

Vaiious reasons given lot this stale ol .ill.nrs are not convincing. 
K’cause southern Sudan is rich in lesouiees whuh require only 
determined elloits to uiilise them for the Ivnelit ol the jxople ol the 
area and the enliie nation The need lor tlie wlio'e country to 







develof) and share all available resources was made dramatically 
clear by the recent drought and famine in northern Sudan, 

As tlie next century approaches, and as water resources and the 
cultivable land mass of northern Sudan shrink through drought and 
desertification, the only hope for the nation is for all regions to work 
together to exploit their particular resources for the good of the 
country as a whole. Yet, valuable time and treasure have been 
wasted for many years by neglecting tlie regions outside the 
north-central Nile Valley 

The result of erratic, ignorant and frivolous or ummplemcnied 
policies IS the fireseni poverty and misery of the eniite Sudanese 
|X’ople 

.Mtliough the cities, towns and v illages of northern Sudan are not 
exactly models ol development, the cities and low ns and v illagcs of 
southern Sudan have deteriorated to the point where they are 
practically unsuitable for habitation, liven the capital cities ol the 
three southern regions are suffering in an appalling manner. 

Dealing with the problems 

How dtx;s this explanation ol why we are in the [Mesent dilemma 
help us deal with the problem as a whc»le and the immediate 
problems of affected mdiv idiials and populations ‘ 

There must be an lionest acceptance of Sudan as a sum ot 
complex, conllicting elements, 

rhe Governmenl must lx* lestiucturcd so that the [Hincifiles ot a 
deimxraiic system are guaranteed; namely . pluralism, lusic human 
rights tor all. equality before the law and in all nalioiu.l endeavours. 
All regions must have ec|ual o['»porliimty to develop There must lx* 
a national acknowledgement ifiai tlie south land other neglected 
regions) represent a tuluie source ol wealth lor Ihe nation since their 
manpower, water, land and tmesis are vitally needed lor ll«e 
development of tlie nation as a wtiole, 

All regions of itic Si*d,in must bv o[X‘ii to all peofde ol the Sudan 
with full rights of resilience, work and acquisition ol profK'riy, as 
well as equality ot opportunity with tlie indigenous people ot tlie 
region, Ihe ik.hoikiI wealth must be disinbuted equitably 
Resources ol everv region must tx* develo(x*d .iccordmg to .in 
agreed national agenda and available to all citi/ens. no matter trom 
wnere they come. 

C'ultural and linguistic ch.iiaclerisiics ot every region stuuild 
receive equal attcnlion and eiu ouragcinent by tlie lelevanl 
governmenl msiiiuiions and priv ale oigamsalions I he educational 
system should K* umlorm throughout Ihe country in its ma|ot 
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ingredients, with allov^ante for regional variations. Proportional 
representation in the national institutions must be guaranteed 

A great deal of discussion has taken place ab<,ut the question of 
Sudanese identity. Unfortunately, this is an issue like the other 
issues crucial to national harmony, vshich requires sensitive and 
imaginative handling. The acculturation process is one ol 
historical, spiritual and emotional dimensions, and the question ot 
identity is intimately related to that process. We cannot hope to 
decree a feeling of "Sudanese-ness ' even if there is a national 
consensus on the need for a unified .Sudanese identity. 1'his can 
only be achieved through a long prixess of education, which should 
not overkx)k the advantage of mamlaming diversity with in unity. 

The importance of initiating the long process of acquisition of a 
national identity is not to eliminate differences, but to ensure that 
those differences are not the occasion tor discrimination and do not 
lead to violent conllict; they should rather serve to promote 
integration by giv ing v anous groups confidence in one another and 
enriching the individual Sudanese and the Sudanese society and 
nation 



In three decades the Sudan has lived through two tragic civil 
w ars. We are now more than a match for the Lebanese and the Irish. 
During these wars we hav e destroy ed immense wealih. lost valuable 
opportunities for growth, and intlicled permanent injury to the 
national psyche with nothing to show tor our deeds. 

The present civil war. however, is different from the one that 
preceded it. It is more sinister and more dangervuis because of the 
involvement of outside powers and the availability of moie 
destructive firepower at a time when the Sudan is beset with 
enormous problems of drought, desertification, agonising 
institutional disruption and a siaggering international debt (most of 
which are compounded by the fact and requirements of the war). 
These problems are crying for a deiemiined nalionai effort in 
order to find solutions. It is absolutely essential, therefore, to bring 
the civil war to an end as a first step towards economic and social 
healili and recoverv . 
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Article 9; "Rebels in Ethiopia Work to Modernize Eritrea" by John Kifner, The New York Times, Aug. 
21, 1988. 



Rebels in Ethiopia Work to Modernize Eritrea 



By JOHN KIFNER 

&pe<iftli«n»Nrw YorkTifim 

OROTTA, Ethiopia - By day, this 
narrow valley carved inio ihe steep 
mountains seems nearly deserted, the 
only movement herds of goats scram- 
bling among the rocks. But as dusk 
falls and the danger of Ethiopian MIG 
bombers fades with the light, the valley 
springs to life. 

Convoys of big Mercedes trucks pull 
out of hiding places under trees, ferry- 
ing food and supplies, their headlights 
catching camels lurching arrogantly in 
the brush. Men and women carrying 
flashlights and Kalashnikov rifles staff 
checkpoints neatly marked with stop 
signs showing an upraised palm 

In a hospiial dug into the side of the 
mountain, rambling along in a corridor 
nearly three miles long, doctors in 
green surgical gowns are operating on 
wounded guerrillas and civilians 
Workshops tucked into the ravines re- 
pair everything from electric genera- 
tors to captured Soviet T-55 tanks, and 
tiny factories turn out plastic sandals. 
S':hoolbooks and spaghetti. 

War Began 27 Years Ago 
This is the headquarters of the Eri- 
trean People’s Liberation Front, one of 
the world's most remarkable guerrilla 
organizations, locked in a 27 year-long 
war to break away from Ethiopia. 

But even as the fighting continues, 
the guerrillas, led by one-time campus 
Marxists, are also struggling to mod- 
ernize a backward, traditionalist soci- 
ety. They are teaching an overwhelm- 
ingly illiterate people to read and write, 
building a primary heaUh care system 
in a land ravaged by famine and dis- 
ease, championing the rights of women 
who had been trusted as chaiiel and in- 
troducing new technology. 

In the lust few months, ihc Entrcdns 
have broken a nine-ycni -Jong stale 
mate of irei h warfare, overruning the 
main Ethic >ian Aimy headquarters in 
the north sneJ threatening the Sovkm 
backed rrgime of Lieut Col Mengisiu 
Haile Miriam. Despite the Eritrean 
gains — they control nearly ihree-quar- 
lers of the territory, although f>oi the 
major cities — there is no end in sight 
to a war that has claimed hundreds of 
thousands of lives 

No outside power supjxirls the En 
irrans, and other African nations op- 
pose secession for fear that l riba In. m 
would splinter them too 



Starting from scratch, the Eritrean 
rebels have built an impressive, self- 
sufficient network of medical clinics, 
refugee relief centers, factories and 
schools. 

A conversation with a rebel official 
inevitably begins with a statistics- 
packed review’ of the table of organiza- 
tion, and a list of accomplishments, 
usually coupled with Ihe cheerful ad- 
mission that they are only making a 
dent in an overwhelming problem. 

**We make intravenous solutions, 
capsules, tablets, ointments, tinc- 
tures," said Sennay Kifleyesus, a phar- 
macist running a hidden plant here 
that produces the rebels* drugs and 
medicine He went on with a list of 
“four main types of antibiotics, vita- 
mins, especially C and B-complex, •mi- 
malaria pills — important because it's 
very common — aspirin, a basic list of 
182 items.” 

“We re not fully self-sufficient yet,” 
he added apologetically, shining a 
flashlight on the rocky paths between 
his laboratories “Right now. we supply 
about 40 percent of our needs. " 



In Shipping Containers, 
Modern Laboratories 

Around a rock and behind a bush a 
door opens onto an inierconnrcicd 
series of cargo shipping containers, 
painted while, that are now laboratory 
rooms where workers in futuristic sier 
ile coveralls and hoods check the drug* 
for purity. Elaborate machines mi> 
compounds and spew out pills 

“Our medical department is in two 
sections, civilian and military," said 
Dr Assefaw Vekesie, the director of 
civilian healM services, showing a v;si 
lor through le^is filled with quin 
women and children who had lost legs 
10 land mines 

“The central hospital here is at the 
top of the pyramid; it has 400 inpa 
i.<nls at the moment," he said “Wc 
have SIX regional hospitals in areas we 
control in the central highlands. 23 re- 
gional health centers, 32 health renters, 
208 village clinics, which can serve 500 
to 1,000 people” 

“We have trained more than a thou 
sand harefool doctors.” he added, 
referring to those trained in basic 
n^iral techniques 

The tour entered whai appeared to 
be a stone hut that turned irito a spot 
less operating ihraier where a team of 
doctors, peering into a sophishcated 



magnifying device, we*‘e performing 
microsurgery on a man’s eardrum, 
ruined by artillery fire. 

Dr. Tekeste Fekadu, the military 
health director said, "Behind the lines, 
we have a clinic at the battalion level, 
division hospital with mobile surgical 
units, regional hospitals and then the 
central hospital here, with a unit for 
prostheses " 

"We have 35 certified doctors, 37 
assistant doctors we have trained our- 
selves who can do simple operations, 
150 nurses. 65 lab technicians and over 
1.700 barefoot doctors.” he said. “To 
compensate for the lack of helicopter 
evacuation, we carry the casualties out 
on our backs, but our mortality rate 
from stomach injuries compares fa 
vorably with the Americans in Viet- 
nam VVe have learned a lot “ 



‘A Very Small Dent’ 

In Vast Illiteracy 

Andebrhan W Giorgis, the Harvard- 
educated deputy chairman of the 
rebels' education department, who is 
trying to deal with a 90 percent illit- 
eracy rate in the population of roughly 
3.5 million, said: “We have 165 schools, 
some 1,780 teachers, and 27,000 stu- 
dents We have devised a three-year 
program foi adult education of read- 
ing. writing, arithmetic, elementary 
hygiene and some physical and social 
sciences " 

Bui hr added. "Ihi^ is a very small 
deni ' 

Playing with a kitten, he offered the 
obligatory glass of tea from a thermos 
on the porch of the Zero School here, 
the central boarding srh<Kjl operated 
by the rebel front 

The school, taking its name from the 
radio code for a nearby rebel head- 
quarters, began in 1976 with 100 stu- 
denis lodas ii is a complex of six 
S( h(Kils. im hiding one for fine arts, and 
ha >1.600 studenis and 200 teachei > 

I'nlike the guerrillas of Afghanistan, 
who an* fighting to maintain a trade 
ttoTiai way of life’ m the fan of that 
Sns in backed n gime's attempt to im 
pose mexiernism, the Eritrean rebels 
are determined tocrcatei new society 
Nowheie is this more apparent than m 
then call for equality for women, trade 
tionally confined to the kitchen and not 
allowed to speak in public Now. wear 
ing shorts and carrying Kalashnikovs, 
women make up nearly a third of the 
front-line guerrilla fighters 
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In a part of the world where ties of 
tribe and religion define identity, the 
rebel front Is trying to build this new 
•ociety in a staggeringly diverse terri- 
tory ^ about one-tenth of Ethiopia ^ 
that has nine languages and a people 
largely divided into Moslems of the 
lowlands and Christians of the high- 
lands. 



Nationalism Traced 
To Italian Colonization 

Ironically enough, the fierce sense of 
Eritrean nationalism, Eritreans them- 
•elves say, comes from having been 
colonized by Italy. 

luly founded its colony here in 1890. 
Intertoing to use it as a springboard for 
further conquests in Africa Small fac- 
tories and, later, automobile repair ga- 
rages were built, along with a network 
of roads hewn through the steep moun- 
tains. The local people were brought in 
as laborers and apprentices 

**lta)y played a role in bringing peo- 
ple together and making them feel the 
same/* said the Secretary General of 
the rebel front, Isseyas Aferworki, 
when asked about the roots of Eritrean 
nationalism. 



Awarded by the U.N. 
And Then Annexed 

After Italy's defeat in World War II 
and a brief period of British rule, the 
United Nations awarded Eritrea to 
Ethiopia and Emperor Haile Selassie 
In 1952. This was done largely at the 
Insistence of the United States, which 
maintained a communications base 
near Asmara and wanted to keep Uie 
Red Sea ports of Massawa and Assab 
In the hands of its main ally in the area 



The United Nations plan called for a 
federation in which Eritrea would have 
an independent parliament, but within 
a decade the Emperor had annexed 
Erftrea. A military coup dethroned the 
Emperor in 1974, and three years later 
Ethiopia switched allegiance from 
Washington to Moscow. But Colonel 
Mengistu and his fellow officers, known 
as the Dergue or Committee, were no 
less determined to hang onto Eritrea. 

The Emperor's moves touched off 
mounting discontent, and the first 
Miots of rebellion were fired in Septem- 
ber 1961. The initial revolt, which be- 
came known as the Eritrean Libera- 
tion Front, was composed largely of 
traditional and tribal leaders, with a 
strongly Moslem cast. 

The rebellion was joined later by 
younger, more educated Eritreans, 
mrgely urban. Many of them were 
Christians, and a number were campus 
radicals at Haile Selassie University in 
Addis Ababa. 

As the Eritreans fought the central 
Government, they also fought each 
ocher in an Increasingly fierce civil war 
within the civil war, with the more 
modernist, leftist People's Liberation 
Front triumphing by 1981. 

Outside Support 
Is Said to Up 

In its Initial stages, the Eritrean 
•eperatists received money from some 
Arab nations and military training 
from Cuba because they were opposing 
a Western-backed Government. Both 
these sources dried up when both the 
Government and the rebels tum^ left 

Recently, Colonel Mengistu has as- 
aened that the rebels are backed by 
Arabs, which could raise the feai • of 
Christian Ethiopians. The Eritreans 
deny this, saying most of their support 
comes from contributions by Entrean 
expatriates 



Mr. Isseyas, the rebel leader, said 
'*lt's a misunderstanding when people 
try to talk about the E P.L.F. as bemg a 
totally Marxist organization " 

In an interview at a base hidden in 
the mountaintaps. the soft-spoken, 
lanky Mr. Isseyas looked puzzled for a 
moment when asked what the rebt'Is' 
major accomplishment had been 
"We have been able to survive 
against all sorts of odds ^ that's the 
first thing." he said "We have learned 
to do things after a long pr^^ess — a 
repetition of mistakes, confrontations, 
setbacks — but we have develorK*d a 
proficiency in doing our jobs " 

‘We Have Come 
A Long Way’ 

In the darkening valleys belov., the 
rebels were moving out, four-wheel 
drive Toyotas bumping along the 
stream bMs. Many stopped at road 
blocks ao men — and sometimes 
women — could give s traditional 

S reeling of a hug and striking of shoul 
ers. 

Near the hospitals, men missing the 
lower parts of a le- exercised, walking 
with the aid of ski poles 
** We have come a long way." said Dr 
Atsefaw, the civilian health director, 
who has been in the field for 10 years. 
"Today when 1 go to the front line, 1 
will take a car and the necessary equip- 
asent. Before 1 would take a donkey We 
■ever had houses like this; we slept 
underatree. 

"Our struggle has been a very iso 
lated one," he went on "No super 
power supports us. To the Soviets we 
are agents of imperialism . to the West 
we are Marxists. But there ts some 
good about isolation It steels us We 
are self-sufficient." 
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Article 10: "Africa War Zones: Western Sahara/Chad." Prepared by Teresa Smith, Association of 
Concerned Africa Scholars. Africa Peace Tour Report, Africa Peace Committee, 1987. 

AFRICA WAR ZONES: 

Western Sahara/Chad 

^ estern Sahara 



The war in Western Sahara is one in whicfi the 
West, through Morocco, is attempting to 
••etain favorable access to valuable resources 
f phosphates, oil and fisheries, among others. 

Morocco is also vievved as a key military 
outpost for the United States in northern 
Africa. This contributes to the willingness of 
ttie U.S. to support Morocco's designs on 
Western Sahara, a nation about the size of 
Colorado, with a population of about 500,000. 

From 1884 to 1975, Western Sanara was a 
colony of Spai:i, vvhich held a limited interest 
in the area until it discovered that Western 
Sahara's waters were among the world's 
richest fisheries. Offshore and subsoil 
petroleum deposits were found in the late 
1950s and 1960s, as were superior, 
ranium-grade phosphates and one of the 
world's largest fresh water acquifers. 

At the same time these discoveries were being 
made, a movement for self-determination was 
growing among the people of Western Sahara, 
known as the Satirawi. The Sahrawi have a 
distinct history, which includes 50 years of 
successful resistance before the Spanish were 
finally able to create a colony in the region. 

The drive to restore Western Sahara to 
Sahrawi control began with student protests in 
the 1960s, which the Spanish brutally put 
down, killing hundreds and detaining leaders. 
In 1973, the Sahrawi formed the Polisario 
Front, which undertook arn)ed struggle to oust 
he Spanish. In 1 975 the United Nations found 
that the people of Western Sahara 
categorically supported the Polisario and 
wanted independence. 



Meanwhile, two neighboring states, Morocco 
and Mauritania, put forward claims on the 
territory. Spain promised to reach a 
legotiated agreement with the Polisario Front 
that would bring independence to Western 
Sahara. In October 1975 the World Court 
ruled on Western Sahara, dismissing the claims 
of Morocco and .Mauritania to sovereignty over 
the territory. 

Nevertheless, in defiance of its pledges and 
obligations, Spain struck a deal in November, 
1975 with Morocco and iMauritania--the 
Madrid Accords—which divided Western 
Sahara between them. The Polisario then 
turned their struggle against the new 
occupying forces. In 1979, with an economy 
devastated by the burdens of war, Mauritania 
withdrew. Morocco then moved to annex by 
force the whole of the territory. 

The War 

Morocco, under the rule of King Hasan, has 
thrown itself into overwhelming the Polisario. 
The central .Morcoccan strategy is the 
creation of walls in the desert that bring more 
and more of Western Sahara under Moroccan 
control. The walls, which are heavily 
fortified, mined and guarded by radar, have 
been constructed with the help of France, the 
U.S. and Israel. 

These walls are concentrated in north and 
western regions, enclosing the key phosphate 
mining center at Bu Craa. The .Moroccans 
have invested $50 million in port facilities in 
the area and have increased phosphate mining 
to approach levels reached while the area was 
under Spanisli c..)ntrol. 
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Article 10 (cont'd.) 

Inside the walls, state of emergency 

legislation suspends all civil rights and makes 
visible opposition to the occupation 

impossible. Disappearance and torture is 
systematic as well. 

The war has pushed some 240,000 Sahrawi 
refugees into Algeria. 

The U.S. is deeply committed to Morocco's 
attempt to control Western Sahara. In 1987, 
the U.S. provided Morocco with $109 million in 
military and economic aid. $32 million of this 
total was in free weapons. Over the course of 
Morocco's war effort, the U.S. has provided 
$1.3 billion in military aid. 

In return, Morocco provides the U.S. military 
with basing rights, communication and landing 
facilities for the Central Command (Rapid 
Deployment) and the U.S. fleet operating in 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean, not to 
mention selling fruit and vegetables to U.S. 
Europe-based NATO forces. Morocco also 
channels assistance to and hosts the foreign 
headquarters of UNITA, the contra-style force 
allied with South Africa, supported by the U.S. 
in Angola. Morocco has purchased South 
African tanks. Currently, Morocco is 
searching for assistance to enable it to acquire 
a new squadron of F-16 fighter planes and to 
build another wall. 

The Sahrawi Republic (SADI), the provisional 
government of the Polisario, is recognized by 
69 nations and is a member of the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU). The 
OAU has elaborated a peace plan for the 
region, OAU Resolution 104 (1983), which was 
endorsed by consensus at the United Nations in 
the same year. Currently the U.N. Secretary 
General is undertaking efforts to bring the two 
parties (Morocco and the Polisario) to 
negotiate its implementation. But, Morocco 
refuses to cooperate. Unfortunately, with the 
assurance of U.S. assistance, plans to build 
more walls move ahead, with the likelihood 
that war will spread into neighboring countries. 



This paper was prepared by Teresa K. Smith 
(Association of Concerned Africa Scholars) 
and Todd Perry. 



Chad 

Chad is a vast nation, equal to the size of the 
west coast of the United States, formerly a 
French colony but still under substantial 
control by France, and the United States. 

Chad's population of 4.5 million is 
concentrated in the southern region, which has 
rich agricultural potential, producing large 
cotton crops for Western Europe and Japan. 
Oil has also been discovered in the south near 
Lake Chad and Esso Exploration is planning for 
its exploitation. 

Hissen Habre, a northern minority leader, 
after several revolts and military campaigns, 
became president of Chad in 1982. From 1982 
to 1986, the U.S. and France sent millions of 
dollars in arms and equipment to the Habre 
regime to counter offensives by opponents and 
by Libya, which has occupied a uranimum-rich 
strip along the border since 1972. 

In 1987, the U.S. provided Chad with $17 
million in economic and military aid and 
air-lifted military supplies to help Chad turn 
back a Libyan assault. At the same time, 
France bombed Libyan troops in retaliation for 
Libyan bombings, showing its intention to 
maintain its presence in Chad. 

Apart from Habre's small clan, no Chadian has 
benefitted from this war or past wars which 
have helped keep Chad the sixth poorest 
nation in the world. Many southern groups 
fled their farms or were killed when Habre 
came to power. But Habre successfully 
offered amnesty to southern rebels starting in 
1985, and many refugees have returned. 
Despite Habre's recent efforts at 

reconciliation, his rule has been characterized 
by political killings and frequent human rights 
violations. 

A U.S. policy that would benefit Western 
Sahara and Chad would: 1. Halt weapons 

shipments to both nations; 2. Condition 

economic aid and financial involvement on 

protection of human rights; 3. In tlie case of 
W'estern Sahara, support the peace plan of the 
OAU. 

For more information on Western Sahara or 
Chad please contact the local organizer for 
the Africa Peace Tour or write; Africa Peace 
Committee, c/o Maryknoll Fathers and 

Brothers, Maryknoll, NY 10562. 



Session 6: Where do we go from here? 

Goal: To establish an action plan that celebrates participants' learning from Sessions 1-5. 

The activities in this session will help the group develop an action plan that reflects and cele- 
brates the group's learning in Sessions 1-5 about the linkages between their community and Africa. The 

Busy Person's Guide to Social Action (pp. 1 6-48) provides general action planning guidelines. 

Activities: 

• Participants clarify and define the linkages they have discovered between their local 
community and the African context. 

• They analyze the assets that they have among themselves and within their community, 
and the identified networks. 

• They brainstorm a list of possible responses in terms of activities and events that 
highlight the linkages, and discuss the pros and cons of each potential activity or event. 

• They decide which activity(ies) or event(s) would be most effective and feasible. 

• The group draws up an action plan, delegates tasks, sets dates, responsibilities, linkages 
with other groups in their community. 

Suggested Equipment and Materials: 

• African foods brought by participants 

• easel and newsprint to mark participants' comments, responsibilities 

• a table to display any Africa-related literature 

• a bulletin board to pin up a map of Africa, relevant articles and announcements 

• thumb tacks, scissors, tape 

• compiled list of media contacts and African resource network in the local area 

• cassette player 

Session Outline 

1. It's Time to Write some new Songs! 

"Songs are sneaky things. They can slip across borders. Proliferate in prisons. Penetrate 
hard shells." (Pete Seeger). Play an inspiring song to set the tone for this session. Choose 
your own or play a selection from the "New Songs" cassette by jim Dunn (available from 
The People's Institute for Survival and Beyond, 1444 North johnson St., New Orleans, 

LA 701 1 6 (504) 944-2.154 or contact UUSC). 

2. What is Social Action? 

Social action is only effective if it is tailored to people's characteristics, skills, and pref 
erenccs. Once the issues and problems have been identified, we have to determine 
each person's and the group's action possibilities. Copy the following pages for use as a 
handout; the information on Mcxles of Action and Transformation Roles sets the tone for 
deciding on group action by providing an idea of the breadth of what is called sor iai 
action. 
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Modes of Action: What can I do? 

• Personal Lifestyle Choices: Make choices about my personal life in light of my declared 
values. 

• Service: participate in action to address the effects of an identified problem. 

• Advocacy: speak out about the problem to those who could make a difference. 

• Organizing: get others involved in changing the situation — both those affected and 
those who have resources and power. 



Transformation Roles: How can what I do change unjust 
structures? 

According to economist and futurist James Robertson, the process of social transformation 
involves many people acting out of a shared vision in all arenas of life (family, business, school, church 
and synagogue, professional, civic and government...) in one or more of the six transformation roles 
according to our own gifts and circumstances. 

• Building the new value system: A just society exhibits a new set of values (respect for 
each person, solidarity among all peoples, stewardship, non-violence, cooperation, 
participation). For these values to replace those of exploitation, patriarchy, competition, 
violence, consumerism, and exclusion, they must be internalized by many people. This 
calls on the skills of teachers, parents, preachers, artists, musicians, poets, and everyone 
involved in human development. 

• Choosing a lifestyle congruent with your declared values: A just economic society calls 
us to make lifestyle choices accordingly: living simply, reordering priorities to make 
way for a more just distribution of goods and modeling in the way we live the value 
system we espouse. Unless we do this there will be diminished potential for change, 
and for meeting the needs of those suffering from want. 

• Enabling alternative structures to emerge: Some people have to create new structures 
that will bring about the just society — the new ways of working and organizing the 
production and delivery of goods and services. Some are the innovators; others help get 
the resources to implement the new ideas — volunteering at the local food co-op, 
investing in self-help credit unions, helping get orders for a new alternative press. 

• Transforming existing institutions from within: New values for the just society must re- 
shape the patterns of acting and relating within existing institutions. Decision-making in 
offices, classrooms, agencies, and churches must become more participatory, involving 
all who are aftected. Reward systems must become more just, according to race and 
gender. Conflicts must be settled nonviolently. Cooperation has to replace competition, 
f uturist Robert Theobald, says: "To get revolutionary change, be revolutionary." Onc(> 
people have experienced a new way the effects will ripple out and spread. 
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• Strategies for getting from here to there: People must design the process of change, i.e., 
the strategies and tactics that will change patterns of behavior and the laws of the land. 
People must organize to participate in the strategies, e.g., voting long-term commit- 
ments to issues — all call for members to contribute time, effort and money to 
organizing the constituency for change and mobilizing the effort in the economic and 
political arenas. 

• Opposing what goes in the wrong direction: One part of working for change is 
preventing policies and action that reinforce the status quo or take us backward. So one 
of the transformation roles calls on change agents to say "No!" to injustice even as they 
work for justice. Once situations have been identified as unjust there is no such thing as 
being neutral. To be silent is to stand on the side of the status quo -- the unjust reality, 
and to be complicit in it. As Edmund Burke put it, "All that is necessary for the forces of 
evil to triumph is for enough good people to be silent." 

(Adapted from the Economic Literacy Project: Empowering Women for Action, produced by the 
Religious Network for Equality for Women) 
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3. Moving from Information to Action 

The steps between receiving information and implementing a^'tion are important in determining 
what action is the best possible response to the kinds of linkages the participants discovered. Too often 
groups of people involved in social action are overly eager to step into action, or they b >come side- 
tracked by endless discussions on what should be done (a phenomenon that Dr. Martin Luihei King, Jr. 
called "paralysis by analysis"). To be effective, action must be firmly grounded in a realistic framework. 
During the process of reaching consensus, broken down below into 1 2 steps, the facilitator should 
make sure that the decision-making includes all group members and any questions are clarified. 

Having a blackboard or newsprint on hand will help the group keep track of progress made during 
each step of the process. 

A 1 2-step process for group consensus-building: 

Step #1 : The group brainstorms a list of linkages between their local area and Africa, according to 

the session topics (culture, economics, health, hunger, children and youth, environment, 
military spending). Where do related phenomena exist locally and in Africa? What are some 
common obstacles and goals? 

Step #2: The group decides which linkages are the strongest and most clear in their impact on the 

local level and ir the African context. For what linkage can an action or event help redirect 
policy and public attention concerning local and African issues in a positive manner? 

Step #3: The group brainstorms on common (win-win) actions or events that would help resolve 

some of the negative impacts of issues for both the U.S. and Africa. (Consult the 
Brainstorming List of Activities and Events below for ideas). 

Step #4: Questions that some group members may raise about the linkages and possible actions are 

solicited by ihe facilitator and clarified. 

Step #5: The group discusses the pros and cons of the different action that they listed under Step #3. 

Are they realistic? Here the group's assets should be taken into account (see 4. Worksheet: 
How to Calculate Your Group Assets of the session outline below). 

Stop #6: One (or several) group members are called upon by the facilitator to make a proposal for 

what appears to be the most realistic action (or actions) for the group to undertake. 

Step #7; The group discusses the feasibility of the proposal made in Step #6. What considerations 
must be taken into account in implementing this proposal? 

Step #8: Other group members are called upon by the facilitator to modify the proposal made in 

Step #6, if necessary. 

Step #9: The facilitator tests for consensus among the group: 

(a) he/she restates the proposal 

(b) he/she calls for concerns about the proposal from the group 

(c) he/she calls for objections, reservations within the group consensus 

(d) he/she calls for blocks from among the group members 

(e) he/she attempts to incorporate objections of blockers into the pro[)osat 
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Step #1 0: After the test for consensus, the facilitator makes an official call for consensus, through a 
show of verbal and/or visual agreement. (If consensus is reached, the group moves on to 
Step #1 1 ; if not, they go back to Step #9). 

Step #1 1 : With the help of the Action Plan Worksheet (see item #5 below) the group develops and 
action plan to implement the proposal that they reached consensus on. 

Step #1 2: Tasks in implementing the proposal are assigned to the different group members (again, 
consult the Action Plan Worksheet below). 
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4. Worksheet: How To Calculate Your Group Assets 

Before implementing an action plan, group members should take inventory of the assets they 
can work with. The following is a worksheet for the group to complete: 

People — time and talents: The key assets to effective action are members' and friends' 
availability, skills, and interests. Instead of designing a program and then looking for skills to match, 
groups tend to be more successful if they inventory skills and then shape a program around them — 
this builds on a community's existing strengths. 

Useful skills to list include: community organizing, journalism, teaching, training, theater and 
puppetry, music and dance, accounting, bookkeeping, grant-writing, banking, legal work, health, 
business planning, advertising, graphic design, contracting, small business, computer, information 
science, home business, and many others. 



Name 



Skills 



Availability 



Facilities: What facilities do you own or have the right to use? Think about church buildings, 
office space, convents, schools, storage space, meeting and conference facilities, school gym, outdoor 
recreational facilities, houses or apartment buildings, etc. When are these properties being used? 
Mostly on Sundays and a few nights a week? Are any of these properties in a key community location? 
List any particular advantages these facilities offer. Which facilities are not being used to their fullest 
capacity? Make a list: 



Facility/Room 



Times Available 



Possible Uses 
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Equipment: What equipment does your group own or rent? Can it be put to more intensive use? 
A good typewriter or word processor could cut costs and time. Use of a van might ease transporta' ion 
problems. A storefront could become an income-generating resale shop. Your storage space may be 
valuable too. Here's a short list to help you inventory such equipment; 

Office equipment (typewriter, addressing machine, computer, mimeograph, photocopy machine, 
printing equipment, lay-out table, other); 



Video and audio equipment; 



Other equipment (from schools, community centers, warehouses, nursing homes, local retail stores, 
and other services); 



Linkage to existing programs: Working with existing community action programs could 
significantly strengthen group activities. It is useful to inventory all your "friends and allies." 

As an on-going assignment (defined in Session 1), the group has been collecting information 
about the African resource network in the local area. Which ones can be useful to help implement the 
action? Also consider organizations and programs, such as coalitions on African issues, peace groups, 
environmental programs. Third World crafts cooperatives, food co-ops, meal programs, recycling 
programs, day care centers, shelters for women and children, credit unions, health care programs. 
Third World education programs, church-affiliated coalitions. 



Organization 



How we could collaborate 
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5. An Action Plan Worksheet 

Organizing action takes planning, making all those involved responsible for different aspects of 
the whole, and keeping track of the action plan's progress. Below is a worksheet to complete for 
developing a realistic action plan: 



1) What activity has the group decided on? 



2) What problem(s) in the local community and Africa does this activity address? 



3) Who will benefit from the activity? How will these people benefit? Who is your constituency? Who 
are you accountable to? 



4) What timeframe is there for the implementation of the activity? 



5) What obstacles should we expect to look out for? (Money problems, people, attitudes, lack of clarity, 
commitment, time.) 



6) What people/organizations will be involved in making this activity possible? 



7) What kinds of resources (equipment, materials, tools, facilities, vehicles, money, skills) will be 
needed for this activity? 



8) Where is the activity going to take place? 
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9) Implementation plan: How is the activity to be done? 

• prior to the activity (preparation) 

task who when 



• during the activity (implementation plan) 
task who when 



• after the activity (follow-up) 

task who when 
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6. Spreading the Word About Findings 

As an on-going assignment (defined in Session 1), the group identified the local media network 
and its coverage of African issues. Information and contacts gained during this inquiry will help you 
spread the word about the group's program For example, the local-global connections that will have 
emerged from the self-study will be of interest to the local media. It may be most efficient to designate 
a media liaison person from among the group's members. 

Ways to communicate with the media include: 

• press releases (you can find a sample press release and information on how to write one 
yourself in the Busy Person's Guide to Social Action, p. 32) 

• flyers, circulars, brochures 

• newsletters 

• Public Information Announcements (PIA) 

• radio and television interviews 

• public speaking at schools, nursing homes, community centers 

• action alerts (about boycotts, for example) 

• demonstrations, vigils 

• street theater 

• puppet shows 

• cultural events 

• public access television 

The group's media liaison person may want to inform the community about the types of 
activities the oup plans to undertake. Here are a few helpful hints for writing promotional copy. : 

1 . Have a "you" orientation (readers' needs come first) 

2. Slogans help readers and listeners remember (something like: ' Africa: you can't live without 
it!") 

3. Carefully arrange your "selling" points (relate Africa to the local context) 

4. Avoid sexism and jargon 

5. Use graphics 

6. Keep sentences and paragraphs short and clear 

7. Don't forget to state the obvious (this is especially true as far as Africa is concerned!) 

8. Add an additional inducement to get public to participate 

9. G(X)d copy should be: interesting, sf)ecific, simple, concise, believable, relevant, and 
persuasive. (According to a Yale University study, the twelve most persuasive words are: 
discovery, easy, guarantee, health, love, money, new, proven, results, safety, save, you.) 

(Adapted from Grry Blake and Robert W. Bly, How to Promote your own Bu'^iness. New York: 
NAL Penguin Inc. 1983) 
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A Brainstorming List and Sample Ideas for Action: 

A list of some examples of action undertaken by groups of people, concerned about their 
communities and those in Africa, are presented below. The list of activities and events should stimulate 
thinking of what the group can do. The readings include an example of how to organize an Alternative 
Trade Organization (selling African products, for example), a fact sheet and sample letter of protest on 
the Nestl6 and American Home Products boycott, along with information on the Coca-Cola in South 
Africa boycott. 



General: 

Awareness campaign on U.S./South 
Africa involvement (rallies, vigils, 
demonstrations) 

Benefits, fundraisers (musicians, cultural 
events) 

Building exchanges between people in 
U.S. and in Africa 

Celebration of World Days (e.g. World 
Hunger Day, World Health Day) 

Educational events at churches 

Joining or developing a Peace Corps 
Partnership Program 

Lobbying campaigns of local and national 
government officials 

News features, letters to the editor, 
magazine articles, newsletters, press releases 

Organization of sessions on what North 
Americans can learn from Africa 

Partnerships with local African coalitions 
(student groups, divestment campaigns) 

Poster drawing contests 

Presentations in nursing homes, jails, 
schools, community centers (speakers, slide 
shows, videos, films) 

Resource center, speakers bureau, 
calendar of events concerning Africa 

Sister city, adopt-a-community, grassroots 
exchange programs 

Travel exchanges 

Work with local offices of international 
associations (UN Associations, World Affairs 
Councils, Returned Peace Corps Volunteer 
groups, bread for the World, and other 
religious, non-[)rofit groups) 



Cultural: 

African arts exhibits and shops, support 
for artists' cooperatives. 

Black History Month activities on linking 
local community with Africa 

Culture kits (collection of objects from 
different countries) 

Hands-on museum/exhibits 
Story tellers; African folk tales 
Street theater, puppet shows, simulations, 
role plays, mini-skits 

Economic: 

Advocacy of local-African links in local 
government and businesses 

Boycotts, pickets, action alerts, petitions 
of U.S. companies with unethical policies in 
the U.S. and Africa 

Identification of markets for Africa 
products 

Program to encourage purchase of goods 
from Africa 
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Children and Youth: 

Assessment of school curriculum on 
Africa (train teachers) 

Boycott companies which contribute to 
unjust practices against children, e.g. Nestis, 
American Home Products) 

Child care exchange 

Day care training programs 

Exchange programs between U.S. and 
African students, children 

Provision of day care to worker's children 

Teen programs on Africa 

Youth employment and training programs 

Sponsor Children of V\/ar tour 

Religious Education programs at local 
religious institutions 

Environment: 

Advocacy of stricter federal policies on 
energy, fuel consumption, waste disposal, 
ocean dumping 

Creation of new and end-use industries 
for waste products, e.g. ethanol 

Environmental awareness campaigns on 
dumping, reforestation locally and in Africa 

Loan programs, tax credits for energy 
conservation 

Organize against toxic waste 

Organize for city-wide recycling pick-up 
(paper, glass, cans) 

Protect wildlife campaign 

Recycle/exchange clothes and household 
goods, thrift stores, rummage sales 

Start-up a "buy back," "cash for trash" 
station 

Weatherizatiori programs 
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Food and Hunger: 

Advocacy of food programs and 
legislation supporting family farms 

"Buy Local" program and directory 

Community education program about 
food assistance here and in Africa 

Community gardens, land trusts, land use 
planning 

Food pantries, banks, buying clubs 

Food Stamp rights education programs 

Identification of new markets for farm 
products, e.g. organic foods 

Public farmer support activities, e.g. 
presence at farm auctions, foreclosures 

Rural support group for distressed farmers 

Health Care 

AIDS awareness through theater 

Health care screening programs 

Linking health care expenditures to 
economic development strategies 

Nutrition education for mothers 

Pre-natal care services 

Presentations on Africa in hospitals, 
nursing homes 

Military 

Boycott companies that contribute to 
unjust economic and labor practices, e.g. 
United Farm Workers-organized boycott of 
table grapes 

Don't do business with banks making 
loans to South Africa or other countries that 
violate human rights 

Education campaign about effects of U.S. 
military policy and hardware in Africa 

Encouragement of socially responsil)le 
investment 

Opposition to inappropriate business 
activity or development 
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Article 1 : "Start a Third World Shop: Alternative Trade Organizations Mix Business and Justice" by Jim 
Goetsch, Seeds. 

One of the ways UUSC staff in Boston can be helpful to the users of the Introductory 
Guide to Africa is to provide information on the types of social action that are being organized 
throughout the country. The following articles are examples of what some groups of people, 
concerned about their communities and those in Africa, have been doing. They include an 
example of how to organize an Alternative Trade Organization (selling African products, for 
example), a fact sheet on the Nestl6 and American Home Products boycott, a sample letter to 
the Nestle and AHP offices, and a fact sheet on the Coca-Cola boycott. 

Start A Third World Shop 

Alternative trade organizations mix business and justice 



Bu lint Coet<Lh 

For the /v-7 yt'iir the Hou<e iiGu 
hccH >tuJuifi^ the ‘ iictivitie^ ot chiinty. The 

tiofi heticeen ymoll hu>rh’>> and nonprofit chanty ha^ lam^hcd 
a> more hu^ino^'^es add the “human element to the pront 
motioe and more nonpront> '^eek to .< :dre<> tlie ro\n< ot ^ocietu > 
by entering the mainstream. One development /s the Alter- 
natree Trade Organization lATOr The ba^ie purpose of an ATO 
i> to aid <mall producer^ in developing countries rv 
and <ell!n^ their product^. The bulk of the momn^ the A1 0 earn< 
;> returned to the third icorld producer. The amount can ^an^e 
Wm a third to rO percent ot eanun^s ATO s empnasize educat- 
ing; buyers .ibout conditions in the countries from u'hich the 
^oods come .Klaximizinc; profits n ATO ^oal 

\Oiile ATO s are not >ieic isinne such as the Lhurch o^ the 
Brethren's BF.RRV Self Help Handcrafts have been around since 
VVIV//), they are blo^<omtn^ into an exciting example of a ne:r 
iipproiich to icorld trade. Total 'Oles for all ATO s iU.S. and 
European) is estimated at SlOO million - still a mere drop in the 
billion dollar economic icorld. 

This “hoic-to” ;^uide :cas icrittcn by Jim Goetsch. founder ot 

Friends of the Third World, an AJ O Indiana. 

Making the Right Choices 

The easiest and most important place to >tart is with a 
mission statement that explains your objectives and 

strategies. A basic budget stating your projected income 
and expenses is also \ ital. Here are >even key que>tu>ns 
Vi)u should answer before beginning: 

• What IS the basic purpose’ 

• Who do we serve’ 

• Where are tnir potential markets 

• Who are our major competitors'^ 

• What prviblems and restrictions attect our .K tivities' 

• H(>w will we aluate siKcess or failure’ 

• What rt*si)urces ^%e need tpis^ple, money, m»Uerials, 
skills)’ 

It preparing "IkIi a plan set'ms daunting, rememi'er that 
a good plan recjuiTes good conuiuinictilion and iujithtous 
re\ isions 



O 




For Profit or Nonprofit? 

Before \xiu make that first sale, vou should determine 
whether your ATO will be tor-profit or nonprofit, t.ix 
exempt or not. 

In weighing the decision ot whether to start a for-protit 
or nonprofit ATO, vou should consider these diff .Mences: 

• Small businesses can be successful selling items pro- 
duced exclusivelv bv what the IRS calls 'the poor, dis- 
tressed or troubled" but it entails risk. 

• A small business is required to pay minimum wage to all 
in\’ol\ ed, while a nonprofit can accept \’olunteer help. 

• A nonprofit business mav have to pav income taxes even 
if its purpose is to help only the poor and needy, unless 
substantially all of its work is performed for tree. 

• \onprofits should also know that while tax exempt sta- 
tus does ha\’e some restrictions, it allows you to accept 
grants, donations and discounts on postage. However, 
import taxes and shipping costs are not waived for non- 
profits. 

Charting Your Progress 

Once vour decision to start an ATO is made its mission 
established, and products, producers and mar^ets chosen, 
vou must next create a method for monitoring the success 
of the operation. 

In a traditional business money is the ke)', However, 
nonprc>fit groups can make up for the lack of apital with 
donated labor and other "in-kind" resources F 'ir exan^ple, 
a church could be asked to donate space and i large ATO 
amimittee can save advertising expense*' bv spreading the 
word to friends You must remember, hinveve', that even 
volunteers don't work "for nothing," Thev in ed motiva- 
tion. Vnir cause, written m vour missmn statement, must 
be corn iiH mg iMiough to recmit an adequate gri>up of pev>- 
ple 

Careful Planning Is Crucial 

All business involves risk, but good planning can make 
If manageable Anv project, profit or nonprofit, needs to 
develop a ' business plan" and continuallv evaluate it 
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Article 1 (cont'd.) 



Tvno i;i\'ens in business people .ind le>;al existence ^ 
Large projects can be started with only a couple of commit- 
ted people. But it's important to remember that if you are 
short on people with needed skills your project will be 
short on results. Have as one of your mam goals enlarging 
your pool of volunteers or w'orkers. The general rule for 
nonprofit groups is that you can get bv on less monev if 
you have more people. 

You have to comply with gmernment regulations. Your 
ATO will be required tt^ report to citv. county, state and 
national agencies, Do not assume that because vou are a 
niMi-profit organizatum. vou don't have to report to the 
IRS. 

In general, the needs of an ATO can be most easilv met 
by incorporating or affiliating with an existing group. 

Most of the existing ATO's will share their general oper- 
ating st\ les and catalogs and a few will share their business 
plans (^r contacts with suppliers Fc>r those who want to 
open a retail outlet, most ATO's will soli to you wholesale 
or on consignment. One possible source of suppliers is the 
directory' of producers available from the Crafts Center, 
2001 O Street, \W, Washington D C. 2003b. 

Marketing Your Product 

The process of choosing suppliers can be a learning 
experience on both sides. A balance must be derived 
between a product that will sell and producers m need. 
Generally the more needy the producer, the more problems 
there will be in supply. Many ATO's designate a portion of 
sales toward technical assistance and losses. The more p>er- 
sonai the contact with the producer, the better. 



.ATO's have tended to market handmade crafts, clothing 
and food from cooperatives or individuals. Most have 
developed contacts with one or more producers and then 
tned to find a market. This method is the oppxasite of the 
traditional business approach which seeks a market then 
develops a product or contacts an existing producer. This 
difference in approach is a key difference ^tween tradi- 
tional business and ATO's. Just as important to note is that 
ATO's emphasize direct contact with their producers, 
avoiding the "middlemen". 

While there are more producers and products than mar- 
kets, a variety of low cost market surveying methods exist 
that can be used to test the product you choose. For exam- 
ple, a simple price check of similar products is helpful. 
Experience has shown that the more practical the product, 
the easier to find the market. Paid ads are not generally 
effective for new, small projects. Try informal advertising 
such as stories in neighborhood newspapers, mailings and 
word of mouth to advertise your ATO. 

ATO's are more successful when they match a specific 
product to a consumer: i.e. organic foods to natural food 
CO ops or African bookbags to international students. 

You can market your goods in as many ways as there 
are ATO's. Products can be sold on consignment; through 
Sunday school or church bazaars; at home parties; in cata- 
logs; at conference tables, or even out of a bus or van. The 
key is to match the audience to the product. You should 
also decide if you want to share space with other retailers 
or get your own fulltime storefront. ATO retailers can also 
consider shared or fulltime storefronts. ♦ 



Alternative Trade Organizations 



Dry Creek CooperJtive 
Trading 

c a W hiftjki'r 

K I F : Box ! I A 
^Nix.HJhurv r\ 

Third World Hindart 
.An/ona 

44t 1 / r East 4th Strwt 
ru(.son, A/ HS70S 

Third World Handaiti 
California 

4h!) \ An.ihftm HIvd 

Third World Shoppe of 
Ft. Wayne 
1 W»->t W,<vn»’ 

Fi 'ft Wjv pf IN 4h8<1? 



Co-op America 
M Street \W 
Suite "^10 
VSj>hine,ton, LX' 

Equal Exchange 
PO Bc»x 2h32 
Cambridge \1 A 

Friendx of the Third 
World. Inc. 

nil W»»st Wdvne ^frtvt 
Fort Wjvne, IN 4hM02 

jubilee CrafH 

W Apslev '^trivt 
Philadelphia. P.A 1^1 44 

Mayan Crafts 

I I<U N Mighl.ind St rtvt 
Km>m Vih 



■Arit-gton. y A rrcoi 

One World Trading Co. 

VO uo Pept V 
‘^urrrt'ertov'p P.A 

Pueblo to People 
1 Montrose Blvd 
I Inuston, TX 

SELFHELP Craft* 

I' '4 Main Strevt I, 
Akron. PA 1 'm)1 

SERRV Self-Help 
Handcraft* 

Main ^trex't, 
pO 

N»'\> Windsor MP 

I 
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where do we go from here? 



Article 2: "Sample Letters to Nestl6 and American Home Products" and "Nestl6 and AMP Boycott Fact 
Sheet". Minneapolis: Action for Corporate Accountability, 1989. 

SAMPLE LETTERS TO NESTLE AND AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS 



Mr. J. R. Stafford, Chairman and CEO 
American Home Products 
685 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

Mr. C. Alan MacDonald, President 

Nestle Company 

100 Manhattanville Rd. 

Purchase, NY 10577 

Dear , 

Begin , if you like, with a short paragraph about you, and why you are 
concerned about the issue . This personal element will make your letter 
more effective. 

I/We join with the World Health Assembly. UNICEF, and members of 
church, health and consumer organizations all over the world who call 
upon the Nestle company to stop inducing sales by dumping supplies of 
infant formula in hospitals and maternity wards. 

I/we know that Bottle Baby Disease, a disease caused by aggressive 
promotion of infant formula which persuades women to bottle feed 
instead of breastfeed, continues to be a grave problem for many of the 
world's children. Bottle Baby Disease is characterized by malnutrition, 
dehydration and infection, and it can mean death or permanent ill-health 
for thousands of children every year. 

Please be advised that I/we plan to boycott all_ Nastla/AhP 
products if you do not stop supplying hospitals and maternity wards with 
free supplies of formula and bring your company's practices into full 
compliance with the WHO/UNICEF International Code of Marketing of 
Breast-milk Substitutes. 

Sincerely, 



your name(s) 



Please send a copy of your letter, and any response you get, to Action 
for Corporate Accountability, 3255 Hennepin Ave. S., Suite 230, 
Minneapolis, MN 55408. 
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Article 2 (cont'd.) 



1. What is the problem addressed by Action for Corporate Accountability's 
Infant Health Campaign? 

The problem is Bottle Baby Disease - severe malnutrition and diarrhea, leading to death or life 
long handicaps - suffered by infants whose mothers have been persuaded by the agpessive marketing 
schemes of the infant formula industry to abandon breastfeeding and use artu^cial milk to feed their 
babies, Health experts estimate that from one to three million infants die each year from Bottle Baby 
Disease. In poor areas, where living conditions are unsanitary, illiteracy high and incomes low, safe 
preparation of infant formula is nearly impossible. Mixed with bacteria-laden water and over-diluted 
to make it last longer, the expensive artificial milk becomes a daily dose of disease and malnutrition. 

The worst offenders are the industry leaders: Swiss-based Nestle and the U.S. - based American 
Home Products. 

2. Hasn't there already been a boycott against Nestle about this issue? 

Yes, a seven year boycott against Nestle ended in 1984 when Nestle promised to comply with 
the World Health Organization's Code of Marketing of Breast-milk Substitutes and some future 
clarifications of a section of the Code dealing with the industry practice of providing supplies of 
formula to hospitals. Because of the Nestle Boycott the entire industry changed some of its worst 
promotional practices, and the Boycott itself was hailed as ”ilic most important victory in the histor>' of 
the international consumer movement.” 

3. What is the WHO Code of Marketing of Breast-milk Substitutes? 

The Code was enacted by the World Health Assembly in 1981, Tlic U.S., under the ncwly- 
clcctcd Reagan administration, was the only country to vote against the Code. The Code addresses the 
problem of Bottle Baby Disease by restricting the ways in which infant formula can be promoted. It 
recognizes that infant formula is a potentially dangerous product and, therefore, must be not be 
marketed inappropriately. It asks for governments, health authorities, non-govcmmerital organizations 
like ours, and the infant formula industry to work to sec that the Code's Articles arc implemented. 

4. What's the problem with giving supplies of formula to hospitals? 

Providing supplies of formula to hospital maternity wards is now and has always been one of 
the most effective promotional devices know'n to the industry and one of the most dangerous to infants. 
The industry knows that any free handout to a consumer dramatically increases the likelihood that the 
consumer will use the product And this form of promotion through the health care system takes on a 
prexeived hospital stamp of approval. When the mother begins to use the formula instead of 
breastfeeding, her own milk begins to dry up and she and her newborn become ''hooked,” Because 
this marketing technique interferes so dangerously with the initiation of breastfeeding, the World Health 
Assembly called for an end to the practice. 

5. Why is Action's focus back on Nestle? 

Nestle broke its promise and continues to market infant formula in ways that endanger infant 
hcaith. The World Health Assembly has clarified the section of the Code concerned with supplies by 
resolving that the industry practice of delivering free supplies of formula to hospital maternity wards 
presents a danger to infants and should stop. UNICEF has issued a similar statement. However, 
Nestle has refused to stop the practice. 

6. And what about American Home Products? 

The U.S. -based multinational corporation, American Home Products, has been identified by 
monitors for the International Baby Food Action Network (IBFAN) as one of the worst violators of the 
WHO Code. Despite meetings with church organizations, letter and postcard-writing campaigns, and 
repeated attempts at dialogue with AHP, the corj^oraiion refuses to acknowledge its responsibility to 
end its aggressive promotion. 

7. Whnl is (he International Baby Food Action Network (IRFAN)? 

IRFAN is a coalition of over 150 citizen groups in nearly 70 countries, working for better 
infant and child health through the promotion of breastfeeding and the elimination of dangerous 
marketing of commercial infant food.s, bottles and nipples. Action is a member of and provides a 
central office for IRFAN; there arc central offices also in Geneva, Switzerland and Penang, Malaysia 

Auion for Corporate Accountability 325.S Ifcnncpin Avc S ’Suite 230’Minncajx>lis. MN 55^09 

(612)82M.V;i 
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Where do we ro from here? 



Article 3; "Coke Sweetens Apartheid," Coca-Cola boycott fact sheet 



C O k e 



SWggTENS AR 




Boycott Coca-Cola Products» 



Cokaloyeott Campaign W H am n ontAvniia AMonta, «A SDMn (404)SM44M ApriMM* 

'To be engaged in making a pronto f any sort in South Africa is to be making a profit from an immoral and unjust system of 
oppression." - American Friends Service Committee, 1982 

THE DIVESTMENT MOVEMENT 

Divestment is an eiTective non-violent strategy to bring about fundamental change. The United States currently has 
sanction efforts in effect world-wide. The international movement for divestment from South Africa began in the early 
1960's and has continued to grow. In the U.S. 121 slate and local governments support the South African divestment 
movement through divestment legislation. Similar efl'orts, such as the 1986 South African sanctions bill, are being 
promoted nationally. While some corporations have totally disengaged from South Africa, others, such as Shell, IBM, and 
Coca-Cola, have only made sham efforts to avoid public criticism. 

WHY BOYCOn COCA-COLA? 

National and international name recognition, visibility, and affordability have made Coca-Cola soft-drinks accessible to 
all segments of society and all societies world wide. With 69% of the market, Coca-Cola is the dominant name in the South 
African soft-drink industry. Its support for humanitarian causes at home contradicts Coca-Cola's support for apartheid 
abroad. Therefore, a boycott of Coca-Cola soft-drinks is a call for consciousness to the company to prov ide leadership in 
the business community for total economic disengagement. 

HAS THE COCA-COLA COMPANY DISINVESTED FROM SOUTH AFRICA? 

We iay 'no': Coca-Cola has not economically disengaged from South Africa, withdrawn licenses, franchises, 

or trademark rights, and its products are still readily available in South Africa. 

Coca-Cola says 'yes' : As of November 1986, the Coca-Cola Company claims, 'We no longer have assets or employees in 

South Africa, and we pay no taxes to the South African government.' 

YOU CAN STILL BUY A COKE IN SOUTH AFRICA! 

IS COCA-COLA STILL PROFITING FROM APARTHEID? 



Royalties: 

Swazi Investments: 



Trade: 



Availabil ity: 

Promotion; 



Tokensim: 



Licensing, franchising, and trademark rights bring in royalites. 

Relocation of its syrup plant from South Africa to Swaziland is meaningless as long as: 
1) Swaziland is subject to South Africa’s economic and political control; and 2) Coca-Cola's 
major market for the syrup is not Swaziland's minute population of 750 thousand, but South 
Africa's population of 35 million. 

Coca-Cola trades with the apartheid regime by selling its syrup from Swaziland to South African 
bottlers. All trade between Swaziland and South Africa requires special trade arrangements with 
the South African apartheid government. 

Coca-Cola products monopolize 69% of the soft-drink market in South Africa. 

In spite of its 'disinvestment,' Coca-Cola aggressively promotes its products in South Africa. This 
is clearly seen in their boast of the steady growth in the number of spazas, back yard black 
township vendors. 

Coca-Cola boasts of black 'empowerment,' yet by only offering 1 1% of their shares in Amal- 
gamated Beverage Industries to blacks, they have created a token black middle class which they 
can easily manipulate. 



2{V: 
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Article 3 (cont'd.) 

IS APARTHEID PROFITING FROM COCA-COLA? 

Image: Coca-Cola’s presence in South Africa legitimizes the presence of other international companies 

despite sanctions. This enhances the image the apartheid government tries to project. 

Revenue: Coca-Cola sells its syrup and leases its trademark to 15 independent South African distributors, 

who in turn sell Coca-Cola. These sales generate the revenue that enables apartheid to oppressand 
kill South African men, women and children. 



BOYCOTT COCA-COLA SOFT-DRINKS 



Who! arc Coca-Coki products? 
Soft-drinks: 

Coca-Cola 

TAB 

Sprite 

Mellow Yellow 
Fresca 

j Ramblin Root Beer 
I Mr. Pibb 
j Hi-C sodas 
I Fanta 
1 Saniiba 

. Minute Maid sodas 



Foods: 

M inute Maid juices and ades 
f ive Alive beverages 
Bright and Eariy beverages 
Hi-C fruit drinks 
Maryland Club coffee 
Butter-Nutt coffee 
MAX energy drink 
Belmont Springs Spring Water 
Nemasket Spring Water 



Ifitortalrmtonh 

Columbia Pictures 
Tri-Star Pictures 
Columbia Pictures Television 
Embassy Television 
Columbia Pictures Pay Television 
Columbia Pictures Publications 
RC VColumbia Home Video 
Walter Reade Theatres 



What can YOU do? 



1. Write to Coca-Cola asking them to remove their products from South Africa, and send a copy of your letter to the Coke 
Boycott Campaign. Write to: 

Carl Ware 

Senior Vice President 
Urban Affairs 
The Coca-Cola Company 
P.O. Drawer 1734 
Atlanta, GA 30301 

2. Boycott Coca-Cola soft-drinks. 

3. Create '"Coke-Free Zones." (A coke free zone is an area from which Coca-Cola products have been removed through the 
initiative of campaign supporters. For example, a college c; rnpus or a restaurant that no longer sells C’oca-C'ola soft- 
drinks.) 

4. Educate and organize your friends and community to join the C oke Boycott C ampaign. 

5. Support and advertise the C’ampaign. 

6. Write the Campaign for more information! 




Boycott Co-Sponsors and Indorsors: 

(partial Ua .ng) 

American Friends Service Comriitte 

American Committee on Africa 

Georgia Coalition for Divestment in South Africa 

National Biack United Front 

Wj»5hinglon Office on Africa 

ACTWU-Southem Region 

Atlanta Committee on Latin America 

American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME) 



Capital District C'oalition Against Apartheid and R icism 
Colorado Coalition vs. Apartheid 

Florida Slate University Student Anti-Apartheid Committee 

National Lawyers Guild 

New Afrikan People's Organization 

Student Coalition Against Apartheid and Racism 

U.S. Out of Southern Africa Network/ All People’s Congress 

War Resisters League 

SANE/FREEZE 
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ALGER IA 

Ar»a in square kilometers (miles): 

2,381,741 (919,595) 

Climate: mediterranean to arid 
Capital (population): Algiers (1 ,721 ,607) 
Population: 23,135,000 
Life expectancy at tsirth: 60 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,(X)0 live births): 85 
Languages: Arabic, French, Berber dialects 
Rellglon(s): Muslim 

School-age population in school: 60% 

Adult literacy rate: 50% 

(Sovemment type: socialist republic 

Independence date: July 3, 1966, from 
France 

Head of state: Col. Bendjedld Chocili 

Per capita GNP: $2,590 

Natural resources: crude oil, natu'^al gas. 

Iron ore, phosphates, uranium, lead, zinc, 
mercury, fish 

Agriculture: v.'heat, grains, olives, grapes, 
dates, citrus fruits, livestock 



ANGOLA 

Area In square kilometers (miles): 1 .246.700 
(481,354) 

Climate: tropical and subtropical 

Population: 9,150,CX)0 

Capital (population): Luanda (1 .200.000) 

Life expectancy at birth: 42 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): 

144 

Languages: official: Portuguese; also’ 
(5vlmbundu, KImbundu, Bakongo, Bantu 
languages 

Rellglon(s): 84% traditional indigenous, 

12% Roman Catholic, 4% Protestant 

School-age population in school: 38% 

Adult literacy rate: 39% 

; (Government type: socialist republic, 
one-party rule 

Independence date: Nov, 1 1 , 1975. from 
I Portugal 

Head of state: President Jose tdorjardo dos 
! Santos 

I Per capita GNP: $470 

Natural resources: oil. dkjmonds. 
rranganese , gold , uranium 

Agriculture: coffee, sisai. corn, cotton, fish, 
sugar, nnanloc, tobacco, barxinas, 
plantains _ 



B ENIN 

Area In square kilometers (miles); 1 12,622 
(43484) 

Climate: tropical 

Capitol (population): Porto-Novo (208 258) 

Population: 4095XXX) 

Ute expectancy at birth: 47 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): 
145 

'.jnguages: official; French; also: Fon-E\Are, 
Yoruba, Adja, Barlba, others 

Rellglon(s): 70% traditional Indigenous; 18% 
Muslim; 12% Christian 

School-age population In school: 38% 

Adult literacy rate: 28% 

Government type: people's republic under 
military rule 

' Independence date: Aug. 1 , 1960; from 
France 

Head of state: President General Mathieu 
K^r^kou 

Per capita GNP; $270 

Natural resources: none known In 
commercial quantities 

Agriculture: palm products, cotton, corn 
yams, cassava, cocoa, coffee 




BOTSWANA 

Area In square kilometers (miles); 6CXD,372 
(231,805) 

Climate; arid and semlarid 

Capitol (population): Gaborone (79,000) 

Population: 1,155.000 

Life expectancy at birth; 56 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births): 64 

Languages: official: Setswana. F.nglish; also: 
Kholsan 

Rellglon(s): 85% traditional Indigenous, 15% 
Christian 

School-age population In school; 56% 

Adult literacy rote: 71% 

Government type; parliamentary republic 

Independence date: Sept. 30, 1966, from 
Great Britain 

Head of state: President Quett K J. Masire 

Per capita GNP; $840 

Natural resources: diamonds, copper, 
nickel, salt, soda ash, potash, coal 

Agriculture: livestock, sorghum, corn, millet, 
cowpeas, bearrs 






BURKINA FASO 

Area In square kilometers (miles); 274.200 
(105,792) 

Climate; tropical to arid 

Capital (population): Ouagadougou 
(345,150) 

Population: 7,195,000 

Life expectancy at birth; 45 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,(X)0 live births): 

160 

Languages: official: French; also: Mossi, Fula 
Bobo, Monde, LobI, GurunsI, others 

Rellglon(s); 65% traditlorxil indigenous; 25% 
Muslim; 10% Christian 

School-age population in school: 12% 

Adult literacy rate: 1 3% 

Government type: people's republic 

Independence dote: Aug. 5, 1960. from 
France 

Head of state: Prime Minister (Captain) 

Blaise Campaor6 

Per capita GNP: $150 

Natural resources: manganese, limestone, 
marble, uranium, bauxite 

Agriculture; millet, sorghum, corn, rice, 
livestock, peanuts, sugar cane, cotton 



BURUNDI 








Area In square kilometers (miles); 27,834 
(10,745) 

Climate: tropical to temperate 

Capital (population); Bujumbura (229,980) 

Population; 5,000.000 

Life expectancy at birth; 47 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births): 
119 

Languages; official: KIrundl, French; also: 
Kiswahill, others 

Rellglon(s): 60% Christian; 38% traditional 
ItTdIgenous, 2% Muslim 

School-age populallcn In school: 23% 

Adult literacy rate; 34% 

Government type: republic under military 
rule 

Independence date: July 1 , 1962. from 
Belgium 

Head of state: Pres. Maj. Pierre Buyoya 

Per capita GNP; $240 

Natural resources: nickel, uranium, gold 
cobalt, copper, platinum 

Agriculture: coffee, tea, cotton, food cro^>j. 
hides, palm oil 
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CAMEROON 



Area in square kilometers (miles): 475,442 
(183,569) 

Climate: tropical to semlartd 

Capital (population): Yaourrdd (561 ,(XXI) 

Population: 10.145XXX) 

Ute expectancy at birth: 51 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): 

103 

Languages: official: Ertgllsh, Fre/nch: also: 
Fuka, Ewondo, Duala, Bamllike, Bassa, 
Ball, others 

Rellglon(s): 50% traditional Irrdigenous; 33% 
Christian; 17% Muslim 
School-age population In school: 56% 

Adult literacy rote: 56% 

Government type: republic 

Independence date: Jan. 1 , 1960. from 
France and Great 3Brltaln 

Head of state: President Paul Blya 
Per capita GNP: $910 
Natural resources: timber, oil, bauxite, iron 
ore, rubber 

Agriculture: coffee, cocoa, food crops, 
cotton, bananas, peanuts, tobacco, tea 




CAPE VERDE 



Area in square kilometers (miles): 4,033 

(1 ,557) ! 

Climate: temperate | 

Capitol (population): Praia (37,500) ! 

PopulaHon: 335,000 ! 

Life expectancy at birth: 65 yrs. | 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): 82 | 

Languages: official; Portuguese; also: Krtolu | 

Rellglon(s): 65% Catholic; 35% traditional 
Indigerxxjs 

School-age population .n school; n/a 
Adult literacy rate: 48% 

Government type: republic 

Independence date: July 5, 1975; from 
Portugal 

Head of state: President Aristides Pereira 
Per capita GNP: $460 
Natural resources: fish, sait 
Agriculture: com, beans, riKinioc, sweet 
potatoes, barxanos 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 



I 




Ar*a In squar* kilometers (miles): 622.984 
(240,535) 

Climate: tropical to semlarid 

Capital (population): Bangui (387,100) 

Poputatlon: 2,785,000 

Life expectancy at birth: 45 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): 
136 

Languages: official; French; also: Sangho. 
Banda, Boya, Mangla, M'Baka 

Religlon(s); 40% Protestant; 28% Catholic; 
24% traditloral Indigenous; 8% Muslim 

School-age population in school; 41% 

Adult literacy rate: 40% 

Government type: republic under military 
rule 

Independence date: Aug. 13, 1960; from 
France 

Head of state; General Andr6-Dieudonne 
Kolingba 

Per capita GNP: $290 

Natural resources; diamorxts, uranium, 
timber 

Agrlcidture: coffee, cotton, peanuts, rood 
crops, livestock 
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SUDAN 



4 



Area In square kilometers (miles); 1 .284.634 
(495.755) 

Climate: arid to semlarid 

Capital (population): N'DJamerxj (303.000) 

Populatton: 5265.000 

Ufe expectancy at birth; 43 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births); 
142 

Languages; official: French; also: Chadian 
Arabic. Fula. Hau-sa. Kotoko. Kanembou. 
Sara Maba, others 

RMllgion(s); 52% Muslim; 43% traditional 
Indigerxjus; 5% Christian 

School-age population In school: 21% 

Adult literacy rate: 25% 

Government type; republic 
IndeperKlence date: Aug. 1 1 . I960, from 
France 

Head of state: President Hissene Habr6 
Per capita GNP; $120 
Natural resources; petroleum, uranium, 
natron, kaolin 

Agriculture; food crops, cotton, cattle, fish, 
sugar 
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C OMOROS 

Ar*a In tquar* kllo(n«t«rt (mll«s): 2,171 
(836) 

Climate: tropical, marine 
Capital (population): Moroni (20,1 12) 
Population: 484X)00 
Life expectancy at birth: 56 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): 93 

Languages: official: Arabic, French; also: 
Comoran, KIswahlll, English, Malagasy 

Rellglon(s): 86% Muslim; 14% Catholic 
School-age population In school; n/a 
Adult literacy rote: 60% 

Government type: Islamic republic 
Independence date: July 6, 1975; from 
France 

Head of state: President Ahmed Abdullah 
Abderemane 

Per capita GNP: $320 

Natural resources; none known In 
commercial quantities 

Agriculture: perfume essences, copra, 
coconuts, cloves, vanilla, cinnamon, 
yams, rice, barxarxjs 




ZANZIBAR 




COMOROS 

Moroni 




CONGO 



Area In square kilometers (miles): 342,000 
(132,047) 

Climate: tropical 

Capital (population); Brazzaville (595,102) 

Population: 2000,000 

Life expectancy at birth; 48 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,0(X) live births); 

112 

Languages: official: French; also; LIngala, 
KIkongo, Teke, Sangha, M'Bochl, others 

Rellglon(s): 48% traditional Indigenous; 50% 
Christian; 2% Muslim 

School-age population In school; n/a 
Adult literacy rote: 63% 

Government type; socialist republic under 
military rule 

Independence date- Aug 15. 1960. from 
Frarrce 

Head of state: President (Colonel) Denis 
Sassou Nguesso 

Per capita GNP: $990 

Natural resources; wood, potastv 
petroleum, rxitural gas 

Agriculture, cocoa, coffee, tobacco, palm 
kernels, sugarcane, rice, peanuts 
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DJIBOUTI 





Area In square kllomelers (miles): 23.310 
(8W 

Climate: arid to semlarld 

Capital (population): Djibouti (150,000) 

Population: 361 ,000 

Lite expectancy at birth: 49 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): 

n/a 

Languages: official: Arabic, French; also: 
Somali, Afar 

Rellglon(s): 94% Muslim; 6% Christian 
School-age population In school: n/a 
Adult literacy rate: 20% 

Government type: republic 

Independence date: June 27, 1977; from 
France 

Head of state; President Hasson Gouled 
Aptidon 

Per capita GNP: S480 

Natural resources: none known in 
commercial quantities 

Agrlc* ’re: goats, sheep, camels, cattle, 
cortee 



EGYPT 

Area In square kilometers (miles): 997,738 I 
(385,229) 1 

Climate; hot, arid 

Capital (population); Cairo (6,205,000) 

Population: 50,540,000 

Life expectancy at birth: 58 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births); 94 
Languages: Arabic, some English 
Rellglon(s): 90% Muslim; 10% other 
School-age population In school: 52% 

Adult literacy rate: 44% 

; Government type: republic 
Independence date: Feb. 22, 1922, from 
Great Britain 

: Head of state: President Lt. General 
I Mohammed Hosni Mubarak 

! Per capita GNP: S760 
Natural resources; petroleum, natural gas. 

Iron ore, phosphates, manganese, 
limestone, gypsum, talc, lead, zinc 

I Agriculture: cotton, rice, onions, beans, 

! citrus fruits, wheat, corn, barley, sugar 
cane, fish, livestock 




EQUATORIAL GUINEA 



Area In square kilometers (miles): 28^1 
00^31) 

Climate: equatorial, tropical, hot. humid 

Capital (population): Malabo (30,710) 

Population: 400XX30 

Life expectancy at tsirth: 44 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,0(X) live births): 
134 

Languages: official: Spanish; also: Fang. 
Benge, Combe, Bujeba, Balengue, 
Femandino, BubI, pidgin English 

Rellglon(s): 60% Catholic; 20% Protestant; 
20% traditlofxjl Indigenous 

School-age popuintlon In school: 66% 

Adult literacy rote: 40% 

Government type: republic under military 
rule 

Independence date: Oct. 12, 1968; from 
Spain 

Head of state: Lt. Colonel Teodoro Oblang 
Ngeunna Mbasogo 

Per capita GNP: $417 

Natural resources: gold, timber, fish 

Agriculture: cocoa, coffee, rice, yams, 
bananas 




Malabo (Eq. Guinea) , 

Bata 

EQUATORIAL GUINEA 




ERITREA* 



Area In square kilometers (miles): 129,874 
(50,000) 

Climate: temperate to arid 
Capital (population): Asmara (300,000) 
Population: 3.500.000 
Ufe expectancy at birth: 43 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births): 84 
Languages: Tigrinya, Tigre, Arabic, others 
Rellglon(s): 48% Christian; 48% Muslim; 

4% traditional Indigenous 
School-age population In school: n/a 
Adult literacy rote: 12% 

Head of Eritrean People's Uberation Front 
(EPLF): Sec, Gen, Issoyas AffeworkI 

Per capita GNP: n/a 

Natural resources: some mineral deposits 
(gold. Iron, copper, lignite) 

Agriculture: coffee, cotton, maize, wheat, 
teff, millet, livestock, sorghum, oil seeds 
• Eritrea has been engaged In armed conflict 
for Independence from Ethiopia since 1961 
Originally colonized by Italy, Eritrea was 
federated under the Ethiopian crown by U N 
resolution 390A In 1952 Relations between 
Eritrea and Ethiopia deteriorated until Emperor 
Haile SelassI declared Eritrea a province of 
Ethiopia and dissolved the Eritrean pariiamenl 
in 196? 
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ETHIOPIA 




Aroa In squar» kilometers (miles): 1 ,223 .6CX) 
(472,435) 

Climate: temperate to arid 

Capital (population): Addis Ababa 
(1408,068) 

Population: 45,170,000 

Lite expectancy at birth; 43 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births): 
168 

Languages: official: Amharic; also: Tigrlnya, 
Oromo, Sorrxall, Arabic, Italian, English, 
others 

Rellglon(s): 40% Muslim; 40% Ethiopian 
Orthodox Christian; 20% traditional 
IrdigerKsus 

School-age population In school: 19% 

Adult literacy rate: 1 5% 

Government type: socialist republic 

Independence date: rx>ne (brief occupa- 
tion by Italy) 

Head of state: Menglstu Haile Mariam 

Per capita GNP: $120 

Natural resources: potash, salt, gold, cop- 
per, platinum 

Agriculture: cereals, coffee, oil seeds, 
livestock 



GABON 




Area In square kilometers (miles): 267,667 
(103,347) 

Climate: tropical 

Capital (population): Libreville (350,000) 

Population: 1 ,370,000 

Life expectancy at birth: 49 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): 
112 

Languages: official: French; also: Fang, 
Eshira, Bopounou, Batake, Okande, 
Myene 

Rellglon(s): 55% Christian; 44% traditional 
It^lgenous; 1% Muslim 

School-age population In school: 72% 

Adult literacy rate: 62% 

Government type: republic; one-party 
presidential regime 

Independence date: Aug. 17, 1960, 'rom 
France 

Head of state: President El HadJ Omai 
Bongo 

Per c aplta GNP: $3,080 

Natural resources: timber, petroleum, iron 
ore, manganese, uranium, gold, zirx: 

Agriculture: cocoa, coffee, palm oil 

“TFSTc^lVAaABir 
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THE GAMBIA 



Aroa In tquar» kllom«t«r* vmll«t}; 1 1 295 
(4,361) 

Cllmat 0 ; subtropical 

Capital (population); Banjul (49.181) 

Population; 800,000 

Ufo •xpoctancy at birth; 40 yrs. 

Infant mortality rat* (por 1 ,000 llvo births); 
180 

Languagos: official; English; also; Mandinka, 
Wolof, Pula, Sarakola, Dluia 

Rellglon(t); 85% Muslim; 14% Christian; 1% 
traditional Indigerxjus 

School-ago population In school; 31% 

Adult literacy rate: 25% 

Government type; republic 

Independence date; February 18, 1965. 
from Great Britain 

Head of state; Pres. (Sir) AlhajI Dawda 
Kalraba Jowara 

Per capita GNP: $250 

Natural resources; fish, llmenite, zircon, rutile 

Agriculture; peanuts, rice, cotton, millet, sor- 
ghum, fish, palm kernels, livestock 





GHANA 

Area In square kilometers (miles): 238,829 
(92,098) 

Climate: tropical to semlarld 

Capital (population); Accra (998,800) 

Population; 13, 630 OCX) 

Life expectancy at birth; 53 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births); 78 

Languages; official: English; also: Fanti, 
Asante, Tvvl, Ewe, Ga, Akan, Mole- 
Dagbanl, Hausa, others 

Rellglon(s}; 45% traditional Indigenous; 43% 
Christian; 12% Muslim 

School-age population In school; 47% 

Adult literacy rate; 53% 

Government type; republic under military 
rule 

Independence date: March 6, 1957; from 
Great Britain 

Head of state; Fligtrt Lt. Jerry Rawlings 

Per capita GNP; $390 

Natural resources: gold, diamonds, bauxite, 
manganese, flsh, timber, oil 

Agriculture: cocoa, coconuts, coffee, food 
crops, rubber 
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GUINEA 




Area In tquar* kllom«t»rs (miles): 246,857 
(94,926) 

Climate: tropical 

Capital (population): Conakry (763,000) 

Population: 6,330,000 

Life expectancy at birth: 40 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): 
152 

Languages: official: French; also: Fula, 
Mandinka, Susu, others 
Rellglon(s): 75% Muslim; 24% traditional In- 
digenous; 1% Christian 
School-age population In school: 1 7% 
Adult literacy rate: 28% 

Government type: republic under military 
rule 

Independence date: Oct, 2, 1958; from 
France 

Head of state: President (Col.) Lansana 
Cont6 

Per capita GNP: $290 
Natural resources; bauxite. Iron ore, dia- 
monds, gold, water power 

Agriculture: rice, cassava, millet, corn, cof- 
fee, barxanas, palm products, 
pineapples 





GUINEA-BISSAU 

Areo In square kilometers (miles): 36,125 
(13,948) 

; Climate; tropical 

I Capital (population): Bissau (109,486) 

I Population: 905,000 

I Life expectancy at birth: 39 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): 

1 149 

Languages: official: Portuguese; also: Kriolo, 

Fula, Mandinka, Balante, others 

Rellglon(s): 65% traditional indigenous; 32% 
Muslim; 3% Christian 

School-age population In school: n/a 

Adult literacy rate; 3 1 % 

Government type: republic under military 
rule 

Independence date: Sept. 24, 1973; from 
Portugal 

Head of state: President (Maj.) Joao 
Bernardo Vieira 

Per capita GNP: $170 

Natural resources; bauxite, timber, shrimp, 
fish 

Agriculture: peanuts, rice, polm kerriels | 

groundnuts 



IVORY COAST 




KENYA 

Area In square kilometers (miles); 582,646 
(224,961) 

Climate: tropical to arid 

Capital (population); Nairobi (1 200,000) 

PopulaHon: 24,555,000 

Life expectancy at birth; 54 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births); 61 

Languages: official: Er^gllsh, KIswahlll; also: 
Kikuyu, KIkamba, Kalenjin, Maosal, Luhya, 
Luo, Klsll, Narxil, Somali, others 
Rellglon(s): 35% tradltlorcil Indlgerxsus; 37% 
Protestant; 22% Catholic; 6% Muslim 

School-age population In school; 62% 

Adult literacy rate; 59% 

Government type: one-psartv republic 

Independence date: Dec. 12, Ivc o, from 
Great Britain 

Head of state: President Daniel arap Moi 
Per capita GNP: $300 
Natural resources; wildlife, soda ash 
Agriculture; com, wheat, rice, sugar cane, 
coffee, tea, sisal, livestock 
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Area In square kilometers (miles): 30,355 
(11,720) 

Climate: temperate 

Capital (population): Maseru (75,000) 

Popuiatton: 1,575,000 

Lite expectancy at birth: 51 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births); 
100 

Languages: official: English, Sesotho; also; 
Xhosa, Zulu 

Rellglon(s); 75% Christian; 25% traditionol 
It^igenous 

School-age population In school; 62% 

Adult literacy rate; 74% 

(vovemment type; constitutional monarchy 

Independence date; Oct. 4, 1966; from 
Great Britain 

Head of state; King Moshoeshoe II 

Per capita 6NP; $370 
Natural resources: diamonds 

Agriculture; mohair, corn, wheat, sorghum, 
foe 1 crops, sheep, cattle 



LIBERIA 






Area In square kilometers (miles); 1 1 1 ,369 
(43,000) 

I Climate: tropical 

I Capital (population); Monrovio (425,000) 

Population: 2290,000 

Life expectancy at birth; 50 yrs. 

' Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,0(X) live births); 
130 

Languages; official: English; also: Kpelle, 
Bassa, Dan, Val, Loma, Kru, Glebo, Mano, 
Gola 

Rellglon(s): 75% tradltloral Indigenous; 1 5% 
Muslim; 10% Christian 

School-age population In school: 44% 

Adult literacy rate; 35% 

(^vemment type; republic 

Independence dote: July 26, 1 847 , by settler 
government of freed American slaves 

Head of state; President Samuel Kanyon 
Doe 

Per capita GNP: $460 

Natural resources: Iron ote, rubber, timber, 
diamorxJs 

Agriculture; rubber, rice, palm oil, cossova, 
coffee, cocoa, SLjgar 
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LIBYA 



Area In tquar* kllom«t«rs (mll«s): 1 775.5CX3 
(685,524) 

Climate; hot, arid 

Capital (population): Tripoli (1 ,223,000); Hun 
(declared administrative capital) 

Population: 3,930,000 

Life expectancy at birth; 59 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): 84 

Languages: official; Arabic, some Italian, 
Berber dialects 

Rellglon(s); Muslim 

School-age population In school: 80% 

Adult literacy rate: 67% 

Government type; Islamic people's republic 

Independence date: Dec. 24, 1951; from 
Great Britain, FrarK;e 

Head of state; Col. Moammar al Qaddafi 

Per capita GNP: $6,260 

Natural resources; petroleum, natural gas. 
Iron ore, phosphates, fish 

Agriculture: \wheat. barley, olives, dates, cit- 
rus fruits, peanuts, livestock 
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Area In square kilometers (miles): 587,041 
(226,658) 

Climate: tropical and moderate 

Capital (population): Antananarivo 
(700,000) 

Population: 10,375,000 

Life expectancy at birth: 50 yrs. 

Infai't mortality rate (pei 1 ,000 live births); 63 j 

Languages: official: Malagasy; also: French, 
others 

Rellglon(s): 50% traditional Indigenous; 42% 
Christian; 8% Muslim | 

School-age population In school: 61% 

Adult literacy rate; 68% ; 

Government type: socialist republic under | 
military control 

Independence date; June 26, 1 960, from 
FrarK;e 

Head of state: President (Col.) DIdler 
Ratsiraka 

Per capita GNP; $230 I 

Natural resources: graphite , chrome . coal . 
bauxite. Ilmenite. tar sands, semiprecious 
stones . timber , mica .nickel j 

Agriculture; rice, livestock, coffee. 

vanilla, sugar, cloves, cotton, sisal, i 

pearxjts, tobacco | 







MALAWI 




Ar«a In squar* kllom«t»ri (mll»t): 1 1 8,484 
(45,747) 

Cllmat*; subtropical 

Capital (population): Lilongwe (103,(XX)) 

Population: 7>t05,000 

Ufo oxpoctancy at birth: 45 yrs. 

Infant mortality rato (por 1,(XX) live births): 

161 

Longuagos: official: Chichewa. English; also: 
Nyarija, Yoo, Sena, Tumbuka 

Rellglon(s): 60% traditiorx3l Indigenous; 20% 
Christian; 20% Muslim 

School-age population in school: 35% 

Adult literacy rate: 41% 

Government type: one-party republic 

Independence date: July 6, 1 964; from 
Great Britain 

Head of state: PresIdent-for-Life H. Kamuzu 
BarxJa 

Per capita 6NP: $160 

Natural resources: llrrrestone, uranium 

Agriculture: tobacco, tea, sugar, corn, 
pearxjts 
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MALI 



Area In square kilometers (miles): 1 ,240,142 
(478,767) 

Climate: tropical to arid 

Capital (population): Bamako (502,000) 

Population: 7,985,000 

Life expectancy at birth: 42 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births); 
174 

Languages: official: French; also; Bambara, 
Mandurka, Voltaic, Tamajaq, Dogort, 
Fula, Songhal 

Rellglon(s): 90% Muslim; 9% tradltiorx3l indig- 
etTous; 1 % Christian 

School-age population In school; 13% 

Adult literacy rate: 1 7% 

Government type: republic 

Independence date: June 20, 1 960; from 
France 

Head of state: President (Gen.) Mousse 
Traor^ 

Per capita GNP; $ 1 80 

Natural resources: bauxite. Iron ore, mango- 
nose, lithium, phosphate, kaolin, salt, 
limestone, gold 

Agriculture: millet, sorghum, corn, rice, 
sugar, cotton, peanuts, livestock 
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MAURITANIA 



Area In square kilometers (miles): 1 .0307CX} 
(397,956) 

Climate: arid to semlarld 

Capital (population): Nouakchott (250.000) 

Population: 2X)00,000 

Life expectancy at birth: 45 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births); 

137 

Languages: official: Arabic, French; also: 
Hasanya, Bambara, Fula, Sarakole, 
Wolof, Berber dialects, Pulaar 

Rellglon(s): Muslim 

School-age population In school: 25% 
Adult literacy rate: 1 7% 

Government type: Islamic military republic 

Independence date: Nov. 26. 1960; from 
France 

Head of state: President Cd. Maaoulya 
Odd Sid' Ahmed Taya 

Per capita GNP: $420 
Natural resources: Iron ore, gypsum, fish, 
copper 

Agriculture: livestock, millet, com, wheat, 
dates, rice, peanuts 




MAURITIUS 
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Area In square kilometers (miles); 2,045 
(788) 

Climate: subtropical, rrxarlne 

Capital (population): Port Louis (146,644) 

Population: 1 ,600,000 

Life expectancy at birth; 67 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,(X)0 live births); 26 

Languages; official; English; also; French, 
Creole, Hlixil, Urdu 

Rellglon(s): 51% Hindu; 30% Christian; 16% 
Muslim; 3% other 

School-age population In school; 63% 

Adult literacy rate: 63% 

Government type; republic, recognizes 
British monarch as chief of state 

Independence date: March 12, 1968; from 
Great Britain 

Head of state: Gov. -Gen. Veerasamy 
RIngadoo 

Per capita GNP; $1,200 

Natural resources; tTone known In commer- 
cial quantities 

Agriculture; sugar, tea, tobacco 
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MOROCCO 




WESTERN 

SAHARA 



Ar»a In tquar« kllom«t«rs (mll«s); 446,550 
(172,414) 

Cllmat«; mediterranean to arid 

Capital (population); Rabat (901 ,500) 

Population; 23.915,000 

Life expectancy at birth; 58 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,0(X) live births); 95 

Languages; official; Arabic, French; also: 
Berber dialects 

Rellglon(s); 99% Muslim; 1% other 

School-age population In school: 39% 

Adult literacy rate; 33% 

Government type: constitutional monarchy 

Independence date; March 2, 1956; from 
France 

Head of state: HM King Hassan II 

Per capita GNP; S590 

Natural resources; phosphates. Iron, coal, 
mangartese, lead, cobalt, silver, copper, 
oil shale, fish 

Agriculture; wheat, sugar beets, barley, 
livestock, wlr>e, vegetables, olives 







MOZAMBIQU E 

Area In square kilometers (miles); 783,030 
(308,642) 

Climate; tropical to subtropical 

Capital (population): Maputo (850,000) 

Population: 14 210.000 

Life expectancy at birth; 47 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,0(X) live birth* : 1 25 

Languages: official; Portuguese; also: Ycjo, 
Tumbuka, Batonga, Makua 

Rellglon(s): 67% traditloral Indigenous; 22% 
Christian; 1 1% Muslim 

School-age population In school; 27% 

Adult literacy rate; 38% 

(^vemment type: people’s republic 

Independence dote: June 25. 1975; from 
Portugal 

Head of state: President Joaquim Chissano 

Per capita GNP: S210 

Natural resources; coal. Iron ore, tantali'e, 
flourlte, timber 

Agriculture; cotton, tobacco, cashews, 
sugar, tea, copra, sisal, food crops 
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NAMIBIA* 



Ar«a In tquar# kilormt^rs (mll«s): 824,292 
(318.261) 

Cllmat#: arid: semlarld 
Capital (population): Windhoek (88700) 
Population: 1.180.000 
Life expectancy at birth: 48 yrs. 
infant mortollty rate (per 1 ,000 live olrths): 1 1 2 
Languages: offlclai; English. Afrikaans; also: 
Ouambo. Kavango. Nama. Herero 
Rellglon(s): 55% traditlona) Indigenous; 45% 
Christian 

School-age population in school: 74% 

Adult literacy rate: 72% 

Head of state: Admin.-Gen. Louis Pienaar: U N. 
Commissioner: Bernt Carlsson: SWAPO leader 
Sam Nujoma 

Natural resources: diamonds, copper, lead. zinc, 
uranium, silver, cadmium, lithium, coal, possi- 
ble oil reserves, fish 

Agriculture: corn, millet, sorghum, livestock 

• The target date for Namibia's Irxiependertce from 
South Africa Is currentty beirg negotiated. Namibia 
was a German colony until the e^ of World War I 
when the region was turned over to South Africa 
Since 1976, the U. N. has recognized the South West 
Africa People's Organization (SWAPO)as sole repre- 
sontative of the Nomlbian people. After recent dis- 
cussions between the U.S.. Cube. South Africa, and 
Argola. a 3-phase irxleperxjence process was ini- 
tiated. U.N. peacekeeping forces are overseeing the 
transition to Namibian independerce. 




NIGER 



ERIC 



Ar«a In square kilometers (miles): 1 ,267.000 
(489.191) 

Climate: arid to semlarld 

Capital (population): Niamey (399,100) 

Population: 6.820,000 

Life expectancy at birth: 44 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,(X)0 live births); 

137 

Languages: official: French; also; Hausa, 
DJerma. Fula. Tamajaq, Kanurl 
Rellglon(s): 95% Muslim; 5% traditlorxjl 
Irxtigenous and Christian 
School-age population In school; 1 3% 

Adult literacy rate: 14% 

Government type: republic under military 
control 

Independence date: Aug. 3, I960, from 
France 

Head of state: President (Gen.) All Seibou 
Per capita GNP; S260 
Natural resources: uraniuni, coal, iron, tin, 
phosphates 

Agriculture: millet, sorghum, peanuts, beans, 
cotton 
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NIGERIA 




Area In square kilometers (miles): 923,768 
(356,699) 

Climate: tropical to semlarld 
Capital (population): Lagos (2,700.000) 
Population: 107,250,000 
Lite expectancy at birth: 50 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births): 129 

Languages: official: English: also: Hausa, 
YofiJba, Ibo, (the Nigerian government 
recognizes 250 languages) 

Rellglon(s): 47% Muslim; 34% Christian; 19% 
traditksnal Indigenous 
School-age population In school: 46% 

Adult literacy rate: 42% 

Government type: federal republic under 
military government control 

Independence date: Oct. 1 , 1 960, from 
Great Britain 

Head of state: President Ibrahim Babangida 

Per capita GNP: $640 

Natural resources: oil, minerals, timber 

Agriculture: cotton, cocoa, rubber, yams, 
cassava, sorghum, palm kernels, millet, 
com, rice, livestock 



RWANDA 




Area In square kilometers (miles); 26.338 
(10,169) 

Climate: temperate 

Capital (population): Kigali (156.700) 

Population: 6,505,000 

Life expectancy at birth; 48 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): 1 24 

Languages: official; French, Kinyarwanda, 
also; KIswahill 

Rellglon(s): 54% Christian; 45% traditional 
Indigenous; 1% Muslim 

School-age population In school: 34% 

Adult literacy rate: 57% 

Government type: republic 
Independence date: July 1 . 1962. from 
Belgium 

Head of state: President (Mnj. Gen.) Juverxjl 
Habyarlmana 

Per capita GNP: $290 

Natural resources: tungsten, tin, cassiterite 
Agriculture; coffee, tea, pyrettirum, 
beuns, potatoes 
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SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE 



Area lr> square kilometers (miles' - 964 (372) 
Cllmote: tropical 

Capital (population); Sdo Tom6 (25,(XX)) 
Population; 1 1 1 .OCX) 

Life expectancy at birth; 65 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,(X)0 live births); 50 

Languages; official; Portuguese; other: Kriolu 

Rellglon(s); 80% Christian; 20% tradltiorxal 
Indigenous 

School-age population In school; n/a 
Adult literacy rate; 58% 

Government type; republic 

Independence date; July 12, 1975; from 
Portugal 

Head of state; President Manuel Pinto da 
Costa 

Per capita 6NP; S340 
Natural resources; fish 

Agriculture; cacao, coconut palms, coffee, 
bananas, palm kernels 
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Area In square kilome^c.s (miles): 196,722 
(75.955) 

Climate; tropical to semlarid 
Capital (population); Dakar (1 ,341 .000) 
Population; 6,800,000 
Life expectancy at birth; 44 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births); 138 

Languages; official; French; also; Wolof, Fula. 
Oyola, Mandinka, Sarakole, Serere 

Rellglon(s); 75% Muslim; 20% traditional 
Indigenous; 5% Christian 

School-age population In school; 29% 

Adult literacy rate; 28% 

Government type; republic 
Independence date; April 4, 1960; from 
Frar>ce 

Head of state; President Abdou Diouf 

Per capita GNP; 5420 

Natural resources; fish, phosphates 

Agriculture: millet, sorghum, peanuts, 
manioc, rice, cotton 
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Aroa In squara kllom«t«rs (miles): 443 (175) 
Climate; subtropical; nnarine 
’ Capital (population): Port Victoria (23,012) 
Population: 70,000 
Lite expectancy at birth: 70 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births); 26 
Languages: official; English, Frerx:h; other: 
Creole 

Rellgk>n(s): 98% Christian; 2% other 
School-age population In school; n/a 
Adult literacy rate: 56% 

(^vemment type: people's republic 

Independence dote: June 28, 1976; from 
Great Britain 

Head of state: President France Albert Ren<5 
Per capita 6NP: $1,938 
I Natural resources: fish 
I Agriculture: vanilla, coconuts, cinnamon 






SIERRA LEONE 




! Area In square kilometers (miles): 72.325 
(27,952) 

Climate: tropical 

Capital (population): Freetown (500, (XX)) 

Population: 3,900,000 

Life expectancy at birth: 38 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births): 198 

I Languages: official; English; also; Krio, Temne, 
i Mende, Val, Kru, Fula, Mandinka 

Rellglon(s): 70% traditiorxil indigenous. 25% 
Muslim; 5% Christian 

School-age population In school; 34% 

Adult literacy rate: 29% 

(^vemment type: republic 

Independence dote: April 27 . 1961; from 
Great Britain 

Head of state; President Josepn Soidu 
Momoh 

Per capita GNP: $310 

Natural resources: diamonds, bauxite, rutile, 
chromite. Iron ore 

Agriculture: coffee, rocoo, ginger, rice, 
piassava 
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S OMALIA 

Ar*a In tquar* kllom«t«rt (mll«s): 637,657 
(246,201) 

Cllmat*: arid to semiarld 

Capital (population): Mogadishu (600,000) 

Population: 7,935,000 

Ufo •xpoctancy at birth: 41 yrs. 

Infant mortality rat* (p*r 1,000 llv* births): 153 

Languog*t: official: SorrKiil: also: Arabic, 
Oromo, Itloian, English, others 

R*llglon(t): 99% Muslim: 1% other 
School-age population In school: 1 1% 

Aduit literacy rat*: 12% 

Government type: people's republic under 
military rule 

Independence date: July 1 , 1960; from Italy 

Head of state: Maj. Gen. Mohamed Slad 
Barre 

Per capita GNP: $280 
Natural resources: uranium, timber, fish 
Agriculture: livestock, bananas, sugar cane, 
cotton, cereals 
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Ar«a In square kllom«t«rs (milts): 1 ,222.042 
(433.680) 

Cllmat#: temperate, semiarld. arid 

Capital (population): Pretoria (administrative) 

(1 .000.000); Cape Tovm (legislative) 

(1.700.000); Bloemfontein (judicial) (230.688) 

Population: 33,585,000 

Life expoctancy at birth: African women 60 yrs , 
White women 74 yrs.; African men 55 yrs; White 
men 67 V"S. 

Infant mortality rote (per 1,000 live births): Afrtcons 
90; Coloureds 62; Indians 24; Whites 13; 

Languages: official: Afrikaans. English, also Xhosa, 
Zulu. Sesotho, Tswana. 

Rellg)on(s); 81% Christian. 19% Hindu and Muslim 

School-age population In tcnool; 55%' 

Adult literacy rate: Africans 50%; Whiles 85% 

Government type: republic: apartheid state 

Independence date: May 31. 1910, from Great 
Britain 

Head of state: Pres Erederik W deKlork 

Per capita GNP: $ 1 .850* 

Natural resources: gold, diamonds, all essential 
minerals except oil. fish 

Agriculture: corn, wool, dairy products, 

wheat, sugar cane, tobacco, citrus fruits 

*f jgufos for Africans arxt Whites vory greatty 




SUDAN 




Ar«a In squar* kllom«t«n (mllM): 2,505^1 3 
(967,500) 

Cllmot*: desert In north; tropical In south 
Capital (population): Khartoum (1 .250.000) 
Population: 23,730.000 
Life expectancy at birth: 48 yrs. 

Infant mortality rrte (per 1,000 live births): 1 16 

Languages: offic.jl: Arabic; also: Nuer, DInka. 
ShlllukI, Masalatls, Fur, Nubian, English 

Rellglon(s): 70% Muslim; 25% traditional 
Indlgerx5us; 5% Christian 

School-age population In school: 27% 

Adult literacy rate: 31% 

Government type: republic 
Independence dote: Jan. 1 , 1956; from Great 
Britain 

Head of state: Lt. Gen. Omar Hassan al-Bashir: 
^member Supreme Council 

Per capita GNP: S320 

Natural resources: oil. Iron ore. copper. 

chrome, other metals 
Agriculture: cotton, peanuts, sesame, gum 
arable, sorghum, wheat 



SWAZILAND 




Area In square kilometers (miles): 17.364 
(6,704) 

Climate: temperate, semlarld 
Capital (population): Mbabane (33.000) 
Population: 7CX),0CX) 

Life expectancy at birth: 49 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births): 133 
Languages: official: English, SIswati; also: Zulu, 
Sesotho, Nguni 

Rellglon(s): 53% Christian; 47% traditional 
ir^lgenous 

School-age population In school: 67% 

Adult literacy rate: 68 % 

Government typo: monarchy 
Independence date: Sept. 6. 1968: from 
Great Britain 

Head of state: King Mswati III 
Per capita GNP: S900 
Natural resources: iron ore. a.sbestos, coal 
timber 

Agriculture: corn, livestock, sugar cane citrus 
fruits, cotton, rice, pineapples 
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TANZANIA 



Area In square kilometers (miles): 945,087 
(364,900) 

Climate: tropical, arid, temperate 

Capital (population): Dar es Salaam 
(757,346) 

Population: 22,810,000 

Lite expectancy at birth: 51 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): 1 1 1 

Languages: official: KIswahlll; also: Chagga, 
Gogo, Ha, Haya, Luo, Maasal, Hindu, 
Arabic, English 

Rellglon(s): 40% traditional Indigenous; 30% 
Christian; 30% Muslim 

School-age population In school; 44% 

Adult literacy rate: 85% 

Government type: republic 

Independence date: Dec. 9, 1961 ; from 
Great Britain 

Head of state; All Hassan Mwinyl 

Per capita GNP: S250 

Natural resources: hydroelectric potential. 
Iron, coal, gem stones, gold, natural gas 

Agriculture: cotton, coffee, sisal, tea, 
tobacco, wheat, cashews, livestock, 
cloves 




TOGO 

Area In square kilometers (miles): 56,785 
(21,925) 

Climate; tropical 

Capital (population): Lom^ (369,926) 
Population: 3,165,CXX) 

Life expectancy at birth: 51 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,0(X) live births); 1Q7 

Languages: official; French; also: Ewe, Mina, 
Dagomba, Kabye, others 

Rellglon(s): 60% traditional Indigenous; 20% 
Christian; 20% Muslim 

School-age population In school; 49% 

Adult literacy rate: 41% 

Government type: republic under military rule 
independence date: April 27, 1960, from 
France 

Head of state: President (Gen.) Gnasslngb6 
Eyad^ma 

Per capita GNP: S250 
Natural resources: phosphates, limestone 
Agriculture; yams, manioc, millet, sorghum, 
cocoa, coffee, rice 
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TUNISIA 




Aroa In square kilometers (miles); 163,610 
(63,170) 

Climate: mediterranean, temperate to arid 
Capital (population): Tunis (550,404) 
Population: 7,500,000 
LHe expectancy at birth: 61 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births): 79 
Languages: official: Arabic; also: French, 
Berber dialects 

Rellglon(s): 99% Muslim; 1% other 
School-age population In school: 61% 

Adult literacy rate: 54% 

Government type: republic 
Independence date; March 20, 1956; from 
France 

Head of state: Pres. Zine el-Aldine Ben All 

Per capita GNP: $1,140 

Natural resources: crude oil, natural gas. 

phosphates. Iron ore, lead, zinc. 
Agriculture: wheat, barley, olives, citrus fruits, 
grapes, fish, livestock 



UGANDA 




Area i square kilometers (miles): 236,036 
(93,104) 

Climate: tropical to semlarld 
Capital (population): Kampala (456,500) 
Population; 15,505,000 
Life expectancy at birth: 50 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births): 
110 

Languages; official: English; also: Kiswahili, 
Luganda, Aleso, Soga, Lix3, Lugbara, 
Nyakole, Nyoro, others 
Rellglon(s): 50% Christian; 40% traditiorial 
Indigenous; 10% Muslim 
School-age population In school: 38% 

Adult literacy rate: 57% 

Government type; republic 
Independence date: October 9, 1962, from 
Great Britain 

Head of state: Pres, Yowerl Museverii 

Per capita GNP; $230 

Natural resources: copper, other minerals 

Agriculture; coffee, tea, cotton 
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WESTERN SAHARA* 



Ar*a In tquar* kllom«t*rt (mll«s); 266,770 
(102,703) 

Cllmat*: temperate to arid 
Capital (population): El Aalun (20,010) 
Population: 142,000 
Life expectancy at birth: n/a 
Infant mortality rate (per 1 ,000 live births): n/a 
Languages: official: Arabic; also: Spanish, 
Berber dialects 
Rellglon(s): Muslim 

School-age population In school: n/a 
Adult literacy rate: 20% 

Head of POLISARIO: Mohamed Abdelazlz 
Per capita GNP: n/a 

Natural resources: phosphate. Iron ore, fish 
Agriculture: camels, sheep, goats 

• Due to Its enormous phosphate and possible 
petroleum deposits, neighboring states have 
put claims on the Western Sahara since Spain 
pulled out in 1975. In 1979, Morocco moved to 
annex the whole territory by force, and still 
maintains control over the major northwest 
area. On Feb. 27, 1976, the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Segula el-Hamra and Rio de Oro 
(POLISARIO) proclaimed SADR an independent 
state. Since 1984 SADR has been recognized as 
a member of the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU). 



El Aalun 




ZAIRE 

Ar«a In square kttonrwtors (mit«s): 2.345409 
(905.668) 

Cllmat®: equatorial, tropical 

Capital (population): Kinshasa (2,653,558) 

PopulaHon: 32.900.000 

Lit# expoctancy at birth: 50 yrs. 

Infant rnortality rat# (p#r 1 .000 llv# births): 106 

Languages: ofttcial: French; also: Klswahill, Lingaia. 
Aiande, Luba. Chokwe. Songye. Kor^go, Kuba, 
Lunda. Bemba. Aiur. many others 

R#llglon(s): 50% Christian; 50% traditional indigenous 

School-ag# population In school: 60% 

Adult literacy rate: 61% 

Governnnent type: republic under centralized 
presidential control 

Independence date: June 30, 1960; from Belgium 

Head of state: Pres. Marshal Mobutu Ses6 S6ko 

Per capita GNP: $160 

Natural resources; copper, cobalt, zinc, diamonds, 
manganese, tin. gold, rare metals, bauxite, iron, 
coal, hydroelectric potential, timber 

Agriculture: coffee, palm oil. rubber, tea, 
cotton, cocoo. manioc, bananas, 
plantains, corn, rice, sugar 





ZAMBIA 




Ana In square kilometers (miles): 752,614 
(290.586) 

Climate; tropical to subtropical 
Capital (population); Lusaka (641 ,000) 
Population; 965,0IX) 

Lite expectancy at birth; 52 
Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births); 100 
Languages; officlol: Erigllsh; also: Bemba, 
Nyanja, Tonga, LozI 

Rellglon(s): 51% Christian; 48% tradl-ttonal 
Indigenous; 1% Hindu. Muslim 

School-age population in school; 56% 

Adult literacy rate; 76% 

Government type: republic 
Independence date; Oct, 24, 1964; from 
Great Britain 

Head ot state: Pres. Kenneth David Kaurvda 

Per capita GNP; $300 

Natural resources; copper, zinc, lead, cobalt, 
coal 

Agriculture; corn, tobacco, cotton, peanuts, 
sugar cane 



ZIMBABWE 




Area in square kilometers (miles): 390,580 
(150,873) 

Climate: subtropical 

Capital (population); Harare (656,000) 

Population; 8,800,000 

Life expectancy at birth; 56 yrs. 

Infant mortality rate (per 1 .000 live births): 80 
Languages; official: English; also: Shona 
Ndebele 

Rellgion(s): 75% Christian; 24% traditional 
Indigenous; 1% Muslim 

School-age population In school: 79 % 

Adult literacy rate; 74% 

Government type: republic 
Independence date: April 18, 1980, from 
Great Britain 

Head of state: President Robert Mugabe 

Per capita GNP: $620 

Natural resources; gold, chrome ore, coal, 
copper, nickel. Iron ore, silver, astjestos 

Agriculture; tobacco, corn, sugar, cotton, 
livestock 
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Chronology of Key Events in African History 



BC 

C.2900- 2877 

First pyramid constructed at Giza 
by Pharoah Cheops. 

C.600 

Iron-working brought to Africa. 

C.575 

Ethiopia, using iron weapons, 
becomes the must powerful state of 
the Middle East and North Africa. 
C.350 

Ongins of earliest known Iron 
Age culture south of Sahara (Nok 
Culture of Nigeria). 

Early trans-Saharan trade between 
the Sudan and North Africa by way 
of Berber middlemen. 

C.300 

Egypt. Tunisia, and Algeria be- 
come part of the Roman empire. 

AD 

C.400 

First settlements at site of Great 
Zimbabwe. 

640 

Arabs enter Egypt, take Babvlon 
(Cairo), 641. 

C.750 

Ghana empire in West Africa at 
its height. 

C.800 

Swahili East Africa coastal c ulture 
in formative period. 

First Muslim settlements on east 
coast off Kenyan seaboard at Lamu. 

Earliest southward penetration of 
Islam from Moroc'co and Central 
Maghreb. 

Origins of Yoruba and Hausa states 
in western and northern Nigeria. 

c. 1040; 1050 

Amoravid empire in northwest Afric a 
and southern Spain at its height. 

€.1140*1200 

Almohad empire in North Afric a 
and southern Spain at its height. 

€.1230- 1255 

Mali empire in West Africa at its 
height under King Suncliata Keita. 

€.1280 

Swahili ports engaged in long- 
distance trade between inland gold 
and ivory producers. 

234 
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1331 

Ibn Battuta visits Kilwa and finds 
it a strong and wealthy trading c ity. 

C.1400 

Wolof empire well-established in 
Senegal. 

1443 

First slaves for Portugal taken 
directly from African peoples south 
of Morocco; European slave trade 
begins. 

1493-1528 

Reign of Askia .Mohammed I; 
Songhay empire at its height. 

1482 

First Portuguese fort and training 
post established on Guinea coast at 
San Jorge da Mina tEIrnina). 

1505 

Portuguese burn Kilwa, continue 
ravages up the coast; Swahili city 
ports begin decline. 

C.1510 

Spanish colonies in tropical 
America begin to be supplied with 
slaves from Africa; the trans-Atlan- 
tic slave trade opens. 

1507-1543 

Reign of Bakongo King Afonst^ I. 

1517 

Ottoman Turks complete c’onijuest 
of Egypt. 

1575 

C.onquistador Paulos Dias de 
Novais sets up base at Loanda, de- 
feats Bakongo armies, begins Portu- 
guese concjuest of Angola. 

C.1600 

Niger delta peoples organize 
themselves into trading states as 
landward partners of European 
maritime traders. Phis devel(»ps 
into large and continuing sale of 
captives for enslavement in the 
Americas. 

1637 

Dutch take F-lmina, end of 
Portuguese control on (iold Coast. 

1652 

First European settlement in South 
Africa; Dutch establish small settle- 
ment at Cape of (iood lb)pe as way 
station to the East. 

1680 

Ashanti (Asante) found strong state 
in forest of central (^hana. 

1787 

Sierra Leone founded. 



1798 

Napoleon invades Egypt. 

French African communes (Dakar. 
St. Louis, Gor^e) granted represen- 
tation in French parliament. 

1804-1811 

Jihad of Fulani reformer, L'^uman 
dan Fodio, leads t(» Fulani 
hegemony over most of northern 
Nigeria under Mohammad Hello, 

1807 

British ban Atlantic slave trade 
followed by United States in 1808. 
Holland 1814, ami Franc e in 1818, 

1821 

Plan developed for freed slave ( olo- 
ny at Liberia, 

1830 

French [>egin o< (Mipation of Algeria, 

1847 

Liberia bec'omes independent black 
republic. 

18,34 

The FYenc'h, under Louis 
F’aidherbe, [)egin < on(|uest of the 
Senegal basin, 

C.1863 

Tucolor empire of al-llajj Umar at 
its height. 

1869 

Suez (!anal opened, 

1878 

C-ocoa production l)egun in West 
,\frica; a (Ghanaian. Tetteah 
Quarshie, brings several pods to 
(/liana from F'ernando Po. 

/ulus defeat Hritisli at 
Isandhiwana, 

C.1H80 

Mandinka empire of Samor\ ronie 
at its height. 

r.lHHl 

Mohammad Ahmad proclaims him 
self ;Wa/n/i in the .Sudan; einliarks 
on recovery of indigenous power. 

1884-1885 

Berlin (Conference of imperialist 
powers catalyzes colonial partition 
of Afri(*a. 

r.1899 

Anglo-Afrikaner (Boer) War begins, 

1910 

Union of South Afric a constituted. 

1916-1918 

(Germany loses African c<donies; 
these are placed untler FVench 
or British administration by the 






1925 

Portuguese complete colonial 
occupation of inland Angola and 
Mozambuiue. 

1936 

Italy attac ks and < on(|ucrs 
Ethiopia. 

1941 

Italy evicted fr<»m Ethiopia; 

Emperor Haile Selassie restored to 
his throne. 

1944 

Brazzaville (French Congol confer- 
ence of colonial administrators, 
called by (ren. de (iaulle, lays n\i\ 
plans for reorganization of fVem h 
empire. 

1946 

Fir^t f rench post-war constitution 
pntvides for African representation 
in the fVench parliament, and for 
elected local ( African) legislative as- 
semblies. 

1948 

Afrikaner National Party comes to 
pc^wer in South Africa: apartheid 
system, based on existing system of 
discrimination, bec'omes legalized. 

1952 

Free Officers overthrow’ F^gyptian 
King Farouk: (ramal Abdel Nasser 
bee omes pre^iident in 19r>4. 

1954 

Algerians begin war of 
independence. 

1955 

bikuyu peasant uprising in Kenya 
(Mau-Mau) is dedeated l)\ Britisli; 
an estimated Id. 000 .African lives 
are lost. 

1956 

Suez War; following nationalization 
nf Suez (ianal by Pres. Nass«*r of 
hgypt. Britain, f ram e, and Uraid 
attac k Kgypt: politic al pressure' b\ 
the* r.S. end^ war l>c*fore c anal 
takc-n. 

1957 

bhana beeemu's indc‘pendc‘nt. 

1958 

bon‘^tituli^m of Fifth Frenc h 
fl**publ ic’ cipems door for indc‘pc ml- 
^nec (it Frenc h African c’olornc s; 
buinea vot«*s “norP* cm con^ititution* 
referendum ami gains inimc'diaU' 
't)dcpenclc*nc’«‘. 

i960 

N‘veiite«‘rj Afric an states bee nnir 
indepemdent. 

Sharpeville massac re* in South Afri- 
ca; 69 blacks killed by polic rnatu 
more woundc'd. 



Chronology of Key Events in African History 



Belgian Congo (now Zaire) becomes 
independent; Prime Minister 
Lumumba assassinated; Katanga 
province (now Shaba) secedes, and 
I N intervenes to end Katangan re- 
volt and restore order. 

1961 

Tanzania becomes independemt; 
Angolan nationalist uprising signals 
beginning of anti-colonial wars in 
Portuguese .Africa. 

1963 

Military seizes power in Tc^go; 
first post-indc'penclenc c* coup d'etat 
in sub-Saharan Africa. 

Organization of .Afric an L'nity 
(OAl ) lounded at Addis .Ababa. 

1965 

Hhodesian whites rebel against 
Britain, declare unilateral inde- 
pendence under their own constitu- 
tion. 

1966 

Military coup ousts Kwame 
Nkrumah in (diana. 

First of four military coups ends ci- 
vilian rule in Nigc*ria; Prime Minis- 
ter Tafawa Balewa and other civil- 
ian leaders assassinated. 

1967-1970 

Nigerian civil war due to 
secession of ll»o-doniinatecl 
"Biafra'' (Kastern Nigeria). 

1967 

Spain pulls out of Western 
Sahara, leaving it to l)«* divid«*d [be- 
tween Morocc’o ancl Mauritania; 
guerilla war by Sahroui relu*ls in- 
volves Morc»cco, Mauritania. Alge- 
ria. and Libya. 

1971 

Gen. Idi Amin seizes power 
in I ganda. begins eiglit years c»f 
liHital rub*. 

1974 

Kmp»‘ror Haile* S«*lassic* c»l 
Kthiopia deposed in military cou[). 

1975 

Kevolution in Portugal, Afric an 
resistanc e* le*ads to incle*pendencc* 
for Angola and Mozambicpie. 

Libya occupiers nc»rtbe*rn Auzem 
Strip e>f (!had. 

1976 

Violeuit de‘rmmstrations by Idac ks 
in Soweto temnshit) spark disorde*rs 
throughout South Alric a. 

1977-1978 

Shaba 1 and 11: invasions of 
Zairian Shaba (e*x-Katanga) 

IVovinc e from .Angola repulse'd l)> 
Mobutu gc)ve*rnme*nt with Moroc c an 
hedp. 



Military conflict l)etween Somalia 
and Ethiopia in Ogaclen area: Setma- 
lis are re|)ulsed by Ethiopians 
bac ked by the I SSH and Cuban 
troops. 

1979 

Civil W ar begins in Chad 
involving Libya and eventually (in 
198.4) results in de facto partition of 
country between Libyan-backed 
and French-backed factions. 

Three tyrants forced out of power: 
Idi Amin of Uganda toppled after 
Tanzanian intervention; “Emperor’* 
Bokassa 1 (Ontral Afric an Empire/ 
Republic) removed by Frenc*h inter- 
vention; Mac ias Nguema (Eejuatori- 
al (iuinea) ousted, then exec uted, 
after militarv coup. 

1980 

Robert Mugabe be(*om«*s prime 
minister of Zimbabwe following c*ol- 
lapse of white-led government. 

First military coup in Liberian histo- 
ry removes Pres. Tolbert; Tolbert 
and various Liberian leaders killed. 

1981 

Anwar Sadat, successor U* 

Nasser, assassinated in Fgypt by 
Muslim fundamentalists. 

Kritrean see «*ssionisl lac tions cntc*r 
20tb yc*ar of armc*d rc*sistancc* to 
Ethiopian rub*. 

1983 

Nigeria expels ovt*r one million 
"illegal aliens” (mostly (rhanaian'i) 
from neighboring African countries. 

1983 1984 

South Africa initiates new 
c onstituticmal arrangements 
in which Cobtreds and Indians are 
givem nominal reprc*sentation in par- 
liam«*nt and govc*rnnu*nt : most boy- 
cott referendum on new c’onstitution 
because blac ks not given any voice. 

1984 

S 'kou Toure of (iuinea dies; 
shortly thereafter Guinean military 
takes over in bloodless coup. 

1985 

I April) Nineteen blacks shot dead 
in South Africa during demonstra- 
ti(ms attending commemoration of 
23th anniversary of .Sharpeville 
massac*re: period of general unrest 
begins. 

1985 

(July) State of emergency pro- 
claimed by South African govern- 
ment following period of unrest and 
violence; 600 people detained. 
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ECOWAS 

Economic Community of We$t African States 

DESCRIPTION: tconomic community of 16 West Africim s\mcs 
forming a solid geographical bloc stretching from NUiuritania to 
Niger and covering all coastal countries as far as Nigeria 
it aims to form a common market over l> years with import 
duties eliminated, Members losing import diitv (particularlv the 
poorer states) to be compensated from a Fund for Cooperation, 
Compensation and Development, Other aims are eventual free 
movement of people, services and capital, the harmonisation of 
agricultural policies, promotiem of common proieets. loint 
development of econemuc and industrial policies and elimination 
in disparinc'^ in levels o\ development and Lommon monetarv 
policies. 

FrtMii 2h Mav no member state wav allowed to increase its 
custtuns taritt on goods from another member This was the first 
step towards the total abolition oi laritts within the Cmnnuinitv 
Quotas and i>ther restrictions on intra-eommunitv trade vvere to he 
abolished within ten vears. .Ml ditterenees with evternal eiisionis 
taritfs would then be abolishcLl in the ensuing five veais 
The Meads ot State eonteienee established tree trade tor 
unprocessed agnculturiil goods and haiuliciiilts troni Mav I'^M 
An eight veal ti met a hie ti>r hhetalising trade in iiulusn lal pioiluets 
was also established. 

I he I'^S.s Meads o\ State eonterenee slatted studies on the 
formation ot a single I C'OW AS moneiatv /one 

()R(».-\MSATK)N: Authoriiv of Meads ot State and (ioveinment 
meets once a vear Chairman drawn from eaeh state in turn 
C'lUJnei! ot Ministeis eonsists ot two ie[Meseniatives troin eaeh 
eountrv Meets twiee a veat Kxeeutivi* Seertiarial: 1 ago- 
Nigena Fund for C ooperation, Untie logt' 

HIS'IORN': Ihe idea tor .1 \^est Atriean eommumiv coes back \o 
Pre sidenl William lubmaiitM 1 ibeiia wiioni.kle thecal! in 
,‘\n agreement w.in signed between 1 ibeiia, Ivoiv C ojsi (nimea 
ano Sieira I eone in f ebruarv P^iys. hut this ^.aine iiothinc In 
Uh" the [. cononik ( omnitssion toi Ainea sponsincii a senes ot 
regional meetings which lesuliCLi on 4 Mav iwir, m liiaft articles 
of assiH'Mlion tor a West Atiiean economie eomnuinilv The 
Heads of State met in Monrovia a year later, in April 196^,, and 
signed a protocol, establishing the West African Regional Group 
(WARG) but none of its subsidiary organisations met. 

In April 1972. General Gowon of Nigeria and General 
Eyadema of Togo re-launched the idea, drew up pr(tp(tsals and 
toured in 12 countries, soliciting their plan from July to August 
1973 A meeting was then called at Lome, from 10-13 December 
1973. which studied a draft treaty This was further examined at a 
meeting of experts and jurists m Accra m Januarv 1974 and bv a 
ministeria! meeting in Monrovia m Januarv 197S 
Finallv. the ireatv tor an I eonomie Communitv ot West African 
States was signed on 2h NLtv 1975, bv 15 West .African countries 
I:ven Senegal, which had st('od out tor a wider communitv ii> 
include Zaire and (vlher eentr.il Atriean stales, signed 

The ratification ot the protocols launching r( ()\S,*\S wric 
signed in I omc. \o^o on : November I9"’h 

.At the seventh f C ( IW AS summit held m I ome on .V' 
Novemhei Tk'sa ifie Meads ot Stale lalk'd tm thr cicaliun I'l a 
Special f um* to assist the reeoverv ot sub-Sahaian .Aliica 

MFMIIFKS: ftciun. lUiikin.i Uiso. Cape \ erd''. ( I'te d Ivi'ii. 
(iambia Cihan.i ( uiine.t (itiiiiea Oissau. libeiia Mali 
Mauiitiinia. Nicer NiLeiia Senegal Sieriii leone and iogt> 

OKFK'FS: [ xeeiiiive Seerelariat PMIM2^4>, t> King (»eoige \ 
R(vad. 1 .igt^s, Nigena Kl n9vS4l lelev 22(M^ 1 ( ( .AS N( 1 




OFFK'FRS: President of the ( ounciL ^ao Grumiskv ( logo! 
Swretarv (leneraL Monuniu Munu (Sierra l.ee>ne) 

FIND FOR COOPERATION. COMPENSATION AM) 
DENFFOPMENT: Avenue du 24 Janvier, l.cune, logiV lelev 
5V^^» Managing Director, Mahanta FktII (Seneg*th 



OAU 

Organisation of African Unity 

DESCRIPTION: The most imptirtant and comprehensive* of all 
Africa's political organisations, founded in 196,^ to preMTiotc unity 
and solidaritv among African states. 

AIMS, OBJECTIVES: 

Article II oi the charter spells out the aims of the OAU: 

1 lo promote unitv and solidarity amting Atriean states. 

2 To intensifv and coordinate efte>rts n> improve living standards 
in Atrica 

3 \o defend sovcreigntv. ie.‘rTiteirial mtegntv and independence 
e)t African slates. 

4 1(^ eradicate all torms ot ev9omalism trom .Atiica, 

> To promvne international ev>operaluin. having regard to the 
eharier eit the UN 

OKCi \NIS \TI()N: Asscmblv ot Meae!-- ot St.a.e-. meets .ii ie.ist 
jiinuallv to coordinate po!)^.ie^ Resolutions passed bv two thirds 
matoiilv C hairman is ele^levl .innuallv, iradilionallv the Mead ot 
Slate trom host nalum holding annual eonterenu. 

HIS^OR^': hirst proposals tor .-Xtrie.in union go l\iek to the eailv 
davs (d Pan .Atne.inism 1 hi tirsi praLtieal steps itwvards unitv 
were taken alter the independeiK v ot (ihana in and (uiine.i 
in I hese two omntiies tt'^iellier with a\\ ‘*l[iei stale-- llun 

Mulependenl met m .-Xeera in April 19>s. tm the tiisi etmterenee ot 
Atriean states liu'v then dratted a eliaiTer tt>i T riiim ot Atrie.m 
si. ties in Noverntn'r 1 h)s led \o itie Uurler adi^pled tn the 

o Mileri'ike ot ( asalMafka stak s m .latui.u v b^>] 1 his C asablanea 

ehark'T is the poliMealIv ladk.il \i\o\ ot the ()Al 

()tlier giou{''s ot Alikai^ states weie working on then twvn 
pii'posals I lie 1 rerieh spcakine stales in itie "Hia/z.iv ille croup 
Winked tiist t(u uniiv between ihemselves Ihe I ntenle louikiI 
Was tornkil tk Ivoiv ( ojst Upjk'i Vi'lla Niger aiui Datiomev in 
Mav ()llk'! I reneli spe.ikmc eiuinliies held lliree 

w'nteienees vvtikh endevl wnh the lormation of the I AM the 
,\tni Malagasv I'nnm in 'v.ptember P^rd 

Me.mwhile, Ihesidenr William lutMnan ot I ilnnia vvas 
^anvassiiu: a p'an no! lor poiiiiud union (( asatdan^a stviel tnit 
tor a (. I 'nnmiirl V ot independent .Atriean st.iies Hus was 
discussed at Sanujiiellie in I itkai 1 in lidv lusu at ,i much l.iri’vi 
otniereiue in .-Nddis M> aba m Iu'k I90(i and at the Monmvia 
tonUieike tii Mav lufd Mere the maioniv ot Atruan stales 
lot me d I tie Mon I ov M group and ali<.d tor asst u la lion that it id not 
tniph' politkal intectalion 

Mils eioup summoned the I acos, Lonteienw in .ianu.itv i 'nj 
( .iL'ain t'ov k ' 'Ik d 1 V b'k ( a '■ a bl a IK a st a k s | a lid adop U d .1 ( haltvf 
toi all OI gallisatioii o| Atikall stales 

I inallv in M.iv | m; et''i llaiU' Sela^su ('eisuakled the 

ik'adkis ot 'll indept '.dent Mn.an uHiritiies to atteiu! the Advhs 
\ImIm iiu'ef me 

All • Meads ot Stale siaikat tiu' ».'ltaiiei of ||n ( )i e.imsatii »n of 
Atiuan I nitv on M iv 2n Ihe leniaimne two nuletkiuleiii 

slates I ogo aiul MoiOkct' signevi the lieaiv latei 1 tie v liartei was 

- ^ - . 
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slightly nii'iditicd \ crsi(^n ot the clocumcni apprised in principle 
b\ the La^os conference . It incorporated tise principles laid down 
at Monrcuia - absolute ecjualitv o! alt states, non-interference in 
internal affairs, respect tor ihe sovereigntv of each state, 
condemnation ot sub\ersoc action b\ nei^hbourine states and 
promotion of cooperation htised on tolerance and the 
non acceptance ot personal leadership 

The establishment ot the OAl‘ led to the otticial windine up ol 
the Casablanca and Monro\ia groups, which meant that there vs as 
niv inner grouping of lingli^h speaking states But the 1 lench 
continued to maintain their Afro-Malagasy group, which changed 
from CAM to CAMCl. in March IdM. and to OCAM in 
februarv 1%5. The Lntente Council, the first ot all the 
hranci^phime griniping'^. has also been in existence since Mav 
1V5U Hut the French speaking states involved have alst> 

participated fully in the OAU. 

In Mav IVSO the first economic summit resolved to take steps to 
establish an African Commem Market bv the year 2.(KH>. The 
Lagiw Plan oi Action was <he means to this end. 

In Februarv IMS2 the Saharwi Arab Democratic Republic 
(Western Sahara) was admitted to the OAC following recognition 
bv It out of the 51) members, but its membership was disputed by 
M(>rocco and p) countries which vsalked out o\ the meeting Itiis 
led to a successum ot boycotts which pievcnted the OAC frv>m 
achieving a quorum at the IMth summit whkli was due to be held 
in Iripoii. Libva In November C^S2 a seu'iid attempt to hold the 
summit in 1 ripoli vvas abandoned The summit wa"- tiiiidlv held in 
.lune 1^S3 in Addis Ababa when the S.\DR representatives 
agreed not to attend in order to avoid anoihci hovcott vd the 
meeting 

In Ni'vcmhci a deleCiition liiMii S\I)K vv.i^ ,ii.lmittc^.l to 

the Mimniit 

In iulv the summit parsed tlic \ddk -VMha decl.iiation in 
whi^li mcmheis leamimitted thern^elve^ U' the 1 agos Ihaii ot 
Actii'n. tirvt pa^sed in b^Sn It was agiecJ to expand agikulture ^ 
shiiie 'd puhlK investment to tx'tv\ee?! . 



bv b^su 



MKMHKRS: (M 

F'cbiuaiv 



states on aecession t 



't NS estern S.ihara in 



Algeria 

Angola 

Banin (Dahomey) 

Botswana 

Burkina Faso 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Cepe Verde 

Central African Empire 

Chad 

Comoro Islands 

Congo 

Cote d'Ivoire 

Djibouti 

Egypt 

Equatorial Guinea 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 

Kenya 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Libya 



Madagascar 

Malawi 

Mail 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Sao Tome and Principe 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Somalia 

Sudan 

Swaziland 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

Western Sahara 
Zaire 
Zambia 
Zimbabwe 



()H-UT'.S:Sccictur V . Atiicun I'nitv II, ill Id) Bo\ ^ Aiiil 
.'\h.d\i I thi'^pi.t 

^ OFFICERS: Secretary (Jeneral: Salim Salim (Tanzania) 

ERIC - - 



PTA 

Praferential Trade Area for East and Southern 
Africa 

DKSCRIPTION: A preferential trade area tor the countries of 
[■astern and Southern Africa aiming tv> improve commercial and 
economic cooperation and eventually to create an econvimic 
communitv in the area. It is similar to the I'-Coiumiic Ccimmunitv 
for West .African States (FiCOW'AS) in West Africa. 

ORIJAMS.ATION: Summit meetings at Meads id Stale level are 
held annually-the first two in December ldS2 and IdST 
Ministerial council meetings are <ilso held regularlv. A secretarial 
was established in l.usaka A clearing house for pavments 
between members was established at the Reserve Bank in 
Zimbabwe 

lUSIORV: The idea tor an F ast .African PT.A was first mooted m 
1^75 bv Ihe FA'onomic C'ommission for Africa (F'X'A). It was the 
particular concern ot the l.C'A FAecutive Secretary Adebavo 
.Adedip .A draft treaty for the PT.A was adopted on Mav 22. 19HI 
bv 15 ''tales Tlie irealv was >igned on December 21. IdSl bv nine 
counlrie", with others joining later 

MK.MBKRS: Burundi. Coimnos, Diibouii. l.thiopia. Kenva. 
I.C"Otho. Malawi. Mauiitius, Rwanda. Somalia. Swa/iland. 
raii/ania, I’ganda. Zambia, Zimbabwe, 

OKKK’KS: Secreiarial. ld)ii 5Ui51. I usaka. Zambia, leh 2b)SM). 
Eelev 4liir. 

OI FU'KRS; Secretarv (ienerab Max Nomwie 
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SADCC 

Southern African Development Co-ordination 
Conference 

l)KS('RIPTI()N: Set up m .liiK prv> lo harmonise- ceoniMiiie 
iievdi^pment amonu the auintriev in Southern Africa and reduce 
their dependence on South Africa 1 ransport was seen as ihe most 
impvutant area to he developed because, as the Lusaka 
Ueci. nation had nvMed: "I he di'ininance ot South .AtriCii [kis been 
reinforced b\ the transport svstem. Withi>ut the establishment of 
an adequate regional transport and eommunie»itions s\stem. iHher 
areas i^f ei^-operatu'n became impractical.” But atleniion is alsi> 
being paid to regumiil energ\ planning, agricullurc. disease 
contn^l. manpower and development training, industrial 
co-ordination and regional fiunj securit\ 

OR(; \MSATI()N: A summit conference is called annual I \ and is 
attended b\ Heads ot Stale or iheii rcpresenialises Ihe ( \uincil 
ot Ministers meets at least twice \e.ir with additumal special 
meetings to co-ordinate regioiiiil po!ic\ in a particular field 

HiSTORN: The first meeting ot the Southern Atrican 
Development ( o-oidinatu>n C'onterence took place in Arusha. 
Tanzania on Julv 3 m response to ine need for the s(>ijlhern 
AtriCiin states to free themselves trimi their dependence South 
Africa. Botswana's President Seietse Khama called for the 
establishment a southern African communits which would 
bring about a new political and eciUiomic t>rdei m the region The 
conference was attendc’il b\ Botswana. .Angola. Mozambique 
lanzaiiM and Zambia Ihe gnui|^ was Liter loined h\ I csoiho. 
’alawi. Swaziland, and Zimbabwe In .Apiil |wsi! rceiona! 
cctMiomic summit was held in 1 iisak.t. Zambia and adopted a 
'>trateg\ eiUitlctl ‘Southecn Atina lowaids I cononiu 
I ihcration ' Different .Alrican countries weie goen icsponsibilit^ 
tor ditterent ecoiK'mic scctofs msiUe the region. il whole 

A donors' conference was held in Maputo. NLvambique in 
November I9S0 attended b\ rcpre->cntatiNes tmni indiistiialised 
countries Thev pledged Sb.'^lhn lo be usetj tor tle^elopment 
pr(qects over the nevt five veais 

In l ebruarv the Minisreis ot I neig\ met to plan tlic 

establishment i>t a regumal eneigN p<tlic\ 'ihe summit in JuK 
confirmed that SN'iim had been pledged to d.ite Three small 
development protects had been awnpleted and -is were under 
wav .About 3ti tnhers were to he sutmiitted to toicign aid donors 
for apprtWiil .Another tlonois eonfeieiue in .lamiars loss 
resulted in jurthei pledge^ ot S400m 

F'unding anuHinting \o 5221m had been sccure<l bs lub b's> 
tor industrial proie^ts. .iiul s"2^^ t('r lianspoil pnnecls 

MEMBERS: Angola. Bt>tswana. Lesotho. Malawi. Mozambique. 
Swaziland. Tanzania. Zambia and Zambabwe. 

OEFK'ES: Private E^ag (KN5. Ciab(>ronc\ Botswan.i Tel: 

Telex: 2553 

OFFK'ERS: Executive Secretarv: Dr Sirnbarashe Makiun 

{Zimbabwe ) 



FAVDO: The Forum of African Voluntary 
Development Organisations 

Description: This regional organization was 
established in May 1 987 to affirm the role of African 
voluntary development organizations in Africa's 
development and assure that any resolution of the 
African development crisis takes into account the 
perspective of these development organizations. 
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Organization: Members meet every three years; 
the Governing Council (composed of the President, 
five Vice-Presidents representing the five sub-regions 
of Africa (North, South, East, West, and Central), the 
Secretary General, and seven members) meets every 
year. Headquarters are in Dakar, Senegal. 

History: FAVDO's establishment is based on 
these facts: (1) the twentieth century has brought high 
expectations and aspirations to the millions of people 
of Africa for self-determination, national indepen- 
dence, freedom and social progress; (2) Africa's 
resources and available technology are adequate to 
provide for the basic needs of every man, woman and 
child in Africa; (3) despite the materials and technical 
capacity to banish poverty, starvation and hunger, the 
vast majority of Africans live in abject poverty. 

FAVDO's objectives are: (1 ) to establish effeaive 
communication links and solidarity among its mem- 
bers; (2) to establish a forum for mutual support and 
cooperation among its members through effective ex- 
change and sharing of experience, expertise, 
resources and facilities; (3) to assist members in the 
identification and mobilization of resources for de- 
velopment activities and provide guidelines for the 
rational utilization of such resources; (4) to generate 
resources to provide technical and professional assis- 
tance to members of FAVDO, especially in the area 
of program management and institution building; (5) 
to create an environment conducive to voluntary 
development organization initiatives; (6) to support 
and facilitate concerted initiatives by the African 
people in areas of development priorities towards the 
solution of common problems; (7) to establish an ef- 
fective channel of communication with governments 
and inter-governmental organizations for the pur- 
poses of advocacy and partnership in development; 

(8) to create an information data kaank and a clear- 
inghouse process for disseminating information; (8) to 
encourage development projects that are culturally 
acceptable, environmentally sound, economically 
viable and sustainable. 

Membership: open to all National African Volun- 
tary development organizations working at the grass- 
rcK)ts level; specialized African networks working at 
the subregional and regional level; and certain Inter- 
national African Voluntary Development Organiza- 
tions who accept the obligation contained in the 
constitution. 

Offices: FAVDO, B.P.12 085, Dakar, Seneg,il. 

Tel: 221 22 44 9S. 

Officers: President: Ma/ide N'Diaye (Seneg.il). 



* 
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Hot Plantain Crisps Ghana 

Many supermarkets now carry plantains alongside bananas In the produce 
section. If yours doesn't, look In an ethnic or specialty grocery. 



4 plantains 
4 tsp. lemon juice 
4 tsp. ground ginger 
4 tsp. cayenne pepper 
oil for frying 



Mtuzi wa Samaki 

Baked Curried Fish 

Serves 4 

2 lbs. white fish, bones removed 

3 large yellow onions, sliced 
2 tbisp. oil 

2 chili peppers or 1 tsp. cayenne 
pepper 

3 cloves garlic 

4 medium-size tomatoes, or 6 oz. 
tomato paste 

•h cup white vinegar 
V 2 tsp. ground cardamom 
V 2 tsp. cumin 
Vj tsp. salt 



Slice the plantains into rounds 
'/♦•inch thick, and sprinkle lemon 
Juice over the pieces, stirring to mois- 
ten. In a separate bowl, combine the 
ginger and pepper. Heat about '/♦ inch 
of oil in a heavy skillet until a test 
piece of plantain sputters. Roll plan- 
tain pieces a few at a time in the spice 
mixture to coat surfaces, then transfer 
to the skillet. Fry until outsides are 
crisp and golden. With a slotted spoon, 
remove plantain to an absorbent cloth 
for cooling. Serve hot. 



Kenya 



Preheat oven to 350°. Lay the fish in 
a baking pan. Heat oil to a moderate 
temperature, and fry the onion slices 
until transparent. Arrange over the 
fish. 

Combine the remaining ingredients 
in a blender or food processor until 
smooth. (Or crush chilies and garlic 
with a mortar and pestle and mash 
tomatoes well with a fork before com- 
bining with other ingredients.) Pour 
over fish, cover the pot, and simmer 
about 30 minutes until fish is Just 
cooked. 
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Vegetable A\afe Senegal 

Serves 6-8 



2 large onions, finely chopped 

4 tbisp. peanut oil 

2 cups pumpkin, winter squash, 
or sweet potatoes, peeled and 
chopped in chunks 

4 turnips 

4 medium potatoes, quartered 

2 large carrots, chopp>ed in 
chunks 

'/2 of a small cabbage, coarsely 
chopped 

2 large tomatoes, quartered 

1 bunch of fresh leafy greens 
(spinach, Swiss chard, turnip 
greens, etc ), or 1 small pack- 
age frozen greens 

2 chili peppers, or 1 tsp. cayenne 
pepper 

2 cups tomato sauce 

V4 cup peanut butter 



Brown the onions in moderately hot 
oil in a large, heavy skillet or stew pot. 
Add the vegetables, one at a time, 
sauteing each for a minute cr so be- 
fore adding another. 

Stir in tomato sauce, along with 
about a cup of water, reduce heat, and 
simmer until all the vegetables are 
tender. Spoon out about half a cup of 
the hot broth and mix it with the pea- 
nut butter to make a smooth paste. 
Add to the pot, and simmer for an- 
other 10-15 minutes. Serve over rice or 
a stiff porridge (see recipes in the 
Grains and Bread chapter). 



AVaacouda With Potatoes Tunisia 



Both Maacouda and Meshwlya (see recipe In this section) are typical Tunisian 
hors d'oeuvres. 



1 lb. potatoes 

2 medium onions, finely 
chopped 

3-4 oz. parsley, chopped 
2 tbisp. butter 
'/2 tsp. salt 
'A tsp. pepp>er 
6 large eggs 




Pre-heat the oven to 450°. Pfeel the 
potatoes and boil them until very soft; 
then drain and mash them well. Over 
low heat, saute the onions and parsley 
in butter. 

Meanwhile, grease the sides and 
bottom of a 10-inch round pan. When 
the onions are transparent, combine 
onions, parsley, butter, mashed pota- 
toes, salt and pepper. Beat the eggs 
and stir them in. Pour the mixture into 
the greased pan and bake for 20 min- 
utes. When slightly cooled, remove 
from the pan and slice. 

I 4 

‘i t) 
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Dovi 

Peanut Butter Stew 

Serves 4-6 

2 medium onions, finely 
chopped 
2 tblsp. butter 

2 cloves garlic, finely sliced and 
crushed 
1 tsp. salt 
V 2 tsp. pepper 

1 chill pepper or V 2 tsp. cayenne 
pepper 

2 green bell peppers, chopped 
1 chicken, cut Into pieces 
3-4 fresh or canned tomatoes 
6 tblsp. smooth peanut butter 

V 2 lb. spinach or pumpkin leaves 



Zimbabwe 



In a large stew pot over moderate 
heat, saute onions In butter until 
golden brown. Add garlic, salt, and 
hot peppers. Stir for 2 or 3 minutes, 
then add green peppers and chicken. 
When all the chicken pieces are brown 
on every side, mash tomatoes with a 
fork and mix them Into the stew, along 
with about 2 cups of water. Reduce 
heat and simmer for 5-10 minutes. 

Thin the peanut butter with a few 
spoons of hot broth and add half the 
resulting paste to the pot. Simmer 
until meat is well cooked. Meanwhile, 
boll spinach or pumpkin leaves for 
several minutes until tender. Drain, 
and toss with the remainder of the 
peanut butter paste. Serve stew and 
greens together. 




I I 
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Networking Within UUSC and Beyond 

Moving a group from study to action is of course the ultimate goal of the Introductory Guide to 
Africa. Many groups will be taking on this program in different parts of the United States 
simultaneously. It will be important to keep track of each other's activities, findings, and progress. 
UUSC's Citizen Action Department will be an important linkage to information about participants in 
the various areas. In this connection, UUSC will circulate periodic up-dates, articles, and action 
suggestions to those wishing to keep informed and active on African issues. Contact us about your 
progress and resource needs. We also hope you will consider becoming a member of UUSC. 

This program is one of many programs that have recently been developed to reach out to 
Americans about Africa. Many of them, iike UUSC, are seeking to build a network of informed 
communities throughout the country. It may be useful to contact any of these groups to see what 
network they have established in your area. Your group may want to link up with some of their 
activities, or use some materials made available through them. Organizations currently implementing 
such programs include: " 



Women to Women: US-Africa Dialogues 

OEF International 

1815 H St. N.W. Suite 1 100 

Washington, D.C. 20006 (202) 466-3430 

African Hunger and Development Module 
Roosevelt Center for American Policy 
316 Pennsylvania Avenue 

Washington, D.C. (202) 547-7227 

AFRICA Video, Inner City Program 
The Africa Fund 
198 Broadway 

New York, NY 10038 (212)962-1210 

African Development Education Outreach 
Africare House 
440 R St., N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 (202) 462-3614 

Making a Difference 
Africa News Service 
P.O. Box 3851 

Durham, N.C 27702 (919) 286-0747 

Youth Talking to Youth on Pov(?rty Issues in Africa 
Children's Express Foundation 
20 Charles Street 

New York, NY 10014 (212) 302-4988 
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Africa Public Policy and Education Program 
Development Croup for Alternative Policies 

1400 I Street, N.W. Suite 520 

Washington, D.C. 20005 (202) 848-1566 

Seeing Africa Through a New Perspective 
Development Institute 
African Studies Center/UCLA 

Los Angles, C. A 90024-1 310 (213) 825-3070 

Breakthrough on Hunger 

Harvard Institute for International Development 

One Eliot Street 

Cambridge, MA 021 38 (617)495-2161 

Globa! Exchange/Africa Exchange 
2940 16th St., rm. 307 

San Francisco, CA 94103 (41 5) 648-701 5 

Worldwise 2000, A Decade for Global Understanding 
International Development Conference 

1 401 New York Avenue, N.W. Suite 1 1 00 

Washington, D.C. 20005 (202) 638-31 1 1 

International Development Education Program 
National Council of Negro Women 
701 Fairfax Street 

Alexandria, VA 22314 (703) 684-5740 

Project Bike-Aid 

Overseas Development Network 
P.O. Box 2306 

Stanford, CA 94309 (415)723-0802 

The Africa Focus Project 

YMCA/United Nations Non-Governmental Liaison Service 
101 North Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Illinois 60606 (412) 227-381 5 

Sister Cities International 
Technical Assistance Program 
120 S, Payne St. 

Alexandria, VA 22314 (703) 836-3535 

Eritrean Relief Committee 
475 Riverside Dr. #769 

NewYork, NY 101 15 (212)870-2727 
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U.S. - South Africa Sister Community Project 
2601 Mission St., suite 400 

San Francisco, CA 941 10 (415) 824-2938 

Children of War Religious Task Force 
85 South Oxford St. 

Brooklyn, NY 1 1217 (718)858-6882 

Anti-Apartheid Action Hotline (202) 546-0408 

see also p. 1 83, Resolutions and Resources UUSC Social Responsibility 
Handbook at the UU church office 

Mozambique Support Network 
343 S. Dearborn, Suite 314 
Chicago, IL 60604 

African Studies Programs in U.S. colleges and universities: 

Boston University African Studies Center 
270 Bay State Rd. 

Boston, MA 02215 (617) 353-7303 or 3673/4 

Indiana University African Studies Program 
Woodburn Hall 221 

Bloomington, IN 47405 (812) 855-6825/8284 

Michigan State University African Studies Center 
100 International Center 

East Lansing, Ml 48824-1035 (517) 353-1700 

Stanford University Center for African Studies 
Institute for International Studies 
Littlefield Center, 

300 Lausen Street 

Stanford, CA 94305-501 3 (415) 723 0295 

University of California 

lames S. Coleman African Studies Center 

10244 Bunche Hall 

Los Angeles, CA 90024-1 319 (21 3) 825-3686/3779 

University of Florida Center for African Studies 
427 Crinter Flail 

Gainesville, FL 3261 1 (904) 392-2183 
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University of Illinois Center for African Studies 
1 208 W. California, rm 1 01 

Urbana, IL 61 801 (217) 333-6335 

films: 1-800-367-3456 
outreach: (217) 244-5457 

University of Wisconsin African Studies Program 
1454 VanHise Hall 
1 220 Linden Drive 

Madison, Wl 53706 (608) 263-2171 

Yale University Council on African Studies 
85 Trumbull Street, Box 13A 

New Haven, CT 06520 (203) 432-3438/3437 

For information on other programs in African Studies in your area contact: 
The Director 

Association of African Studies Programs (AASP) 

Department of Government and International Studies 
University of South Carolina 

Columbia, SC 29208 (803) 777-3 1 08 



Another idea for follow-up: 

The Unitarian Universalist Assocation has recently developed a multimedia program on African 
Americans' Experience in Unitarian Universalism, entitled How Open the Door? 



For more information, contact the UUA at: 
25 Beacon St. 

Boston, MA 02108 



(617) 742-2100 



Evaluation Form 



Please use the outline below to evaluate your experience with the six-session program and 
send your evaluation to UUSC, 78 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02108. Thank you! 

I. inputs 

a. group members (number, gender, ethnic origin, socio-economic background, interests, 
education level, profession, religious affiliation) 

b. materials (what kinds, source) 

c. facilities and equipment (types, source) for sessions 

d. financial resources (amounts, origin) 

e. coalitions, linkages with other organizations, people 

ii. Process 

a. How many meetings did participants attend? 

b. Did the group follow the session activities as outlined? 

c. What were the most/least effective aspects of session outlines? 

d. What were the most/least effective aspects of the group processes? Did all participate? 

e. What level of commitment to the program was there for the members? 

III. Outputs 

a. activities/events (what kinds, length and scope of activities, number and kinds of people 
involved, publicity, effectiveness) 

b. short-run benefits 

c. long-run benefits 

d. future plans of the group 

e. unexpected outcomes 

Helpful Questions: 

1 . Did the six-session program build a stronger awareness about Africa and the role of Africa 
in your community? 

2. Were the materials made available to you adequate? 

3. Which other materials would you recommend using? 

4. What modifications would you like to see in the next edition of the Introductory Guido to 
Africa^ 

5. Did you feel satisfied with the U.S. -Africa linkages that you discovered? 
f) Did you learn more about your own community and its needs? 

7. How did your choice of activities rtrficct the findings during the community inc]iiiry? 

8. List the five things that worked best in the program. 

9. I ist the five things that worked least in the program. 

10. What could be improved in the program? t-tow would you suggest making such 
improvements? 
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